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ON THE REGULATION OF” PUERILE 
DIVERSIONS. * | 1 
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Gay Hope is theirs, by Fancy fed, 
Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſt; * 
The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 
The ſunſhine of the breaſt : 
Their's buxom Health of roſy hue, 
Wild Wit, Invention ever new, 
And lively Cheer, of Vigour born, _ 
The thoughtlefs day, the eaſy night, 


The ſpirits pure, the flumbers light, - 


* 


That fly the approach of morn. Gx. 


Luſus pueris proderunt. 
A little play will do beys goed. QUINTILIANG 


ANY fanciful methods have been invent 


| ed by thoſe who wiſhed to render puerile 
ſports conducive to improvement. I never 
found that they were ſucceſsful, . While they 
continued to be novelties, they gained attention. 
But the artifice was ſoon viſible ; and ſuch is the 
perverſeneſs of our nature, it was no ſooner diſ- 
covered that the ſports, whatever they were, 
tended to improvement, than they were couſi- 

dered as a taſk, and neglected. | 
I muſt own myſelf an advocate for pue ile li- 


berty *, during the allotted hours of relaxation. 
Boys 
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e 4 . 9 — 5 
THE REGULATION-. OF 
" I. 5 * — > SS. 4 ; 4 
* Boys have much reſtraint and confinement in 
|  », -* 2 the time of ſtudy. In the intervals of applica- 
,+* .*, tion, they ſhould have every indulgence conſiſt- 
ent with moral and perſonal ſafety. They » 
| mould contrive their own amuſements, and vary 
and diſcontinue them at their own pleaſure, | 
| = - They-will take violent exerciſe z but violent 
= + * -exerciſe is neceſſary at their age to promote 
growth, and is rendered more deſirable on ac- 
Count of the many hours which they ſpend in a 
i» + , + © ſedentary employment. They will run riſques ; 
p24 bat by theſe they will gain experience, and a 
» + "> _, necellary degree of courage. | 
„Parents, therefore, often err, from an amiable 
ac auauſe indeed, when their ſolicitude for the ſafety 
= of their children induces them to keep them un- 
der painful reſtraint, and to debar them the en- 
Joyment of diverſions common to their ages but 
attended with ſome degree of danger. In ſpite 
pdf every precaution, boys of ſpirit will engage in 
*- *the uſual amuſements of their equals; and, if 
* » ©® they have been confined, will naturally run into 
greater extravagancies in behaviour, than their 
companions. My obſervations are profeſſedly 
the reſult of actual experience; and from expe- 
rience I am able to aſſert, that boys of manly 
- ſpirits are often quite broken down, and render- 
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degree of parental ſolicitude. Maternat fond. 


neſs in exceſs has often cauſed a favourite bay or i 
who promiſed better things, to-become at laſt”. F aus £ 
what is called in the world a poor creature. 6 
could quote many paſſages from the wileſt· ISS 
among the antients, tending to prove the expe- wi 
diency of inuring children to hardſhips and dan- — 


gers. But they have been often quoten, and it 
is my deſign to attend to reaſon more than to 
authority. It cannot them be denied, that tze 
exerciſes and employments of the body, What: 
ever they may be, produce à powerful effect oh 
the diſpoſition. Some idea of the turn of mind 
is uſually and juſtly formed from the profeſſion,  -, , _; 
the trade, the daily occupation v. Thoſe of te 
effeminate kind ſuperinduce effeminacy; weak+ 
neſs of mind, no leſs than imbecility of body,- + L 
Something ſimilar happens in puerile diverſions. 
The boy who has been kept in leading-ftrings..  ,.  ® 
too Jong, and reſtrained from hardy ſports» by 2 «24 
the fondneſs of his mother, will ſcarcely ever 
become a man; or poſſeſs that becoming ſpirit - 
which can enable him to act his part win pro," "og 
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chin, impoſſible, that they who are engaged in little 


and mean actions can entertain great and manly ſenti- . 
ments; as, on the other hand, they who are conver- : 
Sant in honourable and ſplendid employments; cannot ©, 
think in a little and low manner. DewosTHENESs, , « 
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+ Health, vigour, cheerfulneſs, and a great de- 
gree of mental ſtrength, depend on a liberal uſe 
of thoſe active exerciſes which conſtitute, in 
modern ages, the gymnaſtic part of education, 


"ad We. would only with ſo much reſtraint as may 
A, keep boys from vicious actions, from vulgar 


company, from a habit of quarrelling, and from 
feats of imminent and real danger. 

Ĩ be elder boys are to be encouraged in manly 
„ *, ſports, for other and more important reaſons. 

At the age of ſeventeen or eighteen, they ſhould 

de indulged, even FOR A MORAL PURPOSE, in 
-* * fiſhing, ſhooting, hunting “, tennis, cricket, 

+ % and all other diyerſions conſiſtent with ſafety, 

good company, health t, and œconomy. The 


* 


3 | 5 * 
. Terence mentioning the keen purſuits. uſual 


among young men, enumerates the love of hounds, 

E '* Horſes, and attending the philoophers. 

3 Quod plerique omnes faciunt adoleſcentuli 

Ut animum ad aliquod ſludium adjungant, aut 

4 * % 1 4 equos N 

3 ee aut canes ad venandum, aut ad philoſo- 
8 phos. 

1 * Ane young men apply themſelves to ſome fu vour- 
* " ite, purſuit," ſuch as keeping horſes or hounds, or at- 
"+ ©, -tending philoſophers. 

I the attending of philoſophers, or reading, 
were now as generally numbered among the ar- 
Auen purſuits of young men, as the other two di- 
verſions, it would have a happy influence on the 
national proſperity, as well as underſtanding and 

. morals. 

5 + Nocet empta dolore voluptas. 

| | Pleaſure bought at the price of ſubſequent pain is 
J bad bargain, Hos. 
| propenſities 
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propenſities to vicious pleaſures are often at that 


age impetuous. Nothing tends more ro- 


VERT THEIR COURSE, and leſſen their Ne 
than a keen love of innocent ſports, and an 


dent purſuit of them continued even to fatigue — - 


* Maxime hæc ztas a libidinibus eſt arcenda.. 


in labore corporis exercenda. * 
Otia fi tollas, periere Cupidinis-arcus, 


This time of life is above all others to be kept from © 


the indulgence of inordinate paſſions, to be exerciſed * 


in bodily labour. And, if you preclude LE1SURE, 
Cupid's bow i: foon unſtru«g. Cie. & Ovry. 
Nella guerre d'amer chi fuge vince. Effugere 
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eſt triumphus. is the war of love to Ferreat is %% 


conguer. - 
As to cards ob dice, I think the ſafeſt and 


beſt way is, never to learn any play upon chem, w. $3 ow | 


and ſo to be incapacitated for thoſe . 

temptations, and incroaching walters of uſeful 

time.“ Locks. 
Mr. Locke lived in an age when cards did not 


take up a great portion of life. His advice in the 


preſent age will be laughed at by many. And. 
indeed, as things are now conſtituted, cards are 


precious to be laviſhed away upon them Vet 
people of the world, a formidable, becauſe à gu- 
merous phalanx, will milirate againſt luch doctrines 
as theſe. For, .. - 
Alea quando  - 


Hos animos? ;, ..... J 2 


Si damnoſa /enem juvat alea, judit et * 
Bullatus parvoque eadem movet arma fritillo. 
— Et guande uberier vitiorum copia ? 
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often found an uſeful relief to grave and reſpect- 
able perſons. But the hours of youth are too 
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When bad the dice ſuch ſpirit ? ne the de Nerz: Þ $ 
die pleaſes the old man his heir in petticaats alſa»," » + 
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"plays, and "ſhakes the ſame arms in a little dice box— 
and auben, in«con/equence of all this, was there a 
greater plenty of wices ? | 


K 
* 


Yet teneræ nimis 
Mentes aſperioribus 
Formandz ſtudiis. 


Minds already too effeminate muſt be ftrengthened 


y more hardy purſuits. Hos. 


wr 


While I recommend everciſe, I will alſo re- 


” commend temperance to the ſtudent, as abſolutely 


neceſſary to a ſucceſsful proſecution of ſtudy, Boys 
are apt to exceed, and a maſter hardly dares to 
ſay to them, alendos volo, non ſaginandos, ne 


melioris mentis FLAMMULA EXTINGUATUR, 17 


ewould hawe you well fed, but not crammed and fat- 


tened up; teſt the little flame of genius be extinguiſhed. 


SENECA. 


A maſter who entertains ſcholars in his houſe, 
and who ſhould attempt to reſtrain their appetites, 
would be ſuſpected by mean minds of recom- 
mending temperance from parſimonious motives, 
Others will, however, coincide with my opinion, 
when I aſſert, that temperance in eating and drink- 
ing, will contribute much to improve the natural 
force or abilities of the mind. Indeed, when the ſto- 


mach is over-laden, the head feels a very conſider- 


able ſhare of the weight. It is related of the un for- 
tunate young Chatterton, that he was remarkably 
abſtemious, and that it was a frequent and a fa- 
vourite maxim with him, that a man might arrive 
at any height of improvement, or effect the moſt 


. arduous undertaking, by dint of iaduſtry and ab- 


ftinence, He practiſed what he thought; and this 
in ſome degree accounts for his uncommon attain« 


ments and productions at an age, when the full fed 


= heir cenſcarcely read and write, 
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I will recemmend to all ſtudents the peruſal of © . © 
Dr. Cheney's Medical Advice; or I will give jt * 2 
them in few words. Taxg THE LEAST Au a." o 
THE LIGHTEST FOOD, UNDER WHICH YOU @AN, _ +  ® 
BE EASY,” Your ſoul will thus feel freſh vigabr, '* _ * 
your life will be longer and happier, and your 4 


conduct wiſer, 
, ; «. 


— Quin corpus onuſtum 281 
—Animum quoque prægravat una, of "of 

Atque affigit humi divinæ particulam auræ 21224 

Hoa ar. 
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ON HOLIDAYS, AND HOLIDAY TASKS. 


Reſert multum hoc ipſum otium quale fit. Duas 
nmempe ſpecies otii definiunt, operoſi alteram, at- 
dae ipſa in requie laborantis, ac circa honeſta ſtu- 
bt dia ſolliciti, quo nil eſt dulcius; alteram inertis 
=. * _, et Janguidi et ſolam requiem complexi, quo nil 
fœdius, nil ſimilius ſepulchro. 1 makes a confi- 
* ©  derable difference what kind of leiſure you mean. 
75 +, For they define two forts of leiſure; one ſort, that of 
„ him who is buſy, and fully empleyed and intent upon 
eme liberal purſuit, even while at veſt, than which 
fort nothing is more delightful ; the other fort is, that 
cf the fluggard and the fpiritheſs lounger, who loves 
a ſtate of total ination, than which nothing is more 
ſrameful, nothing mare like the repoſe of a tomb. 
PETRaRCHA. 


Tide. v 300 to JAG de cxo¹. = vulgar 
+ fort of leiſure produces no gocd. SOPHOCLES, 


. Shall not dwell on the common- place obſer- 
> . [ vations, concerning the pleaſure of reſt after 
labour, or the uſe of relaxation in a ſtudious life. 
The world is already ſufficiently convinced of 

its vf2 and jts pleaſure, and wants not arguments 

in its recommendation. It is in ſome degree 
certainly neceſſary, It affords a variety. It 
ſends back the ſtudent with freſh ſpirits to his 

- purluits; and, indeed, it is no leſs deſirable to 


(i * the inſtructor than to the ſcholar, The em- 
plwuyment of a ſuperintendant of a ſchool is full 
= * | * 1 J of 


A Se \ 1 : * 

, — 4 , th 2 „ | = LY 

. 5 7 * 28 . 7 

oN nolvbark is He? 

of care and full of labour *} and he requires 
holidays for the ſake of his health, his amuſe= . © 
ment, and his domeſtic affairs, But I muſt aſ- „ 
ſert, however diſagreeable the doctrine, that in 

the greater part of ſchools there are by fargog oF 2 

many holidays. c — 

There are two ſorts of holidays, which muſt» + 2 =» 

be conſidered: diſtinctly ;” the breakings up or * 

vacations, and the ſaints gays and b a - a 


vals. 
Vacations are mics proper 1. ber. 


* Grammatici genus hominum quo nihil cala- * * 
mitoſius, nihil afflictius, nihil æquè diis inviſum 
foret, niſi ego (ſtultitia) miſerrimæ profeſſionis in- 0 
commoda dulci quodam inſaniæ genere mitigarem. bs  »þ 


Semper in ludis illis ſuis (in ludis dixt? imo 
in pęeſeniei, vel piſtrinis potius ac carnificinis} ? 
inter puerorum greges, Cc conſeneſcunt laboribus, fe- 
tore pædoreque contabeſcunt.  SCHOOLMASTRRS, > 


an whom no ſet of men would be more unfor= X 
tunate, more affiifted, and equally ill uſed by the Go.. 
if 1 (Folly) did not mitigate the inconveniencies of me 
moſt miſerable profeſſion, & a certain ſpecies of mad» *» ** , 
neſs which is agreeable. . , Fer even in their /chools * 
(in their ſchools, ſaid 1 7 in their places of ſevere”  «, 
care and ſtudy, or rather in their warkhonJes and - , 
condemned holes), among a herd of boys, they grau 
old in conſtant labour, and pine away in flint and 
naſtineſ+, ErxaSMUS © * + 
Declamare doces ;— O ferrea peftora Vecti. 5 
Fou teach boys to ſpeak, Sc. you have need. of” © © 
iron lungs, JuVENALs, | 
+ Omnis triſtitia quæ continuatione ſtudii per- 
tinacis adducitur, feriarum hilaritate diſcutietur, _ - 
All that ſadneſs which is brou ght on by à long con- 1 
tinuance of uninterrupted Pudy: will be diſſipated by. 
the joyful holidays. .  dEnBCAs * 
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saive the parent an opportunity of becoming in- 
Wo.  _ «+ timately acquainted with his child's improve- 
„ -, .ments, by placing them, during ſeveral weeks, 
under his immediate inſpechion. They enable 
. » © the boy to fee ſomething of the world, by in- 
+. *trogucing him to his own family, and their viſit- 
ors. They undoubtedly contribute to the plea- 
ure of the boy, the maſter, and the indulgent 
parent. They are, and have been, univerſally 
4 © "adopted; in all great and eſtabliſhed ſchools, 
without a ſingle exception; they are therefore 

*. * * wiſe inſtitutions. | 

4 © © ©» = Butthe queſtion ariſes, — how long ſhould they 
continue, and how often be repeated? In ſome 
of our moſt antient and celebrated ſchools, the 
breakings up happen not leſs than four times 
| .- a year, and continue twice in the year ſix weeks. 
HhHeeſides this, every red-letter-day, as it is called, 
is religiouſly obſerved as a play-day. Upon 
the whole, it appears, that not above half the 
, © year is e lly devoted to inſtruction. I ſhould 
: be extreincly ſorry to oppoſe the opinions of the 
very reſpectable ſuperintendants of theſe ſchools, 
; but a regard to truth obliges me to ſay, that 
there is not the ſhadow of a good reaſon for al- 
lowing ſo large a number of holidays. Indeed, 
it is no reflection on the judgment of the pre- 
ſent · maſters or truſtees, to cenſure ſome of the 
long eſtabliſhed practices in their ſchools, ſince 
they are often authoriſed by written ſtatutes, 
and confirmed by a very powerſul law, the law 
of cuſtom. But is half the year neceſſary to be 
dedicated to relaxation, on account of the labour 
of the other half? Surely not; and if I might 

venture to cictate on this ſubject, I would _ 

| that 
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HOLIDAY TASK S. A" 
that there ſhould be but two breakings up in 
the year. They ſhould be at Chriſtmas and at 
Midſummer, and ſhould continue one montimn 
each time, 1 1 
The conſequences of too long and too fre- 
quent vacations are obvious. They are the loſ- 4 
of time, which might be moſt uſefully employ=" - 
ed, the forgetting of thoſe things which were 
already acquired *, the contracting of idle and .* » 


vicious habits, a diſreliſh of the employments, © _ _ © 
and an impatience of the confinement of a 
ſchool. | W, 


With reſpect to the conſtant obſervation ß . 
ſaints days and public feſtivals in ſchools, I ſee _ * 
little reaſon for it. I know not how a boy can 
pay a proper reſpect to a ſaint's day better, tan 
by. improving his mind, and endeavouring to 
acquire knowledge upon it, Are half the pre: 
cious days of childhood and youth to be thrown, _ +» « 
away without improvement, becauſe they are 
marked with a red letter in the almanac.? The 
practice of keeping them at ſchool indiſcrimi- 
nately, as they are often kept at preſent, is ma - * 
nifeſtl abſurd, and a relique of popery. 5 | 
A few ſingle holidays ſhould, however, be al- 
lowed, in the intervals between the half-yearly 
returns of vacation. But I wiſh them to be 
granted in the following manner: If any boy © © 
has performed an exerciſe of remarkable merit, 
or made an extraordinary proficiency,. or be- 


* —— Manent opera interrupta, minzque | 
Murorum ingentes. | 
The works unfiniſhed fland, the walls which gro- 
miſe mighty fabrics. 8 6 VII. 
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Hhaved, in any reſpect, ſo as to deſerve diſtinc- 
tion, let a holiday be conceded in honour of 
him, and let it be called his holiday. This 

. cannot fail of exciting a ſpirit of emulation; 
and while it effectually contributes to the pur- 
poſe of neceſſary recreation, it muſt alſo promote 

a general improvement. | 
A great diverſity of opinions prevails on the 
propriety of ſetting boys a taſk, to be performed 
in their long holidays. I wiſh every thing to 
be done, which can be done, to advance im- 
© » provement, and therefore am led to deſire that 
the practice may be continued, It certainly 
cContributes to keep up the boy's habit of appli- 
cation, as well as his knowledge already acquir- 

I have heard many arguments againſt it 
but they all appeared to originate from that fatal 

© ſpirit of relaxing *, and diſſipation, which is the 
ſource of vice as well as ignorance; and when 
- uncontroled, preſages a general deereaſe of per- 


— 
Tx 


| 0 


| | fonal merit, and a conſequent declenſioh of em- 


pire. 


* Some maſters have entirely given it up. They . 
have been obliged to ſubmit their judgment to 
the perverſeneſs of their boys, and the inconſiderate 

- - Indulgence of parents. Indeed, their IxTERES 
has often compelled them to give it up. For boys, 
who have a taſk ſet them, which they know will 


a. be exacted at their return, will not ſcruple to ſay 


any thing to induce their parent to change their 

ſchool, THAT THEY MAY EVADE THE PERFOR M- 

| ANCE OF THE TASK. And parents are often, in 

theſe days, implicitly GoveRNED by their children, 

| without being ſenſible of it; an amiable though 
| - pernicious weakneſs ! 


= + | | With 
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With reſpect to the quantity of the holiday 
taſk,'it ſhould certainly be moderate. It muſt 
not fruſtrate the chief purpoſe of the holidays. 


It ſhould conſiſt of a portion of the grammar, or 


a claflic, to exerciſe the memory, and of compo- 
ſition to employ the invention. It ſhould be juſt 
enough to keep the mind in order, and not fo 


long as to weary or diſguſt it, Whatever is © 


appointed, by the judicious maſter, the judicious 
parent will require to be performed “. 


* Before I leave the ſubje& of holidays, I will 


add a few remarks, which I hope may be uſeful. 
The vacations are the times when the boys 

make their report to their parents of every cir- 

cumſtance in the maſter's conduct, both in his fa— 


mily and in his ſchool, Every tongue is then em- 
ployed in uttering the various conceptions of him 


and his management, juſt as they are formed by 
the immature and inconſiderate minds of boys. 

The maſter commonly pays his reſpects to the 
parents in the holidays, and his reception is ac- 
cofding to the boy's report, which is often unfa. 
vourable. 

Now 1 would wiſh parents to conſider what a va- 
riety of circumſtances tend to render the evil re- 


ports of their children falſe or exaggerated. Boys 
are in general incompetent judges of things. — 


They judge haſtily, partially, imperſectly, and im- 
properly, from the natural defects and weakneſs 
of their age. They alſo intentionally miſrepre- 


ſent things. They hate thoſe who reſtrain them, 


they feel reſentment for correction, they love 
change, they love idleneſs, and the indulgences of 
their home. Like all human creatures, they are 
5 not to know when they are well, and to com- 
plain. Let parents then conſider theſe things im- 
partially, and be cautious of aſperſing the cha- 

| r acter, 
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racter, and diſturbing the happineſs of thoſe who 
may probably deſerve thanks rather than ill uſage ; 
whoſe office 1s at beſt full of care and anxiety, and, 
when it is interrupted by the injudicious interfe- 
7:nce or complaints of the parents, becomes in- 
tolerably burthenſome. | 

If a father ſuſpects his confidence to have been 
miſplaced, it is beſt to withdraw it immediately 
without altercation, and without reproaches. It 
would alſo be an excellent method of conſulting 
their own peace, and the welfare of their other 
ſcholars, if maſters made a rule to exclude from 
their ſchools the children of thoſe parents who are. 
unjuſtly diſcontented, 


T7" 


SECTION XXXIII. 


ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF PARENTS To Scho- 
LARS WHEN AT HOME, AND DURING THE 
RECESS. © 


Tixiz jr cov 72v OBOE wol. 3:9 1 vue d, wie 
BPouvhtuoouela egh auluvy org dri Na m α,eů ad. 
#0012 YyaRo nu rob ro raab. ovuuayur x ynedeooxus 
g SN TUY i απνι. If God Gould ever grant us 
children, then we will confider concerning them, how 
"we may educate them in the beſt manner poſſible ; for 
it is an advantage common to us both (the huſband 
and wife), to have thoſe who are to aſſiſt us, and to 
maintain us in old age, as good as poſſible. 

XENOPHON, 

Præceptorum magna caritas fit; ne dicas nihil 
quidquam his debere niſi mercedulam. Quzdam 
pluris ſunt quam emuntur. The maſters ſhould be 
treated with great kindneſs. You ſhould not ſay, af= 
fer you hawe paid them their little reward, 2 you 
are under no farther obligation to them. There really 
are ſome things which are worth more than the price 
at which they are bought. SENECA. 


Parent's example will commonly have 
more weight than a maſter's precepts, 
It is indeed of the utmoſt conſequence, that the 
parent co-operate with the maſter, both by pre- 
cept and example, and that he contribute all he 
can, to inſpire his ſon with a love and yeneration 

ſor 
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for his inſtructor *®, He muſt, indeed, firſt find 


one who is worthy of love and veneration t; for 
| it 


* Obſerve the gratitude of Perſius to his maſter. 
Cum primùm pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſit, 
Bullaque ſuccinctis laribus donata pependit; 
Cum brandi comites, toraque impune Suburra' 
Permiſit ſparſiſſe oculos jam candidus umbo : 
Camque iter ambiguum eſt, et vitz neſcius error 
Diducit trepidas ramoſa in compita mentes, 
Me tibi ſuppoſui : teneros tu ſuſcipis annos 
Socratico, Cornute, ſinu. Tunc fallere ſolers 
Appoſita intortos extendit regula mores; 

Et premitur ratione ani us ! vincique laborat, 
Artificemque tuo ducit ſub pollice vultum. 

Tecum etenim longos memini conſumere ſoles 
Et tecum primas epulis decerpere noctes. 

Unum opus et requiem pariter diſponimus ambo, 

Atque verecunda laxamus ſeria mensa. . , 

Neſcio quod, certe eſt quod me tibi temperat 
aſtrum. PERSIUS, 

l Juſt at the age when manhood ſets me free, 

[l | 1 then depoſed myſelf, and left the reigns to thee 

1 f On thy wiſe BosOM 1 REPOSED my head, 

| And by my better Socrates was bred. 

Then thy ſtrait rule ſet virtus in my fight, 

| The crooked line reforming by the right, 

| My reaſon took the bent of my command, | 

on! Was formed and poliſhed by thy ſkilful hand. 

| Long ſummer days thy precepts I rehearſe, 

| | And winter nights were ſhort in thy converſe. 
One was our labour, one was our repoſe, 

One frugal ſupper did our ftudies cloſe. . . . 
What ftar 1 know not, but ſome ſtar I find 
Has given thee an aſcendant o'er my mind. 

DzyYpev. 


+ Eſt aliquid quod ex magno viro vel tacente 


1 proſicias. Aliquis vir bonus eligendus et ante 
| oculos- 
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it is difficult, and indeed unnatural, to compel a 
boy to eſteem and love him who poſſeſſes not 
amiable and eſtimable qualities. | 
When ſuch an inſtructor is found, great con- 
fidence ſhould be placed in him“. It ſhould be 
remembered, that the principles and diſpoſition 
of ſuch an one, and not only a regard to his in- 
tereſt, will lead him to do juſtice to a pupil en- 
truſted to his care, If the pupil live under his 
roof, the maſter's table and economy muſt be 
openly approved by the parent, if it really de- 
ſerves approbation. Boys, from a want of 
judgment, of experience, of principle, however 
well treated, will often complain to their parents 
of ill uſage. If there is no reaſon for complaint, 
they will not ſcruple to invent one. If the pa- 
rent liſten to them, they will obſerve no bounds, 
and heſitate not to propagate the moſt ſhocking 


oculos habendus, ut fic tanquam illo ſpectante vi- 
vamus. "You may profit ſomething from a great man, 
even when he is 1 ent, Some good man is to be choſen 
and to be hept before the eyes, that ſo we may live, 
as it were, under his fight. SENECA, 
* Dii majorum umbris tenuem et fine pondere 
terram 
Spiranteſque crocos et in urni perpetuum ver, 
Qui yPRACEPTORt M ſancti voluere PARENTIS » 
Eſſe loco. JuvENAL. 
In peace, ye ſhades of our great grandſires, reſt ; 
No heavy earth your ſacred bones moleſt ; | 
Eternal ſprings, and riſing flow'rs, adorn 
T be reliques of each venerable urn; 
Who pious reverence to their tutors paid, 
As parents hynoured, and as Gods obe ed. 
Mr. CHARLES D* YDEN. 
calumnies. 


% 
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calumnies againſt their inſtructor. The love of 
novelty induces them to wiſh to be removed to 
another place of education; or revenge, for 
ſome proper correction inflicted upon them *, 
urges them to ſpare no pains in injuring their 
maſter's intereſt. I have ſeen the moſt flagrant 
acts of injuſtice, in this particular, committed 
by parents at the inſtigation of their children, 
have known many a tender mother + ſtock 8 
truly 


* Omnis diſciplina gravis eſt puero. 

All diſcipline is a hardſhip to a boy. 
PRUDENTIUS. 

Add to this, that boys have had little expe- 
rience. Finding, therefore, a ſhare of > and 
moral evil at their ſchool, which is alſo to be 
found every where, though they have not yet felt 
It, they conclude that their ſchool is of all places 
the moſt miſerable. 

+ Mothers, engaged in pleaſure and dreſs, and 
vanity of every ſort and degree, generally take care, 
when the boys go home, to find ſome fault in the 
articles of MENDING Or WASHING LINEN, or COM B=- 
ING THE HAIR, Or PROVISIONS, in order to ap- 
pear at an eaſy rate very CAREFUL HOUSEWIVES, 
and to quiet their own conſciences, for their neglect 
of their children in matters of real importance, — 
Thus a filly woman, without any juſt cauſe, irritates 
her huſband againſt a worthy inſtructor, who has been 
labouring to adorn her offspring with virtue and 
learning. The maſter's vacations are thus imbit- 
tered; and, after all his labour, hereceives a reluc- 
tant PITTANCE and CHAGRIN,—T he fault alleged 
i, often the invention of a favourite ſervant, who- 
hopes to ingratiate herſelf, by whiſpering calumnies 
in the ear of her weak and vain miſtreſs. Theſe 
matters are facts well known to all who are con- 
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truly worthy, a benevolent, and a generous in- 
ſtructor, with all the fury of an Amazon, 
throw out the blackeſt afperſions on his charac- 
ter, becauſe a humoured child had told a falſe 
ſtory concerning his domeſtic management. 
The fact alleged has been proved to be falſe; but 
pride has kept the mother from retracting, and 
has even ſtimulated her to add new virulence to 
her mercileſs invectives. So thankleſs is the 
uſeful office of a ſchoolmaſter, where a parent is 
deſtitute of judgment, humanity, and gratituce. 
This unfortunate conduct of ill-judging pa- 
rents is very common, There is ſcarcely a 
ſchool in England that could not produce in- 
ſtances of it. It has been complained of by 
many ſenſible ſuperintendants of places of edu- 
cation “. It has broken the peace of many an 
ingenious 


cerned in the domeſtic care of boys at ſchool ; and 
though they appear trifles, yet 
hz xu ſeria ducunt 
In mala, 

Theſe trifles lead to ſerious ills, '. Hon. 
The youth who, at his father's table, has 
been uſed to eat of a variety of diſhes every day, 
than which nothing is more pernicious to any con- 
ſtitution, old or young, will think himſelf miſerable, 
when he comes to the fimple and regulated diet of 
a boarding-ſchool ; thoogh this laſt is much more 
conducive to health. He who has been uſed to do 
whatever he pleaſes at home, will think it very 
grievous to be controuled, when he comes to a place 
of education, The conſequence will be, that his 
complaints will be innumerable as his imaginary 
grievances. While the truth will not ſeem a ſuſh- 

cient foundation for complaining, lies and inven- 

p tions. 
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ingenious man, who had engaged in the care of 
youth, and paved the way to the ruin of hope- 
ful boys, No boy will ever ſettle at a place of 
education, when he finds it in his power to re- 
move himſelf from it, in a fit of diſpleaſure, by 
the invention of a groundleſs calumny. 

But a complaint from a boy againſt his maſ- 
ter may be well founded; and therefore I adviſe 
a ſenſible parent, who can govern his temper, 
to purſue the following conduct, When he 
hears the complaint, let him not appear to the 
boy to pay much attention to it, but, at the 
ſame time, revolve it in his own mind; and if 
he finds it has the appearance of probability, let 
him go to the maſter, and ſpeak to him on the 


tions will be called in; for youth have very little 
principle. They will be liſtened to by the fond 
parent. 'The number of them will increaſe upon 
their meeting encouragement, The education of 
the child, and his very morals, will in this manner 
be hurt, if not ruined, This is not theory; but 
experienced and notorious fact. 

The weakneſs of parents in this reſpe& does 
indeed exceed belief... This weakneſs is the 
caufe of their liſtening to the groundleſs complaints 
againſt their maſters; of x*sTRALNING and HAM- 


PERING their maſters in the diſcharge of their 


duty, and of ungratefully imputing to the maſ- 
ters want of care, the failure of their children's 
improvement in what NiTURs HAS DENIED 


TH'M CAPACITIFS ros; at the ſame time they 


know other youths have made proper improvements 
under the ſame care; and cannot, with any co- 
tour of reaſon, ſuppoſe a pradent maſter ſo much 
his own enemy, as to neglect one pupil and uſe 
diligence with another,” - ©, BurGH. 
ſubject 
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ſubject in private. If the maſter cannot clear 
up the matter to his ſatisfaction, and prove the 
falſity of the —_ then let the parent ſhew 
his diſpleaſure as he thinks proper; but if the 
maſter can make it appear that the complaint is 
groundleſs, the parent ought to repreſent to his 
ſon the bad conſequences to his own happineſs, 
of a malicious and a lying diſpoſition. Let him 
alſo do the maſter the juſtice to ſpeak well of 
him, and endeavour to retute thoſe calumniatin 
accuſations, which the perverſeneſs of his chil 
may have ſpread far and wide, and beyond the 
poflibility of recalling. Few angry parents can 
act this honourable part; but to act otherwile 
is cruel and unjuſt. 
Maſters have at beſt a painful and laborious “ 
employment. It ought not to be made worſe 


by the caprice and the injuſtice of parents. Ap- 


plauſe, and the expreſſions of ſatisfaction in a 
parent, are often more agreeable rewards to the 
maſter than the annual ſtipend. Indeed, I have 
often heard old and experienced inſtructors de- 
clare, that the whole buſineſs of managing a 
large ſchool, and training the pupils to learning 


* Occidit miſeros crambe repetita magiſtros. 
The ſame diſh repeated over and over again, kills 


the poor maſters. Juv. * 


Hoc quoque te manet ut pueros elementa do- 
centem 

Occupet extremis in vicis ALBA-SENECTUS. 

This likewi/e is likely to be your lot. — Grey hairs 
ſhall come upon you before you are able to leave 4 
teaching the A, B, C. (It ve may To tranſlate the 
lines of Horacc). 

and 
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and virtue, was nothing in compariſon with the 
trouble which was given by whimſical, igno- 
rant, and diſcontented parents *. 

But waving the regard due to the maſter's 
comfort and intereſt, let us conſider the ſubject 
merely as it concerns the child's welfare, — 


Many parents- are weak enough to repreſent to 
- their children, and even to imagine themſelves, 


that a ſchool is a place of puniſhment only; a 
place where the boy is condemned, for the ſake 
of learning I know not what of dead languages, 
fo do penance during the greater part of the 

ar. In conſequence of this opinion, be is 
Joaded during the holidays with every dainty, 
and gratified with every indulgence, as a com- 
penſation. Let him have this delicacy, and 
that amuſement, cries the fond parent +, for 
ſurely he has hardſhips enough at ſchool: and 
then perhaps follows a tale, containing an ac- 


* What the honeſt and learned Dr, Newton ſays 
reſpecting parents who ſend their ſons to the uni- 
verſities, may be applied to ſchools, I have in- 


ſerted ſeveral quotations from him at the end of this 
ſection. 


-+ Corporum nutrices, animarum novercz. 
Tam ſtultè pueros diligimus ut odiſſe potius 
videamur. 
Corporis cura mentem obruerunt. 

Ante palatum quam os inſtituimus. 

Fond nurſes of the body, mothers-in-law to the 
mind. . We love our boys ſo fooliſhly, that it looks 
as if we hated them. — By too much care of the body 
they haue overwelmed the mind — We form the 
palate before we form the mouth, 

CarDanus and QUINTILIAN. 
2 count 
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count of ſome particulars reſpecting the provi- 
ſions, and the table of the maſter, which the boy 
has told his maid or his mother with exaggerat- 
ed and falſe circumſtances. Pampered at home, 
and encouraged in calumniating his ſchool, he 
returns to it in ill humour, diffuſes a ſpirit of 
- diſcontent, and is rendered incapable both of 
happineſs and improvement, 

Yet all theſe evils are trifling, in compariſon 
with others which may reſult from negligent 
and improper behaviour to children at home, 
and during the receſſes. There are few houſes ' 
where ſomething does not inadvertently paſs, 
which, though in itſelf innocent, corrupts a 
young and inexperienced mind. In the con- 
verſation even of perſons of judgment and vir- 
tue, ſomething will frequently drop, which may. 
give a wrong and pernicious idea to_a boy. 
This, however, cannot eaſily be avoided. But 
from this may be collected, how- greatly the 
boy may ſuffer from ſeeing vicious examples, 
and hearing vicious — in a father's 
houſe. Whatever he ſees and hears there has 
a powerſul effect on him; not only becauſe he 
naturally loves and reſpects his father's houſe 
and family; but alſo becauſe he leads a life of 
idleneſs at home. That attention which, at 
ſchool, is devoted to virtuous purſuits, is, in the 
holidays, at liberty to be engaged in vanity + 
frog which the tranſition to vice is eaſy and na- 
tural, | | 

I might in this place enumerate various ſen- 
timents of the antients, on the great regard that 
ought to be paid to all behaviour and converſa- 


tion 
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tion which paſſes in the preſence of a boy, 
The remark of Juvenal, among others, that 
the greateſt reverence is due to boys, is uni- 
verſally known *. But how ſhall it be put in 
practice ia a large and. opulent family, where, 
ſuppoſing the father and mother to be upon their 
guard at all times, yet viſitors and ſervants will 
eldom ſubmit to reſtraint? With ſervants a 
boy commonly loves to aſſociate. And they 
ſometimes, without intending it, will fruſtrate 
all the care of the maſter and the parents united. 

What then can be done? I anſwer, that 
the boy, once placed at ſchool, - muſt be 
ſuffered to be at home no more than is ne- 
ceſſary. Never let him remain there after 


the cloſe of the receſs. While he is there, let 


him be the companion of his father and mo- 
ther, or of ſome grave and judicious perſon. If 
it happens that the father and mother are ſome- 
times ſo engaged as not to be able to permit 


their ſon to accompany them, let him have 


ſome kind of taſk ſet him during their abſence; 
ſomething eaſy and entertaining, and only. ſuffi- 
cient to prevent him from contracting habits of 
idleneſs, and from ſeeking the company of ſer- 


vants, and from running into vice merely for 


employment. 
Under the management of virtuous and judi- 


. cious parents, the holidays may be rendered 


ſubſervient to valuable purpoſes. Parental au- 


thority + may. then interpoſe to confirm the in- 


ſtructions 
Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 
The greatef reverence is due to boys, 
+ With re 


" Rouſſeau ſays, ** Never oxDer your ſon to do any 
thing 


pect to parental authority, the wiſe 


* 


W e ww 1 
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ſtructions of the preceptor ®. It may inſtil re- 
ligious and moral principles, which can ſcarcely 
fall to be well received from an affectionate fa- 
ther and mother +. Something of graceful be- 
haviour, and a knowledge of the world, may be 
acquired, by ſecing the company which viſits in 
the family. But let it always be remembered, 
that no acquiſition of this kind can compenſate | 
the loſs of the virtuous habits and ſentiments ac- 
quired in a judicious courſe of ſcholaſtic diſ- 
cipline . 


thing in the world; do not eren let him think that 
you aſſert any authority over him.“ 
Rousskxauv's Emitivs, 

* Tpſe mihi cuſtos incorruptiſſimus omnes 

ircum doctores aderat. 

My father bimſelf came among my inflruftors, and 
avas my moſt uncorrupted guardian. Hos, 

+ Ilzi];o enilignoy ndv Pappcxor = 

The reproof of a father is a pleaſant medicine. 

SOCRATES apud Stob. 
J Gratum eſt, quod patriz civem populoque dediſti, 

Si facis ut patriz fit idoneus — 

Plurimum enim intererit quibus artibus et quibus 

hunc Tu (i. e. Par ER) 

Moribus inſtituas. 

We thank you for giving your country 4 new nen- 
ber of it, 3 you make him a uſeful member; 
for it will make a great difference by what qualifi- 
cations, and what manners you, the father, form him. 

, JuovexaAL., 

It is often too true, that gaudemus, ſi quid 
(liberi) licentiùs dixerint ; ri//« et oſculo excipimus 


verba ingenuis indigna :—nos docuimus, ex nobis 


audierunt. We are pleaſed if our children talk a 
little licentiouſly, We receive them with ſmiles and 
Vor. II. 5 kiſſes, 
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Lie, if they' bring out ove low and vulgar ex- 
preſſion : — We teach them all theſe things; they 
have heard them from ourſelves, QUINTILIAN, 
Hes, = 

Nil dictu fœdum viſuque hc limina tangat, 

Intra quæ puer eſt. 

Let nothing diſgraceful to be ſeen or ſpoken of, come 
near the threſhold within which is a boy. Juv. 

Though it is not poſſible, in this turbulent ſcene, 
to follow this Chriſtian precept of the Pagan poet 
literally and ſtrictly; . vice will obtrude it- 
ſelf on the attention, yet leſs of it will be ſeen, if 
care is taken, than if it is not. 

The following is Seneca's rule for the manage- 
ment of the ſcholar in his holidays: 

Dabimus aliquod laximentum, Deſides verò 
eſſe non ſinemus et procul a contactu deliciarum 
retinebimus . . » Quo plus indulgetur F11L11s 
UNICIS eo CORRUPTIOR ILLIS ANIMUS EST Tr.. 
Offenſas patienter ille non feret, cur Nn1K11, un- 
CAM NEGATUM, CUI LACHRYMAS SEMPER 
MATER ABSTERSIT, CUI! $43 TISFACTUM EST DE 
PEDAGOGO. We mull allow them ſome relaxation, 
but will reſtrain them from idlene/s and woluptuouf- 
neſs, c. 

Many of the following remarks of Dr. Newton, 
Principal of Hertford College, are worthy the 
attention of parents, both when they ſend ſons to 
the univerſity, and when they place them at ſchools. 
The ideas are ſuch as may be uſeful in regulating 
the opinions of parents, maſters, and ſcholars; from 
the want of a right underſtanding between all theſe 
parties, the objects of education are often loſt, and 
much uneaſineſs occaſioned, 


$ 1. Though I refuſe not to be thankful to any 
parent for the honour of his good opinion, yet be- 


fore I abound in thankfulneſs, I beg leave to un- 
derſtand 
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derſtand what is the value of the benefit I receive 
from him. I beg leave to wait a while, in order 
to ſee with what parts and abilities the young man 
is ſent unto me; and likewiſe to obſerve of what 
temper he is, of what diligence, of what ſobriety, 
of what modeſty; and, in general, whether he gives 
me comfort in his education, or trouble. If trouble, 
what becomes of the ſuppoſed obligation ? trouble 
is not a benefit; and if comfort, it is ſo very preca- 
rious that it may ſoon be over-valued. Solon 
thought it could not properly be ſaid of any one, 
that he was a happy man till he had reached the 
end of his life; and I have ſeen ſuch ſurprizing 
turns in the behaviour of young men of the mo 
promiſing hopes, in the courſe of their education, 
that I know not how to poſleſs the comfort they at 
any time give me, but with great diſtruſt of its 
continuance ; nor can think it ſolid and fincere till 
they have finiſhed their education, and left the 
ſociety. | 

The bare entering a ſon in a ſociety, with a 
proſpe& of his reaping from thence a benefit at leaſt 
equal to, if not exceeding the conſideration allowed 
for it, ſeems not, then, to confer ſo great an obli- 
gation upon the governor thereof, as that he ſhould 
be eſteemed ungrateful, if, afterwards, he do not 
willingly ſuffer the diſcipline of his houſe to be 
eluded at the pleaſure of parents managed by their 
children, 


$ 2, It may perhaps be ſaid, that, if no ſcholars 
ſhould apply to be admitted into a houſe of learn- 
ing ſet apart for education, the governors and 
tutors of it would have a profeſſion without em- 
ployment, and conſequently without profit: but it 
may be replied, that, if they are fit to be governors 
and tutors, they are fit for ſomething elſe; and if 
their time be not employed in the education of 


C 2 youth, 
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youth, they may direct their ſtudies another way 
as much to their advantage ; and, conſidering the 
diſcouragements they meet with, more to their 
ſatisfaRion. 

But were the putting young ſcholars under their 
care, as neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence as it is thought 
to be, yet can this be eſteemed to confer no other 
ſort of obligation than doth the recommendation of 
a chapman to an artificer ; with this circumſtance 
of diſadvantage to governors and tutors, that the 
mechanic is ſure to have the value of his art, and 
of his pains: and, yet, even in this caſe, the pur- 
chaſer of the ware, if he hath been honeſtly dealt 
with, having altogether as much need to buy as the 
other hath to ſell, doth not think he hath conferred 
a greater obligation than he hath received. 


$ 3. * I expect, if the father had pre- 
ferred my ſociety to any other, he would have de- 
fired his ſon ſhould have been admitted into it ; 
and fince he did not prefer it, I thought it would 
not become me to prefer it. Nor ſhall I ever de- 
fire that any ſcholar ſhould be a member of my 
ſociety who doth not himſelf deſire it, or whoſe 
parents do not defire it for him, | 


$ 4. I profeſs, as often as I think of theſe things, 
which I do every day, and almoſt every hour of each 
day of my life, I am aſtoniſhed, that any teacher of 
Philoſophy ſhould himſelf be ſo unlearned, as nct to 
know that wiſdom is of ſuch tranſcendent mocelty 
and beauty, and ſo capable of giving extreme de- 
light to the happy poſſeſſor of her, that ſhe is full 
worthy to be delired with impatience, and ſought 
after with care, and courted with aſſiduity, and 
careſſed with endearment, and ought not to ſolicit 
admirers, 1 to obtrude herſelf upon them, leſt by 


perſons 
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perſons of diſcernment ſhe be deſpiſed for her for- 
wardneſs, her affectation, and her vanity. 

It is enough that the governors of philoſophical 
ſchools be willing to try, whether they can, with 
their utmoſt ſkill and application, moderate and 
direct the paſſions of young men, and form them to 
virtue: a taſk of no mean importance, of no incon- 
fiderable difficulty; and always attended, as with 
great uncertainty, ſo with great ſolicitude about 
the event: in which, if they ſucceed, they oblige 
infinitely; and, if they do not, they cannot, ſure, 
have contracted any great obligations for the good 
offices that are done them, in ſending ſuch ſcholars 
to them as ſhall have diſturbed their tranquillity. 


To aſk, and ſolicit, and importune a parent 
for theſe favours, is what a modeſt man cannot'do; 
for it is to ſay of himſelf that he inſtructs in the 
beſt manner. It is what a prudent man dares not 
do; for it is to engage for the ſobriety and im- 

rovement which no man living can warrant. It 
is what a man of proper talents needs not do, for 
his qualifications will ſolicit for him. It is what a 
man who knows he hath proper talents will not 
condeſcend to do, for it is to render his abilities 
ſuſpected, and to make a profeſſion, which, in it- 
ſelf, is of the greateſt dignity, of che loweſt con- 
fideration, and of the cheapeſt value. Did Socrates 
ever aſk any mortal to ſend him ſcholars? If any 
thing had ever eſcaped out of thoſe venerable lips 
that was capable of being ſo interpreted, he would 
_ been confounded at the proſtitution of his 
wiſdom. 


$ 6. There are indeed good offices which a pa- 
rent may do for governors of ſocieties, in a proper 
care of his ſon, before he ſends him to the univer- 
ſity, and in a proper conduct towards him after- 
* wards. 
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wards, But theſe, being at once the parent's inter- 
eſt and duty, are not to be imputed as obligations 
to governors of ſocieties, However, ſince theſe 
have a natural tendency to make the buſineſs of 
education eaſy, pleaſant, and ſucceſsful, thoſe who 
are engaged in that employment, will be always 
thankful for them. But as theſe good offices may 
be repaid by the inſtructors of youth in their ſub- 
ſequent care of the ſcholars committed to their 
charge, ſo if they are repaid, let them have the 
ſatisfaction to think they are not {till in debt. 


$ 7. There is nothing in which men are more 
likely to err than in * eſtimate they make of 
mutual benefits. I beg leave, therefore, to em- 
brace the opportunity that is given me to declare, 
what it is I expect from parents, which if they do 
not perform, the leſs, I hope, they will demand of 
me; and the leſs forward they will be to accuſe the 
place of education. And what it is they are en- 
titled to from me; which the leſs I regard, the 
more I ſhall deſerve reproach. 

Whoever intends me the favour of educating his 
fon, 1 expect, that he ſhould have impreſſed upon 
his tender mind early notions of juſtice and honour ; 
have encouraged an openneſs and frankneſs of be- 
haviour ; have ſhewn an example of ſobriety, 
_ devotion, and good order in his own family; and 
have ſo far concealed his affection as to have pre- 
| ſerved his authority. 


5 8, When the parent hath actually ſent his ſon 
to be educated by me, I expect he ſhould be well 
aware, that we-are both embarked in the ſame de- 
ſign, and aim at the ſame end, the education of his 
ſon ; in which, as I can have no intereſt equa] to 
his, ſo neither ſeparate from his. I expect that, for 
the promoting this deſign, and for the ee 

| this 
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this end, he ſhould be ready to do me all the 
offices of a wiſe, affectionate, and faithful ally. I 
expect that, in all doubtful matters, he ſhould ad- 
viſe with me; and that, in all caſes deſerving and 
wanting his aſſiſtance, he ſhould cheer me with his 
countenance, and ſtrengthen me with his authoriry. 
Particularly, if he hath been ſo prudent as earneſtly 
to deſire of me, That his ſon may ſubmit to the 
rules of the place of his education equally wita the 
meaneſt member of the community ; that he may 
live ſoberly, virtuouſly, frugally, ſtudiouſy:“ and 
I, accordingly, being affected with the parent's 
concern, and ſenſible of the truſt repoſed in me, 
purſue his inſtructions with fidelity; and poſſibly, 
thereby, incur the diſpleaſure of the youth, and ex- 
poſe myſelf to the obloquy of his idle aſſociates, 
who have leiſure to find fault with my diligence, 
and diſingenuity to RE it, and malevo- 
lence to Liſparage it, and activity to hinder any 
good effects of it; I expect, that, under theſe diffi- 
culties, which the conſcience of my duty, and my 
zeal for his ſervice have brought upon me, he 
ſhould not have ſo little honour as to deſert me, 
much leſs to revolt from me to the oppoſite fide, 
and to betray me, and fight againſt me: but that 
he ſhould be attached ſo much the cloſer to me, by 
how much the more he finds me in diſtreſs that 
needs his help; and in diſtreſs for his ſake, that 
gives me a perfect title to it. I expect, that, if he 
receive any complaints from his ſon, they may be 
imparted to me. There may be reaſon for thoſe 
complaints, and then I ſhall have opportunity to 
do his ſon juſtice. There may be no reaſon for 
them, and then, to do myſelf juſtice. And laſtly, 
if there ſhould happen to be a diſorder in the ſoci- 
ety, or any thing ſhould be reported of its diſci- 
pline tending to leſſen either the reputation or ia- 
tereſt of the houſe, or of the governors or tutors 
C 4 thereof, 
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thereof, which, at firſt hearing, may ſurpriſe him; 
] expe, that, whilſt he deſires his ſon may be 
taught to be a philoſopher, he ſhould not himſelf 
be ſuch a plebeian as to be carried away by a firſt 
appearance: but that he ſhould defire an account 
of fats from me; and communicate to me what 
different repreſentations of the ſaid facts he re- 
ccives from others; and that, if the ſame be not 
well ſupported, he ſhould be ready to aſſiſt me to 
reduce that into order which is out of order; and 
be a good deal guided by me in the application of 
ſuch his aſſiſtance. 


$ 9. For myſelf, from the moment a parent hath 
entered his ſon in my ſociety, as I cannot but think 
he hath thereby given me a proof of his entire con- 
fidence in me, ſo hath he merited of me that I 
ſhould not abuſe it. I muſt therefore now look 
upon the ſon as one cf my family; I muſt conſider, 
that I am in the place of his father; that the ſame 
folly, and 1dleneſs, and ill manners, and intem- 
perance which a wiſe father would diſlike, I muſt 
diſlike ; that the good education of the youth is of 
ſo great conſequence, that not only his own welfare 

depends upon it, but the happineſs alſo of multi- 
rudes 1s intereſted in it; that if the principles of 
religion and virtue, ſobriety, honour,\and juſtice be 
well impreſſed upon him, the influence of them 
will not only reach his father and mother, and 
brothers and ſiſters; but deſcend allo to his wife 
and children, to his friends and acquaintance, to 
his ſervants and dependants ; and be diffuſed and 
diſtributed into all his contracts and promiſes, his 
truſts and engagements. I mult further confider, 
that what is of this conſequence is by me under. 
taken; and for ſuch a reward as I have thought 
fit to accept ; that hereby I profeſs to have leiſure, 


inclination, and ability to perform what the parent 
expects ; 


* r 
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expects; that hereby others, however well diſpoſed. 
or qualified to inſtru, are by me excluded from 
taking the charge of this youth upon them ; thac 
if I neglect him, I do him an injury which I can 
never repair; that not only the expence of a libe- 
ral education is loſt (a burthen of itſelf inſupport- 
able to many parents); but the time is loſt, and 
the man is loit. And I become anſverable to God, 
and to the world, for all the irregularities of his 
future life, which might have been prevented by a 
better care. 

Now, if agreeably to theſe conſiderations, I ſhall 
have diſcharged my duty faithfully and conſcienti- 
ouſly towards him, whatever obligation I may ſeem 
to lie under to the father, for having had ſo good 
an opinion of the ſociety as to enter his ton a 
member of it, I ſhall think mvſelf to have fully 
fatisfied this obligation, even though, the young 
man ſhould not have received benefit equal to the 
pains I had taken to improve him, 


$ 10. Poſſibly a parent may expect from me, 
that, as often as he enquires after his ſon's deport- 
ment, I ſhould be very particular, and acquaint him 
with all that I know, whether bad, or good. 'The 
good he ſhall be ſure to hear the firſt opportunity: 
the bad when I ſhall think it convenient. What I 
can correct myſelf, I am not willing the father 
ſhould ever know. As I may be too laviſh in my 
praiſe of the ſcholar's firſt behaviour, and make a 
parent too ſecure, and, if the future conduct be 
not agreeable to the Jonah, heighten his diſ- 
appointment; ſo may I be too forward in my diſ- 
praiſe of it, and make a parent uneaſy where all 
that was wanting to be done, might have been done 
without his help. Unwelcome things muſt be ſomes 
times told ; and a father muſt be rather grieved 
than deceived in a matter of ſo great importance: 
C 5 But, 
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But, is there any time of life wherein an affectionate 
parent is without anxiety? and ſhall I be at once 
ſo ill-natured and impertinent as to afflict him un- 
neceſſarily? Provided I am not too long trying to 
rectify what is amiſs in the ſcholar, it is better I 
ſhould try without the paternal aid. For, if I ſuc- 
ceed, I ſhall not have expoſed him. The charac- 
ter which was threatened with danger, having 
narrowly eſcaped, and being yet unhurt, may help 
to ſhew him the value of it, and make him ſtudious 
to preſerve it. Poſſibly he may love me the more; 
for that I had him in my power, and there was 
room for complaint, and yet I was tender of him. 
This affection in the ſcholar, may be made uſe of 
by the governor to many excellent purpoſes ; and, 
in good natures, with better effect, than what re- 
peated admonitions and puniſhments would have 
22 without it. The ſon, not conſcious of 
ving offended the father, will meet him more 
„ and, believing the father to have a 
| wo opinion of him, will converſe with him more 
reely; and a thing, too uncommon but very de- 
ſirable, may come to paſs, there may be a friend- 
ſhip between them. Beſides, there are many faults 
in young men, which, though it be proper for a 
governor not to overlook them, are yet too little 
to be .repreſented to a parent; and, when com- 
plained of by a governor, begin to have the ap- 
arance of veg greater than they really are. 
Beides, I do not know the tempers of all fathers. 
Some have too great-lenity ; and here, when the ir- 
regularity or negle& hath been complained of, and 
forgiven, or not reſented properly, the ſon is out 
of his pain ; he hath nothing further to fear; he 
will go on juſt as he did before ; he hath found-out 
that his father cannot be angry with him, On the 
other hand, ſome parents have too great aſperity ; 
and here, more miſchief may officiouſly and indiſ- 
| creetly 
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ereetly be done in a moment, than an age of after- 
extenuation of the fault, and remonſtrance againſt 
the paternal ſeverity, can repair, In the former 
caſe, it is better the father ſhould not contend, 
than not conquer. He had better leave his ſon to 
his governor, whoſe polity can never ſuffer him to 
be defeated, and who, if he will be equal, and 
keep up to, and within the rules of his ſociety, 
will always have it in his power to be invincible. 
In the latter, the fon knows beſt what he has to 
fear; and what he is very much afraid of he muſt 
take care to avoid, by letting other methods pre- 
vail. For, if they do not, this, after fair trial,. 
and before ill habits. are got, is then to be made 
uſe of, let what will be the conſequence, if a go- 
vernor will be cither faithful to the truſt repoſed in 
him by the father; or careful of the ſociety he 
governs, which will always ſuffer from the con- 
verſation and example of an idle or vicious member, 
who ſhall be ſeen to have any reſt in it without a 
quick reformation, | 


$ 11, With regard to the behaviour of young: 
men, allowances maſt be made for their warmth ot 
temper, briſk and enterprizing ſpirit, inadvertence,, 
inexperience, But then, as they are capable of 
advice, and ſtand in need of it; and, that they 
may the better receive it, are put under governors 
and tutors, whoſe years enable them, and whoſe 
ſtations require them to give it; and who are in- 
truſted with authority to inforce it; ſo will it be 
expected, and inſiſted upon, that young men ſhould 
hearken to it, and regulate their condu@ by it. 
The moſt conceited young men living, da not, 
ſurely, think themſelves altogether ſo wiſe now, as 
they ſhall be . years hence; and probably 
may not judge amiſs, if they ſhould do their go- 
vernor the honour, ſince he is twenty years older, to 

think him alſo ſomewhat wiſer. 
C6 $ 12. With 
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$ 12. With regard to the improvements of young 
men, allowances muſt be made likewiſe, on ac- 
count of the difference of their natural parts, and 
of the different degrees of ſchool learning with 
which they come to the Univerſity, Bur then, as 
diligence is in every man's power, ſo their utmoſt 
_ diligence will be required of them. With this a 
governor will be contented, though the effects of it 
be but mean. Mean performances, if theſe are 
the beſt they can produce, muſt have a value put 
upon them above their proper value; and a modeſt, 
innocent, and diligent youth (which is a lovely 
creature) is entitled to the beſt interpretations of 
every thing he can ſay or do, 


$ 13. But, if young ſcholars will trifle away all 
their time, and loſe the opportunities of improve- 
ment which will never return to them; if they 
will conſtantly impoſe crude, and perfunctory ex- 
erciſes upon their governor, to whom, perhaps, it 
may be often painful to read the beſt they can do; 
if he finds they are not at all in earneſt in apply- 
ing themſelves to the buſineſs of the place, but 
conſider only how, by affected and unneceſlary 
occaſions of abſence, to evade it; if, inſtead of 
Jetting him have any agreeable fruit of the pains 
he takes with them, or of the advice he gives to 
them, they bring difficulties upon him; if, inſtead 
of ſubmiſſion to the rules of the ſociety they are 
members of, and to the methods of inſtitution in 
it, there be perverſeneſs, and obſtinacy, and im- 
pudence, and cavil, and combination, than which, 
as there is nothing more diſagreeing with the 
nature and deſign of government, ſo is there no- 
thing more loathſome to a governor. I am of 
Opinion, that he who conceals theſe things ſo every 
way injurious to the young men intruſted to his 
care, is not good-natured, which he may think he 


Is, 


* 


| 
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is, nor ought he ever to be ſo eſteemed: unleſs it 
be a proof of his good nature, that he is unfaith- 
ful to his truſt; indolent in the ruin of his ſcholar; 
inſenſible of a tender parent's concern; unmindful 
of the honour of the place of education; difinter- 
eſted in the ſervice of his country; indifferent in 
the cauſe of virtue. 


$ 14. Again, parents of a better rank or fortune 
may poſlibly expet, that their children ſhould 
meet with a degree of reſpect from their governor 
exceeding that which is uſually ſhewn to ſcholars 
of inferior condition, Or, if ſuch parents ſhould 
not univerſally require this (for parents differ), yet 
the young gentlemen themſelves will ſoon be in- 
ſtructed to demand it; and to think they are well 
intitled to it by the merit of their great conde- 
ſcenſion in becoming members of, and conſequent- 
ly ornaments to the ſociety, 

For my own part, I readily agree with them 
thus far, that, whoever is an ornament to any 
ſociety, he hath, on this very account, an un- 
doubted right to a particular regard from the 
vernor of it: but, I fear, we are not perlekly 
agreed what it is to be an ornament to a Society. 

To wear fine cloaths is not to be an ornament to 
a Society. An unity, and ſimplicity of dreſs, of 
materials, if not grave, certainly not gay, is more 
genteel, more manly, more ſuited to the ſtudious 
life, more expreſſive of a mind intent upon learn- 
ing, and inquiſitive after knowledge, and of a con- 
tempt of what the effeminate and illiterate are wont 
to admire. There are, it may be, times and places, 
wherein, if one be not too much pleaſed with fine 
cloaths, one may be allowed to be fine without 
cenſure. But finery amongſt ſcholars, in a ſcholar, 
and whilſt he is profeſſedly in purſuit of thoſe im- 
provements which adorn the mind, is, even in a 
perſon 
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perſon of fortune, an impropriety, if not an abſur- 
dity. So that this ſort of merit, if it entitle him 
to any reſpect from his mercer who clothes him 
with it, or from his valet who ftrips him of it, 
cannot entitle him to any from his governor. 
Neither is it to be an ornament to a Society to 
+ ſpend a great deal of money in it in coſtly treats 
and entertainments. For frugality, which is ſober 
and temperate, which avoids as well careleſs and 
unneceſſary, as vicious and vain expences, that 
there may be always wherewith to be juſt, and 
good, and beneficent; that there may be no diſtreſs, 
ncr temptation to do mean or wicked things through 
neceſſity, is one great part of a liberal education. 
All our academical inſtitutions have this view; they 
all tend this way. A plainneſs of diet made ac- 
ceptable by evening ſobriety and early riſing, and 
this in a moderate portion at ſtated times, is the 
univerſal rule of this place: and is of ſingular uſe, 
whether it be conſidered, as a help to the contem- 
lation of the ſtudious; or as a preſervative of 
bealch to the ſedentary ; or as a guard to the inno- 
cence of young men whole paſſions are preſſing with 
force upon them. For any young gentleman, there- 
fore, to diſſipate a great deal of money in ſo need- 
leſs, ſo improper, ſo culpable an expence, becauſe 
he is rich enough to afford it, or vain enough to 
affect it; and thereby, to introduce into theſe 
places of education a reluctance to comply with 
the frugal methods of life here j and re- 
quired ; a nicety and elegance in eating and drink- 
ing ; diſpoſitions to luxury and .idleneſs, and the 
natural — — thereof, is not to adorn a So- 
ciety, but to debauch it; is to hinder any body elſe 
from being an ornament to it; and the way to en- 
title himſelf, not to his governor's eſteem, but to 
his very great diſpleaſure. 


To 
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To adorn a Society is to live agreeably to the 
rules of it;- to ſtudy its peace, and intereſt, and re- 
putation ; to ſet ſuch a pattern of ſober life, and 
of ſtrict regard to religious and moral duties, as to 
excite a general imitation ; and to carry away ſuch 
improvements from it, as cannot fail to refle& 
glory back upon it. I have read in much admired 
authors, that virtue is the only nobility ; and from 
thence infer, that a youth of the higheſt quality is 
no ornament to any Society without virtue. If he 
departs from the virtues of his anceſtors, it will be 
faid of him without ſcruple, that he is not an or- 
nament to his family: nay, perhaps, that he is ſo 
fir at leaſt a diſhonour to it, as he makes it doubt. 
ful, whether they had ever given him any uſeful 
inſtruction, or ſet him any fine example. If he ſuits 
not his behaviour to the inſtitutions of his governor, 
how is he an ornament to his Society? May he not 
rather be ſaid to bring a diſcredit upon it, as he 
makes it uncertain, whether, ſince the abilities and 
care of governors and tutors produce not the deſired 
fruit, any ſkill or induſtry was employed in his 
education ? | 

But is there not a particular reſpe& due to per- 
ſons of quality and fortune as ſuch ? I readily azree 
there is; and acknowledge, that their ſuperior 
birth, or eſtate, the one being a preſumption of 
better manners, the other a power to do greater 
good, doth entitle them to a different reſpect from 
that vouchſafed to others of lower condition, and 
meaner circumſtances : but again, I fear, we are 
not agreed wherein this reſpect is to conſiſt, 

The greateſt reſpect that a governor can ſhew to 
perſons of diſtinction, is, to help them to preſerve 
their character. This will beſt be done, by ſhew- 
ing them, that their ſuperior condition, which may 
ſeem in vulgar eſtimate to give them greater 


licence, doth indeed Jay a greater reſtraint upon 
them; 
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them; that their high ſituation renders their be- 
haviour more conſpicuous, and obliges them to be 
more careful of it; that more eyes will be upon 
them to obſerve what they do; that what they 
fhall be obſerved to do, whether good or ill, 
will come recommended to great numbers by 
their example; that they have it therefcre a 
good deal in their power to- make the world 
better or worſe, as they ſhall be diſpoſed to behave 
themſelves; that, as it is their privilege to have 
an extenſive influence, fo is it their duty to ule it 
for the benefit of mankind, and for the glory of 
God; and, beſides all this, that envy will be very 
inquiſitive to know, whether the ſtation or weal h 
they poſſeſs, be equalled by the deſert of the pol- 
ſeſſors: that, therefore, if they would be reſpected 
by others, they muſt revere themſelves, ſtand in awe 
of themſelves, and be careful not to do any thing 
unworthy of themſelves, 

A governor will further ſhew his greater reſpect 
to perſons of ſuperior rank, by allowing them more 
of his converſation, if he perceives it to be agree- 
able to them; by receiving them in a more free 
and open * rams than others of inferior condition 
will interpret properly, or make a right uſe of ; by 
addrefling himſelt to them in terms moſt likely to 
affect genercus natures, till he finds he makes no 
— upon them this way; and, ſo far as will 
eonſiſt with that ſhare of vigilance which is due to 
every member of his Society, by being as much 
more watchful over their conduct, as they ſeem 


- thereto entitled, by the greater conſideration al- 


lowed by their parents for the care of them; and 
the greater importance it is of to the world, whe- 

ther they do well, or miſcarry, 
But a governor, who, as a Philoſopher, defies 
nothing that is ſuperijuous ; and who, as a divine, 
knows for certain, that no earth'y thing is of ary 
value 
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value compared either with the pleaſure, or with 
the reward of virtue; will not be ſo baſe, as, in 
conjunction with grooms, and footmen, and nurſes, 
and refugee tutors, to ſhew his reſpect to them by 
admiring their fortune, or their birth, and thereby 
corrupting their miods with falſe notions of great- 
neſs; or by flattering them in their follies or their 
vices ; or by ſuiting himſelf to their — 
etites. He will rather ſhew the great regard 
hath fog them, by being ſolicitous to implant in 
them humility, tenderneſs, love of juſtice, modeſty, 
fidelity, magnanimity, qualities ever attended with 
the affection and eſteem of mankind; by endea- 
vouring to reſtrain, and moderate, and direct their 
paſſions, interwoven as they are with their con- 
ſtitution by the Author of nature for very excellent 
purpoſes; and by keeping their eye perpetually and 
immoveably fixed upon their mortality. Wortby 
of fo great a prince was that order of Philip king 
of Macedon, that a memento mori ſhould be pre- 
ſented to him every morning, leſt, in the midi of 
his height and grandeur and affluence, and proſ- 
perity, which might diſcourage other monitors, he 
ſhould forget that he muſt die; and left, in any 
part of the day after, he ſhould be tranſported to 
ſay or do any thing which could not become à man 
that muſt die, 

As a governor will not therefore ſhew his reſpe& 
to them by flattery which will expoſe them; nor by 
fearing to give them faithful advice, leſt he ſhould 
offend them; as if it was the great man's privilege 
not to have one true friend in the world; ſo neither 
will he do it by partiality. Where, therefore, the 
rule is general, he will expect a general obedience 
to it. He will neither be ſo intimidated by their 
quality, nor fo aſtoniſhed at their wealth, as to have 
any doubr upon him, whether, when they have 
adventured to commit the ſame ſault with others, 

they 
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they ſhall ſuffer the ſame penalty, having equally 
ſobjected themſelves to the ſame law. L 
If there are gentlemen who diflike the law of 
their own country, they may live under that of 
France or Italy, or Spain: but under whatſoever 
law they ſhall chooſe to live, to that they mult 
ſubmit. If they diſlike the ſtatutes of any parti- 
cular ſociety or ſchool, they will beſt pleaſe them- 
ſelves in becoming members of that ſociety whoſe 
rules they prefer. But ſtill of whatſoever, ſociety, 
governed by rules which are general, they think fit 
to become members, to thoſe rules they muſt con- 
form. If it be reaſonable to exempt them from 
the lties to which others are ſabjeR, it will be 
reaſonable alſo that there ſhould be a law to ex- 
empt them. In the mean time, as where the law 
of their country makes no difference between 
ſons, the interpreter of it doth not think himſelf at 
kberty to make any, fo, where the ſtatutes of a 
ſociety equally regard all the members of the com- 
munity, the governor of it will be obliged ſo to 
regard them. Partiality in a governor weakens 
that reverence that is due to his perſon, and conſe- 
quently that awe and influence he ſhould have upon 
his ſociety. Partiality in a governor is an evil 
leſſon to the governed: teaches them, in their turn, 
to obey thoſe paſſions, which it is the defign of a 
liberal education to ſubdue ; teaches them to prefer 
what their unaccountable love or hatred, what their 
unreaſonable hopes or fears ſhall ſuggeſt, to what 
1 their unbiaſſed judgment doth approve; teaches 
1 them a wrong uſe of power, which, when it ſhalt: 
1 hereafter be intruſted with them to protect, they 
1 will employ to enſlave; takes away from them the 
„ ſight of their — in thoſe reſpects in which all 
1 men are equal; confounds the diſtinctions between 
Ii good and evil, and flatters them that what is a 
bt ault in another, when not taken notice of in them- 
W | 4 ſelves, 
N 
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ſelves, is not a fault in themſelves. By this means, 
they will be untaught, in the = lace of their 
education, thoſe right notions of themſelves and 
others, which they had in a good meaſure learnt 
before they came to it. Nor will they always be 
ſo happy as to get off clear with this load of undue 

reference. The ſtation of a favourite is invidious. 
| He ſtands in a very ſlippery place. The disfavoured 
perſon is diſinclined to him, and will be glad to 
| ſee him in thoſe bad circumſtances in which his” 
governor ſhall be aſhamed not to animadvert upon 
him ; and perhaps will contribute to involve both 
him and his governor in difficulties, out of which 
they will not eaſily extricate themſelves ; and there 
will always be parties and enmities in the ſociety, 
whoſe improvements, as well as whoſe WR 94 
muſt depend on the peace of it. A governor, 
therefore, in the execution of the ſtatutes, can nei- 
ther prudently, nor juſtly make any difference 
between thoſe who are ſtyled gentlemen commons- 
ers, and thoſe who are called ſimply commoners, 
who are not unfrequently of the ſame family with 
thoſe of the ſuperior order, very often of as good, 
and ſometimes of better. A gentleman commoner 
hath a ſoul to be ſaved as well as a ſervitor, and is 
under the ſame obligations to religion and virtue. 
A 2 commoner owes a duty to his country, 
and hath no more title to be uſeleſs to it, than any 
other perſon to whom he would ſhift off the dili- 
gence and the qualifications to ſerve it. Nor can. 
a meaner thought ever enter the heart of any man,. 
than that the only occaſion of ſtudy and improve-. 
ment in arts and ſciences is indigence; and that, 
for himſelf, he hath eſtate enough to live upon, 
without any aid from learned acquiſitions. Un. 
happy. youth ! little does he think, how much wiſ- 
dom is neceſſary to propriety of conduct in an 
ample fortune. | 


Diſparity: 
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Diſparity of family or fortune was not regarded 
at ſchool, nor will it be taken notice of when 
young men ſhall have- left the univerſity. Where 
the law is equally binding to all, and for the ſame 
reaſons, it muſt be equally obſerved by all. Obe- 
dience to the laws is a debt that every one owes to 
ſociety. And great men's ſons muſt here be taught 
loyalty to their Prince, by ſubmiſſion to inferior 
governors, as well as the children of meaner 
parents. In the army it 1s not uncommon for per- 
ſons of noble extraction to ſerve under a general 
of inferior birth: and if any young gentleman of 
the higheſt quality were to do me the honour” to 
adorn this humble Society, deſtined, as it is, 
chiefly to the education of youth for the ſacred pro- 
feſſion, I ſhould expect from him a compliance with + 
the local rules, and a behaviour towards me that 
was fit to be ſhewn to a governor. And, I hope, 
the knowledge of what is due to my ſtation, would 


not make me forget my duty to him in any other 
place. | 


Dr. Nxwrox. 
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SET TTO N EERT 


ON LENITY AND SEVERITY OF DISCIPLINE, 


Nec domus nec reſpub. ſtare poteſt, fi in ea nec 
rectꝭ factis premia extent ulla, nec ſupplicia pec- 
catis. Neither can a private family nor a ftate ſub- 
, if no rewards are held out in it for good conduct, 
nor penalties for offences. a Cic. 


UMANITY is ſhocked at the degree of 
ſeverity which has been often uſed in 
ſchools. An infant has ſuffered more under a 
ſevere maſter *, than a culprit under the rigour 


of 


»The followipg paſſage from Eraſmus gives an 

idea of the old ſeverity. The perſons alluded 40 
are ſuppoſed to be Dean Colet and the two maſters 
of St. Paul's ſchool, Lilly and Rytwiſe, who were 
remarkable for ſanguinary diſcipline. 
Novi theologum quendam, et quidem -domeſti- 
cc, maximi nominis, cvjus animo nulla crudelitas 
ſatisfaciebat in diſcipulos, quum magiſtros haberet 
ſtrenue plagoſos. Id exiſtimabat unice et ad de- 
Jiciendam ingeniorum ferociam, et ad edomandam 
#tatis laſciviam pertinere. 

Nunquam agitabat convivium apud gregem 
ſuum, niſi quemadmod um comadiz exeunt in lætam 
cataſtrophen, ita poſt cibum ſumptum, unus aut 
alter protaheretur virgis lacerandus; et interim 
ſæviebat et in immeritos, nimirum ut aſſueſ- 


cerent plagis, 
Ipſe 
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of the law for offences againſt the community. 
Compaſſion alone muſt excite all who are not 
deſtitute of feeling, to interpoſe in the protec- 
tion of defenceleſs childhood. But reaſon alſo 
informs us, that extreme rigour is not only to 
be reprobated for its cruelty, but likewiſe for its 
inutility in promoting the purpoſes of education, 
and its ill effects on the puerile diſpoſition, 
The heart is injured by it in a degree not to be 
compenſated by any improvement of the under- 
ſtanding, even if it were found to contribute to 


improvement, 

In all deſperate caſes, ſuch as natural ſtu- 
pidity, or habitual depravity, it were happy if 
maſters could be diſintereſted, or parents 
impartial enough, to lay aſide all thoughts of 


Ipſe quondam adſtiti proximus quum a prandis 
ex more, puerum evocarat, annos natum, ut opinor, 
decem. Recens autem a matre venerat in eum gre- 
gem. Præfatus eſt, illi matrem eſſe cum primis 
piam fœminam, ab ea fibi puerum ſtudios: com- 
mendatum : mox ut haberet occaſionem cædendi, 
cæpit objicere, neſcio quid ferociæ, quum nihil 
minus præ ſe ferret puer, et innuit illi cui collegii 
præſecturam commiſerat (huic ex re ſatelles erat 
cognomen), ut cæderet. Ille protinus dejectum 
puerum ita cæcidit, quaſi ſacrilegium commiſiſſet. 
Theologus ſemel atque iterum interpellavit, ar: 
eft, ſatis eff. At carnifex ille, fervore ſurdus, 
peregit ſuam carnificinam pene uſque ad pueri 
ſyncopen. Mox theologus verſus ad nos, nihi/ 
commeruit, inquit, ſed erat humiliandus, nam hoc 
verbo eſt uſus. Quis unquam ad eum modum 


erudivit mancipium, imo quis afinum ? 
ERASsuus de Puer. Inſt. 


farther 
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farther inſtruction, and to deſtine their charge to 


ſome occupation which requires little or no pre- 
paratory diſcipline. The difficulty conſiſts in 
determining the exact time at which the trial 
ſhall be concluded. And this is a difficulty not 
eaſily overcome ; for parental fondneſs will not 
eaſily be led to deſpair of a ſon's abilities, and it 
is, it muſt be owned, a painful taſk, to convince 
a parent of ſo melancholy a truth. In ſuch a' 
circumſtance, the maſter will at leaſt act a mer- 
ciful part, to let the boy proceed unmoleſted as 
well as he can, and not correct him for invo- 
luntary omiſſion, and for natural defects. He 
will then comply with the rule preſcribed by 
common ſenſe and juſtice, to do no harm where 
he can do no good ®, 

Parents have ſometimes ſo far overcome their 
feelings, by their deſire of promoting what they 
judged the welfare of their children, as to re- 
quire ſeverity. It is an unreaſonable demand 
upon a man of liberal education, whoſe diſpoſi- 
tion has been ſoftened by the ſtudies of huma- 


* Mali przceptores, qui diſcipulos libentids ver- 
berant quam docent. They are bad maſters who 
had rather beat than teach their ſcholars. 6 © 

| Morus. 

Tune in eo loco, quem Græci ab etio, ſcholam, 
Latini a woluptate, ludum appellandum cenſuerunt, 
pluſquam Phalaridis tyrannidem exerces ? 

ERxAsuvus. 

Effice ut merito te amet grex tuus: ut miretur 
primum ſtudia: deinde te quoque, ſtudiorum 
gratia ; poſtremo, utrumque ſtudiorum causa. 


Idem. 
nity, 
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nity. No emolument can recompenſe him for 
that degradation which he muſt endure by ac- 
cuſtoming himſelf to inflit ſufferings on a fel- 
low - creature at that tender age, which cannot 
poſſibly deſerve extreme rigour. Eos 

The ſcriptural remark, indeed, that he that 
ſpareth the rod ſpoileth the child, comes from 
too high authority to be controverted. He that 
ſpareth a moderate uſe of the rod on proper oc- 
caſions, indiſputably does an injury to the de- 
linquent ; becauſe he encourages, by impunity, 
the repetition of his crime. But this paſſage, 
like moſt others, has been miſapplied, and more 
evil. has reſulted from-the too liberal, than from 
the too ſparing, uſe of the rod. 

Human nature is, however, at every ſtage of 
life, prone to evil.; particularly prone at a time 
when to inherent corruption are added, imbeci- 
lity of underſtanding, and want of experience “. 
Idleneſs is alſo difficult to be avoided at an age, 


when the effects of exertion are unknown, or 


too remote to affect the mind t. A very young 


* Cereus in vitium flecti. 

Yielding, as wax, to vice. Hog. 

Cito nequitia ſubrepit; virtus difficilis inventu 
eſt, rectorem, ducemque deſiderat. Etiam fine 
2 vitia diſcuntur. Wickedne/s foon inſinuates 
itſelf; Virtue is difficult to be found; it requires a 
director and guide. Vices are learned without any in- 


fructor. SEN. 


+ Id imprimis cavere oportebit, ne quæ ſtudia 
amare nondum poteſt, oderit. This, in the firſt 
place, you muſt take care of ——that he may not hate 
thoſe ſtudies which he cannot yet love. 

. QUINTILIAN, 


boy 
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Hoy is commanded to commit a certain portion 
of his grammar to memory, The taſk he finds 
painful. Enticements to neglect ſurround him; 
and the benefit to be received by performing 
the taſk is diſtant, and of a nature which he 
cannot comprehend, Diſpoſitions the moſt 
amiable, and the moſt likely to ſucceed in lite- 
rature , are perhaps, at the boyiſh period of 
life, under the ſtrongeſt temptations to idleneſs, 
and its conſequence, improper behaviour, To 
ſuffer a fertile ſoil to be over-run with weeds, or 


* Such diſpoſitions are, however, thus finely de- 
ſeribed by the poet Vida, 


Contra autem'vanum multi effundere laborem 
Quos fruſtra excoluiſſe ſolum male pinguis arenæ 
Pœnituit, ventiſque viam tentaſſe negatis 

Quod ne cui ſero contingat forte docenti, 
Continuo poterit certis præſciſcere ſignis, 
Namque puer nullis rectorum hortatibus ipſe 
Sponte ſua exercetur, amatque, rogatque docentes 
Primus, inardeſcitque ingenti laudis amore. 
Provocat hinc ſocios pulchra ad certamina primus 
Exultatque animo victor, ſyperatus amaris * 
Mordetur curis, latebraſque et ſola requirit, 
Infelix loca, ad zquales pudet ire, graveſque 
Vultus ferre nequit chari reRoris inultus, 

Nec lachrymis penitus caruerunt ora decoris 
Hic mihi ſe, divis, fatiſque volentibus affert, 
Huic muſz indulgent omnes, hunc poſcit Apollo 
At nullam prorſus tibi ſpem fruſtra excitat ille 
Quem non ulla movet præduleis gloria famæ 

Et præcepta negat duras dimittere in aures 
Immemor auditi, cui turpis inertia mentem 
Dejicit, atque hebetes torpent in corpore ſenſas; 
Huic curam mono ne quiſquam impendat inanem. 


Vor, II. 9 to 
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to lie uncultivated, is lamentable. What then 
can bedone? Some method muſt be deviſed of 
influencing the hopes and fears; and this muſt 
be accommodated to the diſpoſition. On a 
meek and tender diſpoſition, very flight marks 
of diſpleaſure or approbation will produce a 
rful effect; an angry look or word will 
ſucceed better as a corrective on ſuch an one, 
than ſtripes on the back of the audacious. On 
a truly ingenuous mind, praiſe and ſname * will 
at all times be ſufficient. On the intermediate 
ſorts, thoſe who are neither remarkable for ten- 
derneſs of feeling, nor generoſity of nature, and 
who conſtitute the common herd, and the 
greater part , I with regret aſſert, that it will 
be ſometimes indiſpenſably neceſſary to inflict 
_ corporal puniſhment f. To inveigh againſt it, 
is no new topic. Long and conſtant experience 
has decided on its abſolute neceſſity, Declama- 
tion on this ſubject, as well as on others, de- 
ſerves little attention. 
Vet, even on the more hardened culprits, 
there are a few methods which may be tried 
previouſly to the infliction of extreme ſeverity, 


#* Praiſe them openly, reprehend them ſecretly, 
Lord BurGiLEY. 
+ Oleg d wynouile, Tous jv Xenclw; % @urpvs 
often iNyovg tives inalipoves Tov; Os pilats mhiiglavee 
Thus he thought that the ve» & GOOD and the veRY 
BAD were indeed but few; but that the miDbLE 
SORT were the moſt numerous. PLATO. 
+ Tv yap xaxo at 0:5 Konafrw iv N aprivery ou To 
Jorvyne One ought to correct the bad that he may be- 
teme better, but not the unfortunate, PLATO. 


They 
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They may be confined from play on a holiday z 
they may be debarred a meal; they may be ſent 
to their chamber before their companions ; their 

ket allowance may be retrenched; or an ad- 
ditional taſk may be aſſigned. The frequency 
of theſe, however, deſtroys their effect; and, in 
many caſes, it is not poſſible to avoid the uſe of 
the rod *. Capital crimes 1, ſuch as immoral 
actions, which, from the early depravity of the 
human heart, often abound in fchools, muſt 
meet with a capital puniſhment. The greateſt 
degree of terror and diſgrace attends it, when 
inflicted with a few concomitant formalities, 
which ſometimes operate when the pain would 
be diſregarded. After all, they who are con- 
verſant with boys, know that there ſometimes 
ariſe individuals ſo hardened by nature or habit, 
that they can bear every * with alacrity, and 
glory in their ſhame. For ſuch ſpirits, a ſea- 
life opens the only refuge, 

Lenity, however amiable its motive, when ill- 
judged t and exceſſive, is in effect cruelty, It 


* Quo ſæpius monuerit, hoc rarids caſtigabit. 
The oftner the maſter admoniſhes, the I;s frequently 
he will chaſti/e. QuINTILIAN. 

But this is not univerſally true; for frequent re- 
proofs loſe their efficacy by their frequency, 

+ Præceptor nec habeat vitia, nec ferat. Let the 
maſter neither have vicer, nor bear them. 

| QuINTILIAN, 

t Impunitas peccandi maxima illecebra. 7mpn- 


nity is the greateſt inticement to the commiſſion o La 


fencet, 
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is eaſy to enlarge in its praiſe, and almoſt any 
thing advanced in recommendation of it will 
| find 


* And it were to be wiſhed, I confeſs, that the 
conſtitution of man's nature were ſuch, that this 
might be done only by the mild addreſſes of reaſon, 
and the gentle arts of perſuaſion; and that the 
ſtudies of humanity might be carried on only by 
the ways of humanity ; but, unleſs youth were all 
made up of goodneſs and 8 this 1s a felicity 
not to be hoped for. And therefore it is certain, 
that in ſome caſes, and with ſome natures, auſterity 
muſt be uſed ; there being too frequently ſuch a 
Mixture in the compoſition of youth, that while the 
man is to be inſtructed, there is ſomething of the 
brute alſo to be chaſtiſed. a 

% But how to do this diſcreetly, and to the be. 
nefit of him, who is ſo unhappy as to need it, re- 
quires, in my poor opinion, a greater ſkill, judg- 
ment, and experience, than the world generally 
imagines, and than, I am ſure, moſt maſters of 
ſchools can truly pretend to be maſters of. I mean 
thoſe plage/i orbilii, thoſe executioners, rather than 
inſtructors of youth; perſons fitter to lay about 
them in a coach, or cart, or to diſcipline _ be- 
fore a Spartan altar, or rather upon it, than to 
have any thing to doin a Chriſtian ſchool. I would 

ive thoſe pedagogical Jehu's, thoſe furious ſchool- 
—— the ſame advice, which the t ſays, 
Phcebus gave his ſon Phaeton (juſt ſuch another 
driver as themſelves) that he ſhould parcere flimulis 
(the ſtimulus in driving being of the ſame uſe form- 
erly that the laſh is now). Stripes and blows are 
the laſt and baſeſt remedy, and ſcarce ever ft to be 
uſed, but upon ſuch as carry their brains in their 
backs; and have ſouls ſo dull and ſtupid, as to ſerve 
for little elſe but to keep their bodies from putre- 


$aftion. 
«« Nevertheleſs 
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find an attentive audience. But when ſp-cula- 
tion is reduced to practice, the ſober deciſions 


« Nevertheleſs, fince (as I have ſh-wn) there 
are ſome caſes and tempers, which make theſe 
boiſterous applications neceſſary; give me leave, 
for once, to ſtep out of my profeſſion fo far (though 
ſtill keeping ſtrictly within my ſubjeR), as to lay 
before tha educators of youth, theſe few followin 
conſiderations, for I ſhall not, in modeſty, 
them inſtructions. ; 

1. * As firſt, Let them remember that excellent 
and never to be forgotten advice, That boys will 
be men ; and that the memory of all baſe uſage will 
ſink ſo deep into, and grow up ſo inſeparably with 
them, that it will not be ſo much as in their own 
power ever to forget it. For though indeed ſchool- 
maſters are a ſort of kings, yet they cannot always 
paſs fuch acts of oblivion, as ſhall operate upon 
their ſcholars, or perhaps (in all things) indemnify 
themſelves. 

2. Where they find a youth of ſpirit, let them 
endeavour to govern that ſpirit, without extinguiſh- 
ing it; to bend it, without breaking it; for when 
it comes once to be extinguiſhed and broken, and 
loſt, it is not in the power or art of man to recover 
it: and then (believe it) no knowledge of nouns 
and pronouns, ſyntaxis, and proſodia, can ever 
compenſate or make amends for ſuch a loſs. The 
French, they ſay, are extremely happy at this, who 
will inſtru a youth of ſpirit to a decent boldneſs, 
tempered with a due modeſty ; which two qualities 
in conjunction, do above all others, fit a man both 
for buſineſs and addreſs. But, for want of this 
art, ſome ſchools have ruined more good wits, 
than they have improved; and even thoſe which 
they have ſent away with ſome tolerable improve- 
D 3 ment, 
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of experience muſt ſuperſede the flouriſhes of 
fanciful declamation. Artificial rhetoric may 
adorn 


ment, like men eſcaped from a ſhipwreck, carry off 
only the remainder of thoſe natural advantages, 
which in much greater plenty they firſt brought 
with them, 

3. Let not the chaſtiſement of the body be 
managed ſo, as to make a wound, which ſhall 
rankle and feſter in the very ſoul. That is, let not 

children, whom nature itſelf would bear up by an 
innate, generous principle of emulation, be ex- 
poſed, cowed, and depreſſed with ſcoffs and con- 
tumelies (founded perhaps upon the maſter's on 
guilt) to the ſcorn and contempt of their equals 
and emulators, For this is, inſtead of rods, to chaſ- 
tiſe them with ſcorpions; and is the moſt direct 
way to ſtupify and beſot, and make them utterly 
regardleſs of themſelves, and of all that is praiſe- 
' worthy ; beſides that it will be ſure to leave in their 
minds ſuch inward regrets, as are never to be qua- 
lified or worn off, It is very indecent for a maſter 
to jeſt or play with his ſcholars; but not only in- 
decent, but very dangerous too, in ſuch a way to 
Play upon them. 

4. And laſtly, Let it appear in all acts of 

nal animadverſion, that the perſon is loved 
while the fault is puniſhed ; nay, that one is 

uniſhed only out of love to the other. And (be- 
ieve it) there is hardly any one ſo much a child 
but has ſagacity enough to perceive this. Let not 
melancholy fumes and ſpites, and ſecret animoſities 
paſs for diſcipline. Let the maſter be as angry for 
the boy's fault as reaſon will allow him ; bur let 


not the boy be in fault, only becauſe the maſter has 
a mind to be angry. In a word, let not the maſter 
have the ſpleen, and the ſcholars be troubled with 

it. 
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adorn any quality, and recommend any conduct; 
but nothing is permanently advantageous, or 
can be confidently relied on, which has not the 
ſanction of the mother of Wiſdom, Experience. 
Some degree of ſeverity is, and has ever been, 
adopted in our beſt ſeminaries; and bodily pu- 
niſhment is appointed by the ſtatutes even of 
our univerſities, though, indeed, never inflicted 
in the preſent age. Milton is ſaid to have been 
one of the laſt who underwent an academical 
flagellation. So generous a ſpirit as was his, it 
may be preſumed, could not have deſerved it; 
and indeed the kind of difcipline is highly im- 
proper in the univerſities. But in ſchools, the 
general practice, as well as reaſon, may juſtif 
it ; for it cannot be ſuppoſed, that all the mat. 
ters who have preſided in our public ſchools, 
have been injudicious or inhumane. 

The ;nflition of puniſhment requires great 
judgment, and great command of temper ; 
judgment to proportion the degree of ſeverity to 
the degree of mental feeling, or want of it; and 


it. But above all, let not the fins, or faults, or 
wants of the parents be puniſhed upon the chil- 
dren ; for that 1s a prerogative which God has re- 
ſerved to himſelf. 

«« Theſe things I thought fit to remark, about 
the education axd educators of youth in general; 
not that I have any thoughts or defires of invading 
their province, but poſſibly a ſtander- by may ſome- 
times look as far into the game, as he who plays it, 
and perhaps with no leſs juègment, becauſe with 
much leſs concern,” 


Dr. SouTH, 
D 4 command 
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command of temper, that the cool reſult of the 
dictates of juſtice may not appear the effect of 
anger and revenge *. Not to be able to com- 
mand paſſion, is to ſet a bad example to the 
ſcholars, and to leſſen authority, by ſhewing 
weakneſs; for it is great weakneſs in an in- 
ſtructor to be often carried away by the impulſe 
of anger f. He who does not check his rage, 

will 


* In emendando ne acerbus, &c, Quidam fic 
objurgant quaſi oderint. On? muſt not be bitter in 
correcting, t&c. Some retrimand as if they hated the 

. QUINTILIAN. 

The maſter, in my opinion, ſhould act with the 
coolneſs and ſteadineſs of the laws, which inflict 
puniſhment on crimes, without attending to per- 
' 10s, 

But Dr. Prieſtley thinks it ſhould appear to be 
the effect of anger; and he gives ingenious reaſons, 
See his Obſervations on Education. 

+ I would puniſh you as you deſerve, ſaid Se- 
neca, to his ſlave, if I were not in a paſſion, 

Lord Kaims, like every other humane man, diſ- 
approves of the ſeverity of fchool puniſhments, 
But I am not ſure that the following cenſure is 
quite juſt : 

To dwell upon theſe inſtances,” ſays he, would 
be irkſome. I confine myfelf to one, illuſtrious 
indeed, as it relates to Eaton, a ſchool in high 
vogue. In that ſchool, there ſtands expoſed to 
open view the TERRIBLE block that the boys muſt 
kneel upon to receive a flogging ; perhaps as of- 
ten from the bad humour of the maſter, as from 
the demerit of the offender. And that the boys 
may never loſe fight of puniſhment, matters are 
ſo contrived as to furniſh examples once a week 

4x | at 
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will find it grow habitual; and it will lead 
him to ſudden acts of injuſtice and cruelty, 
of which he will immediately repent, without 
being able to make any adequate reparation 
for breaking the ſpirit of an innocent and in- 
jured child *. 


at leaſt, chiefly on Monday, which, in the lan- 
guage of the ſchool, has obtained the illuſtrious 
appellation of the Day of Doom, Would one 
imagine, that a diſcipline ſo brutal ſhould ſtand 
firm, even againſt the humanity of modern man- 
ners?“ 

* The following paſſage on the propriety of 
exacting from young — 4 an implicit ſubmiſ- 
ſion to reaſonable authority, ſeems worthy of at- 
tention. | 

It is of great importance that children and: 
young perſons be accuſtomed to ſubmit, without 
difliculty. and reluctance, to proper authority; by 
which is meant ſuch authority as it is for their 
own good, and the good of ſociety, that they 
ſhould ſubmit to; becauſe that habit of ready ſub» 
miſſion, and the temper of mind which accom-- 
panies it, will be of unſpeakable ſervice to them, 
and to every ſociety of which they ſhall be mem- 
bers, through life. Now this can only be en- 
forced Dy the parent, or tutor, abſolutely inſiſting 
upon ſubmiſſion, without ever retracting what bas 
once been peremptorily enjoined, and without ever: 
remitting the penalty which has been once threat» 
ened for an offence, unleſs ſome ſufficient and ma- 
nifeſt reaſon intervene, 

Mankind always yield to neceſſity, and when 
their ſituation is properly. underſtood by them, 
they do it at once, and without pain. A child 
that finds it abſolutely impoſlible for him to reach 
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the moon, will never firetch his hand towards it 

in. If he be ſhut up in a room, he will never 

think of puſhing againſt the wall, becauſe he never 

knew it give way to him'; but he will go to the 

door, and make repeated attempts to force his way 

out there, becauſe he has known the door to open. 
It is the ſame with man in every period of life,” 


Dr. PaIEST LIV. 
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ON THE PASSIONS AND VICES OF BOYS, 


"Our d. Ja Une rov d Tic 109v E pantry omroula Gor, & 
unde biede, „uo, Ire ws Beg SO TA I know not on 
what a ſerious and ſenſible man ſhould rather —_ 
himſelf than on his ſon, that he may be rendered as 
good a man a poſſible PLATO. 


Quid leges fine moribus? 
at fignify laws without good morals? Hor. 


HOEVER has had experience among 
oung people, will have remarked, how 
early, id with what violence, the vicious pro- 
penlities of human nature diſplay themſelves “. 
To eradicate them is difficult, and perhaps im» 
poſſible, But they may be reſtrained and 
weakened +, fo as to be rendered leſs dangerous 
to future felicity. 
There 


* Moſt men employ the firſt part of their life 
to make the remainder miſerable, 
Marcnrioness DE LAMBERT, 
+ Si literis non potes, at virtuti ſtude, Nemo 
non ad illam ſatis ingenioſus ubi non acumen quæ- 
ritur, ſed voluntas. . . Majus tutiuſque eſt virtute 
quam literis clarum fieri. . . Quod ſi ad virtutem 
animi, literarum lux acceſſerit, tum demum con- 
ſummatum quiddam atque perfectum eſt id qui- 
dem, ſi qua in rebus humanis poteſt eſſe perfectio. 
If you cannot fludy letters, ſtudy virtue. There is 
nobody who is not * enough to be good, for 
6 it 
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There are many moſt deſtruQive vices of 
boys, againſt which no vigilance can m_— 
guard. All that a maſter can do is, to chec 
— tendency to them when he happens to de- 

& it, to correct all converſation and behaviour 
which lead to the commiſſion of them, and to 
take care that the pupil is obſerved in retirement 
as cloſely as circumſtances will allow. Some 
vices are ſo indelicate, as ſcarcely to admit of 
being mentioned *. But where there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect any boy of being habitually guilty of 
ſuch, delicacy muſt not prevent a ſuperintendant 
from repreſenting the conſequences. in colours 
as frightful as the imagination can conceive. 
This is a painful taſk, and requires great ad- 
dreſs in the execution. I am convinced, much 
miſery has ariſen in the world from neglecting 
to perform it. Difficult as it muſt be to a man 
of delicacy, yet it is certainly defirable, that 
While he gives moral diſſuaſives againſt vice in 
general, he ſhould ſpecify ſome vices, and paint 
in lively colours the particular ill conſequences 
which ariſe from them, If virtue in itſelf does 


it is not ſo much acuteneſi which is required as in- 
clination. It is greater and ſafer to a anon 
for viriue than learning. But if to virtue learning 
ſhall be added, then at laſt arijes ſomething conſum- 
mate and perfect, if there can be any perfection in 
human affairs. | PETRARCH. 

* Quzdam flagitia honeſte non poſſum dicere. 

Some crimes one can hardly ſpeak of with decency. 

| | Cie. 


| — Tot puerorum 
Obſervare manus, &c. JovenaAL. 
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not appear deſirable, or vice deteſtable, yet the 
idea, that vice will occaſion pain, diſtempers, 
imbecility, and premature old age, muſt have 
weight. Irregular and intemperate paſſions, 
indulged at a boyiſh age, will blaſt all the bloſ- 
ſoms of the vernal ſeaſon of life, and cut off all 
hope of future eminence. The mind will ſym- 
pathize with the body, and both will be reduced 
to a wretched ſtate of weakneſs by too early and 
exceſſive indulgences. Diſeaſe will infallibly 
follow vice, and blaſt every bloſſom of youth *. 
I dwell with earneſtneſs on this ſubject, becauſe 
the ſucceſs of all our cares in education depends 
upon it, Add to this, that innocence is of 
greater value than learning, $944 

The iraſcible paſſions of boys are often very 
violent. When they diſplay their effects in acts 
of premeditated malice and revenge, they ſhould 
certainly meet with correction. A judicious 
maſter will give general admonitions on the ne- 
ceſſity of reſtraining the paſſions, and, in particu- 


X Paulatim ver id nitidum, flos ille juventæ 
Diſperiit, vis 1LLA ANIm1; tum ſqualida tabes 

Artus, horrendum ! miſeros obduxit, et altè 
Grandia turgebant fœdis abſceſſibus oſſa. 
Ulcera, proh divim pietatem ! informia pulchros 
Paſcebant oculos, et diz lucis amorem, 
Paſcebantque acri corroſas vulnere nares. . . . 
Illum alpes vicinz, illum vaga flumina flerunt ; 
Illum omnes Ollique dez, Eridanique puellaz / 
Fleverunt, nemorumque dez ruriſque puellæ 

Sabinuſque alto gemitum lacus edidit amne. 

| FRACAST. Syphillis, 
Et casTu amiſit, POLLUTO CORPORE, FLOREM. 

| - CaTULLUS. 
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lar caſes, will apply proper puniſhment “. He 
will do right to repreſent malice and revenge 
as by no means the effects of a generous and 
noble ſpirit, but of a bad and an effeminate heart. 
It will indeed be much better to bring any ime 
proper behaviour into diſgrace, than to animad- 
vert upon it with ſeverity. Time, and experi- 
ence of their bad influence on perſonal happi- 
neſs and reputation, will be the moſt effectual 
remedies for the diſorders of the angry paſſions. 
Many of them gradually loſe their force as reaſon 
arrives at maturity, and time effects a re- 
formation, which art could never produce. 
Much leſs evil happens to young perſons from 
the iraſcible, than from the concupiſcible, af- 
fections. Still, however, great care ſhould be 
taken to reſtrain them, and religious arguments 
ſhould always and principally be applied; for 
the indulgence of the iraſcible paffions particu- 
larly militates againſt the ſpirit of = mags 
oys are apt to be obſtinate and ſullen. No- 
thing cures theſe diſtempers ſo effectually as ri- 
dicule. They ſhould be laughed out of theſe 
diſagreeable diſpoſitions, by their ſchool-fellows ; 
and, indeed, this is one of the great advantages 
of public education, that boys — each other 


* Many fooliſhly indulgent perſons will ſay— 
— — * Fecimus et nos 

Hzc juvenes Efto: deſiſti, nempe, nec ultra 

Foviſti errorem. UV. 
But is there one who will ſeriouſly declare that he is 
mor the worſe in many reſpects, for the earlieſt inſtances 
vicious miſcondudt. | 

Exigui eſt animi ultio, Jvv. 
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from many abſurd and odious habits, which the 
private pupil may retain through life. 

Boys are uſually ungrateful to their inſtruc- 
tors, ready to ſpeak ill of them, revengeful after 
proper correction, and prone to be unthankful 
for the kindeſt treatment. Parents muſt re- 
move this fault, by diſregarding their malice, 
and by ſhewing gratitude to the maſter. 

The buſineſs of correcting the paſſions and 
bad habits of children, belongs in a particular 
manner to parents *; but as children are often 
kept at ſchool, and at a diſtance, during the 
uerile age, it ought undoubtedly to be compre- 
ded in the plan of ſcholaſtic education. Pa- 
rents have their ſons at home ſome part of 
the year. At thoſe times, I am ſorry to obſerve, 
that they often foment by encouraging bad paſ- 
fions. Many conſider anger and revenge as 
marks of a manly ſpirit, and, by ſeeming pleaſed 
with their moſt violent effects, by laughing at 
them, or by not diſcountenancing them, give 
them additional force. The parents ought to 
be ſufficiently conſiderate to ſecond the maſter's 
endeavours, both by precept and example, when 
they have their children at home. Though 


they may be diverted with a boy's petulance 


* The edacation of children, according to the 
laws of God and nature, belongs to the parents 
themſelves. Inſtructors in the ſchool are merely 
the ſubſtitutes and repreſentatives of the parent. 
In caſes of incapacity, or want of opportunity, 
they may be properly engaged; but it is not to be 
expected that ſubſtitutes can ever equal the ardour 
and fincerity of a principal, a 
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and paſſion, during the ſhort time he is with 
them, they ſhould not ſhew themſelves pleaſed ; 


but ſhould conſider, that theſe beginnings will, 


in a few years, grow to ſuch a height, as one 
day to deſtroy their children's happineſs. and 
their own. - | nu 2y0* 
If any really think, and I believe they do, 
that violent paſſions are ſigns of parts and ge- 
nius, I will beg leave to aſſure them, that I have 
known the ableſt “ boys of the mildeſt affec- 
: tions, 


* The love of letters operates as an excellent 


revulſion on many violent paſſions of the youthful 


age. | 
Non pertimiſcendum ef, ne voluptatis irretian- 
tur illecebris qui ætatis ſuz florem literarum ſtudiis 
dedicandum eſſe ſtatuerunt. Tanta ſiquidem ef 
oblectatio, paulatim acquirenda cognitione rerum 
ſeſe paſcentis animi, ut ea qui fruuntur, ab iis ne- 
que laboris tædium, neque avocantium voluptatum 
blanditiz ſentiantur. Itaque ſapienter poetz, cum 
cæteros omnes Deos Veneris imperio ſubdidiſſent, 
in Minervam modo et in Muſas nihil ei, nihil 


ſhe nor C * ergy ba ve any furiſdiction over Mi- 
1 Muxzrus. 


| I will 
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tions, and the greateſt dunces the moſt addicted 
to every bad- paſſion, in their moſt violent de- 
grees. However this may be, the paſſions are 
certainly the cauſes of the greateſt miſeries of 
human nature; and. not to diſcourage. them in 
boys, under all circumſtances whatever, is ex- 
treme cruelty *. | | | 


I will recommend to young people of the ge of 
nineteen or twenty, Dr. Pneſtly's “ Confidera- 
tions for the Uſe of young men,“ as an excellent 
book. It does the author great - honour, as he 
certainly would not have written it in the manner 
he has done, if he had not been a true friend to 
virtue. * 

* Non eſt, non, mihi credite, tantum ab hoſti- 
bus armatis, ætati noſtræ periculum, quantum ab 
circumfuſis undique voluptatibus. There is not, 
believe me, there is not /o much danger to 2 
a beſt of armed enemies, as there is from the allun 
ments of pleaſure which every where n | 

, IVY, 

And reſtraints ſhould be laid on all young men, 
without regard to x NE or fortune,. from the 
PRINCE, or AN HEIR TO A CROWN, down to the 
meaneſt ſubject. No one is too GREAT to be 
checked by a father or a governor. 
$1 non * 

Intendes animum ſtudiis et rebus honeſtis, 

Invidia vel amore vigil torquebere. | 

1f you do not 7700 your mind to ſtudy and virtuous 
objes, you will be tormented with envy or love, as 
you lie awake on your bed. Hor, 

It would be happy if ſome vices of a pecu- 
liarly unnatural and atrocious kind, could be en- 
tirely concealed from the knowledge of young per- 
ſons ; and, with care, it may perhaps be done, till 


they 
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they be too old to be in much danger from temp- 
tation to them, In general, however, I would 
neither conceal from young perſons the knowledge 
of vice, or deny that temporal advantages and 
pleaſures may attend vicious indulgences ; but let 
them be always given to underſtand, that theſe 
advantages and pleaſures are dear/y pun acd j and 
that, though for a time no wifible inconvenience 
may attend the career of vice, the time of recompence 
will ſurely overtake the wvotaries of it at laſt; and 


- that no man will ever violate the rules of temperance, 


chaſtity, or any other virtue, without being made 
Suſficiently to repent of it. . A life of pleaſure, 
as it is improperly called, never fails to have met 
dreadful intervals of languor and diſappointment. — 


When the cotamon amuſements have loſt their ſti- 


mulus, ſo that plays, operas, and afſemblies, can 


hardly keep the man of pleaſure awake, and when 


they have had a ſurfeit of all ſenſual indulgence, 
they have no reſource but caminc. . . . High 


gaming 1s the greateſt enemy to any thing tran- 


quil, gentle, benevolent, and generous. .*", It 
cheriſhes every paſſion that has any thing ſordid, 
dark, and malignant in it: fo that when carried 


to exceſs, and joined to diſappointment, it is no 


wonder that it ends in riot, diſtraction, deſpair, and 
ſelf-murder.” Dr. ParesTLEyY. 
* Good education may be illuſtrated by com- 
paring it with its oppoſite. The following account 
is given by Le Brun of thoſe kings of Perſia who 
have inherited by blood, ** This king is abſolute 
in the ſtrifteſt ſenſe ; for he diſpoſes of the lives 
and properties of his ſubjects without control. 
% He is born in the ſeraglio, and kept there in 
« priſon, ignorant of what paſſes in the world. 
«© When arrived at a certain age, he is taught to 
% read and write by a black eunuch, is inſtructed 


% in the Mahometan faith, and to bear an impla- 
cable 
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« cable hatred to oi of Turkey and 


« of Indoſtan ; but/not a ſyllable of hiſtory, of 
politics, nor even ef morality, Far from being 
«« teaſed with things that require application, he is 
© ſet looſe to ſenſual pleaſure the moment the im- 
„ pulſe takes him. Opium is procured for him, 
and other drugs that excite voluptuouſneſa. At 
„the death of his predeceſlor, he is led from his 
«« priſon to the throne, where all proſtrate them- 
„ ſelves before him, with expreſſions of the moſt 
«© abje& ſervility. Surpriſed, nay ſtupiſied, with 
«*« a ſcene ſo new and extraordinary, he conceives 
all to be a dream; and it requires time to render 
„the ſcene familiar. As he is incapable of in- 
«« ſpiring affection or even good-will, his courtiers 
* have no view but to make a property of him, 
% Far from offering him good advice, they keep 
„ him ignorant in order to miſlead him. Thus 
the Perſian kings paſs their vigour in luxury and 
„ yoluptuouſneſs, without the leaſt regard to their 
«« people or to their own reputation,”  Carneades 
the philoſopher obſerved, ** that the ſonsof princes 
© learn nothing to purpoſe but to ride the great 
„ horſe; that in other exerciſes every one bends to 
« them; but that a horſe will throw the ſon of a 
« king with no more remorſe than of a cobler.“ 
Muſt 1 be obliged to think, that the foregoing de- 
ſcription, with a few ſlight variations, may ſuit the 
hangs part of thoſe who in France and England 

ave been born with the certainty of inheriting a 
great eſtate? If there is any characteriſtic pe- 
*« culiar to the young people of faſhion of the 
«© preſent age, it is their lazineſs, or an extreme 
** unwillingneſs to attend to any thing that can 
give them the leaſt trouble or diſquietude ; with- 
** out any degree of which they would fain enjoy 
Fall the luxuries of life, in contradiQtion to the 
<4 difpolitions of Providence, and the nature of 
« things. 
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* things. They would have great eſtates without 
any management, great expences without an 
accounts, and great families without any diſci- 
«** pline or ceconomy : in ſhort, they are fit only to 
4 — — 2 of Labberland, where, as the 
1% child's geography informs us, men lie upon their 
* backs with their mouths open, and it rains fat 
««. pigs, ready roaſted.” The World, No. 157. 
ord Cheſterfield expreſſes himſelf with peculiar 
ſpirit upon a different branch of this character. 
* A - the modern ſpecies of human bucks, I 
impute their brutality to the negligence or to 
the fondneſs of their parents. It is obſerved in 
„parks among their betters, the real bucks, that 
the moſt troubleſome and miſchievous are thoſe 
who were bred up tame, fondled, and fed out 
«© of the hand, when fawns. They abuſe, when 
grown up, the indulgence they met with in their 
youth; and their familiarity grows troubleſome 
« and dangerous with their horns.” 111. 
% A young man, born with the certainty of ſuc- 
ceeding to an opulent fortune, is commonly too 
much indulged during infancy, for ſubmitting to 
the authority of a governor, Prone to pleaſure, 
he cannot bend to the fatigues of ſtudy : his mind 
is filled with nothing but plans of imagined hap- 
pineſs, when he ſhall have the command of 'that 
great fortune, No ſooner is he in poſſeiſion, than 
he ſets looſe all his appetites in purſuit of pleaſure. 
After a few years of gratification, his enjoyments, 
by familiarity and eaſineſs of attainment become 
languid, and at length perfectly inſipid. In the 
mean time, a total negle& of œconomy reduces 
him to ſtraits, his debts multiply and become 
urgent; and he is in the higheſt flow of diſ- 
on when his enjoyments are at the loweſt 
ebb. Diſſimulation now ſupplants the native can- 


dour of his temper, He muſt promiſe when he 
ws knows 
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knows he cannot perform, and muſt careſs a dun 
who is his averſion. Deſpairing to retrieve his 
affairs, he abandons himſelf to profligacy : his 
ace of mind is gone; and he is now more 
wretched than formerly happy. Oppoſe to this - 
meteor a ng man without fortune, who m 
labour for his bread. He is educated to a calling 
which he proſecutes with induſtry, but for ſome 
time-with little profit. By perſeverance his cir- 
cumſtances becoming eaſy, he thinks of marriage 
He delights in his wife and children; and his 
grand object is to make a fortune for each of them, 
They are all put into a good way of living. One 
of his ſons is aſſumed as his partner in buſineſs ; 
upon whom, by degrees, is devolved the laborious * 
part, And now our merchant finds ample lei- 
ſure to indulge in the comforts of ſociety, He 
ends his days with a grateful ſenſe of the good 
neſs of Providence, in beſtowing bleſſings on him 
with a liberal hand. Let us now compare. 
But there is no compariſon. No man of ſenſe 
would chuſe to be the perſon firſt deſcribed. A 
man on the contrary muſt be ambitious beyond 
meaſure, who would not be ſatisfied with the lot 
of the other. I can figure no ſtate more HAPPY 
if it be not that of a man who for years has 
applied himſelf to buſineſs, ſweetened by a taſte 
for letters. Fortune throws into his lap a large 
eſtate,” of which he had no e ation, Having 
been taught by experience that his own wants 
are eaſily upplied, he exerts his uſual induftry to 
make his friends happy, and to remedy the -wants 
and diſtreſſes of his fellow creatures. Can any ſtate. 
be figured more oppoſite than this to that firſt men- 
tioned, with reſpect to every comfort of life?“ 


Lord Kats. 
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ON KNOWING THE WORLD AT AN BARLY 
g AGE. : 


1 And verilie they bee feweſt in number, that 
bee happie or wiſe, by unlearned experience. 
And looke well upon the former life of thoſe fewe, 
whether your example be old or young, who, 
without learning, have gathered, by uae expe- 
rience, a little wiſdome, and ſome happineſs; and 
whan you doe conſider what miſchiefe they have 
committed, what daungers they have eſcaped (and 
- twentie for one doe periſh in the adventure), than 
thinke well with yourſelfe, whether ye would, 
that your own ſonne ſhould cum to wiſdom and 
happineſs by the way of ſuch experience or no.” 
Rocer AsCnall. 


HE knowledge of the world, in its com- 
prehenſive ſenſe, is a knowledge greatly 
to be deſired. To underſtand the human heart, 
to know human manners, Jaws, languages, and 
inſtitutions of every kind, and in various na- 
tions, and to be able to reflect on all theſe with 
moral and political improvement, is an attain» 
ment worthy of the greateſt ſtateſman and the 
wiſeſt philoſopher *. | 


* Hzc omnia noſſe ſalus eſt adoleſcentulis. The 
knowledge of all theſe things is indeed ſaftty to young 
men— but not the knowledge of wices, and the arts of 

deceit, | Tex. 


But 
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But there is a knowledge of the world of a 


inferior kind, which many ts value 
at a high price“. Greek and Latin are al- 
ways 


* » The affair of xxnowinG THE wont, 
about which weak AND FANTASTIC people make 
ſo much noiſe, and which one hears them perpe- 
tually inſiſting upon with ſo much ſufficiency, is, 
of all others, the niceſt and moſt momentous ſtep 
that is made in education, A young man, they 
tell us, muſt know the world; therefore, ſay they, 

uſh him into it at once . . . I, on the other 
Land: take upon me to ſay, Therefore keep him 
out of that world, as long as you can . , . . See 
then if the proper way to ſecure him from theſe 
inconveniences, be nct to keep him at a diftance 
from the world; and when you let him into ſome 
knowledge of it, to do it ſeaſonably, gradually, 
and circumſpectly; to take the veil off from ſome 
parts, and leave it ſtill upon others; to paint 
what he does not ſee, and to hint at more than 
you paint; to confine him, at firſt, to the beſt 
company, and prepare him to make allowances even 
for the beſt; to preſerve in his breaft the love of 
excellence, and encourage in him the generous ſen- 
timents he has ſo largely imbibed, w ſo perfectly 

reliſhes; yet temper, if you can, his zeal with 
candour, infinuate to him the prerogative of ſuch 
a virtue as his, ſo early formed and ſo happily 
cultivated, and bend his reluctant ſpirit to ſome 
aptneſs of pity towards the i l- inſtructed and the 
vicious; by degrees to open to him the ill condi. 
tion of that world to which he is approaching, 
yet ſo as to preſent to him, at the fame time, the 
certain inevitable miſery of conforming to it: laſt 
of all, to ſhew him ſome examples of that vice 
which he muſt learn to bear in others, though de- 


. teſt 
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ways mentioned with contempt, on a compa- 
riſon with it. In compliance with cuſtom in- 
deed, and to get him out of the way, the boy is 
placed at ſchool; but the knowledge to be gain- 
ed there is little eſteemed by the empty votaries 
of faſhion, Men and things *, not words, are 
magiſterially pointed. out as the proper objects 
of ſtudy, by thoſe who know little of men, 
things, or words. It is not the knowledge of 
books, ſay they, which he is to purſue, but the 
knowledge of the world; ignorant that the 
knowledge of books is neceſſary to gain a va- 
luable knowledge of the world. 

The parents who give ſuch directions to their 
children, are themſelves merely people of the 


teſt in himſelf . . In a word, to inform the 
minds of youth with ſuch gradual intelligence, as 
may prepare them to ſee the world without ſurpriſe, 


and live in it without danger.“ 
See Bp. Huxn. 


* Nonulli, dum ain, ut aiunt, mow ad res diſ- 
cendas feſtinant, ſermonis curam negligunt, & 
male affectato compendio, in maxima incidunt 4% 
pendia. Etenim cum res non niſi per vocum notas 
cognoſcantur, qui ſermonis vim non callet, is paſ- 
ſim in rerum quoque judicio cæcutiat, hallucine- 
tur, deliret neceſſe eft, Some, while they haſten 
clo woo WITH UNWET FEET, as they ſay, to 
learn things, neglect the care of language and words, 
and unfortunately pretending to have found a ſhorter 
evay, go the longeſt way about. For as things can- 
not be known but by words, the marks of things, he 
avho underſtands not words, muſt neceſſarily be blind, 
miftaken, and fooliſh in his judgment of things. 

RASMUS, 
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world, as it is daz poſeng fol che maſt part 
of very moderate underſtanding, who have 
nevet made any ſolid improvements in learning, 
and conſequently never felt its pleaſurey or its 
raus hey have perhaps raiſed them- 
ſelves by di 
of ſimulation and diſſimulation ; and having 
ſeen the effects of dreſs, addreſs, and an attendon 
wh exterior accowpliſaments, but at the fame, 
having been totally unacquainted with real 
2 ſolid attainments, they are naturally led to 
wiſh to give their children the MOST USEFUL, 


education, which, according to their ideas, is a 


knowledge of the World. 

But what is the kno wiedge "of the world? 
A knowledge of its follies and its vices; a 
knowledge of them at à time of lifes when they 


will not appear in their true, light, c ]πmͥmuνe 


TIBLE IN THEMSEE&VES, AND THE($0URCES OF 
MISERY 3; BUT FLATTERING” AND PLEASUR A- 


BLE. Io fee theſe at a boyiſh a before the 


mind is properly prepared; Will cauſe an ab- 


horrence, but ah" imitation, of tem. To in- 


troduce boys to ſcenes of immoral; and ft . 


* Ignaviſſimi hamines ud clayſum. i in pee. 
ore HY fi banines 4. af habere ; Auiez- 


TIAS,. INIMLCIT1&8,. non ex re, fed ex r 


eſtimare; magiſque vultum quam * bonum 
habere. Ned daftardly men—they have one thing 
concealed. in their heart, and another at their tong 
end They entertain friendſbip or enmity, not accu 
ing to their real ſentiments, but according to contuens- 
ence. They haue rather 4 good. a appearance 
than a good diſpofition. wa] 6 I SALLUST- 
Tag aL ALE behaviour, 
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int "of worldly policy, by the little arts 
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behaviour, is to educate them in reg an to 


give 5 mind a foul llain, which it will 
And yet I have known parents, in "the me- 
r ſuffer boys of ſourteen or "bfteen | to 
roam whitherſoever they pleaſed, - t6 Frequent 
places of public diverſions by themlelves, to re- 
= — late 1 in. the Le: — and all, this with 
nty of mon and without givin AC» , 
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Heir ſon's ptaßessney in” in the .nowledge of the 


world; the ſons were pleaſed with, | liberty: | 


All, for a ſhort time, went on te their mutual 
ſatisfaction. But after a few years a. ſad re- 
verſe vſually appeared, he boy became a 
2 and a a debauchee 3 ahenaed his fa- 

5 affections b 2 pooh and ruined 


| tis conſtitution, ies of exceſs. 


What remained after his moucy — his health 


| were diſſipated ? Ne learning; ; no reliſh toc the 


cupiditates, revocet ſe aliquando ad curam rei do- 
meſticz, rei, fotenſis, reipublice, ut ea 
antea non per ſpexerit, ſatietate abj 
endo comtemplag. videatur. "Let =y ) cs 
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works of literary taſte, The ſpring of life, 
when the ſeeds of theſe ſhould have been ſown, 
was employed in another manner. Nothing 
remained but a wretched and a painful old age, 
devoted to cards, dice, and illiberal convivia- 
lity. 
| 1 is uſual, in teaching this knowledge of the 
world, to ſpare no pains in acquainting the pupil 
with the tricks and deceits of mankind. At 
the age of fourteen or fifteen, his mind is im- 
preſſed with the ideas of ſharpers, hypocrites, 
and diſſemblers. He is taught to conſider 
mankind in maſquerade, and to believe, that all 
with whom he has any intercourſe, have ſome 
deſign upon him. He is therefore armed with 
arts and tricks to counteract the attacks of his 
aſſailants. He is taught indeed to aſlume the 
appearance of good qualities; but it is not for 
their own ſake, but merely to facilitate decep- 
tion. In the progreſs of this diſcipline, all the 
native ſentiments of truth and honour are ne- 
ceflarily diſcarded. Suppoſing that the deceiv- 
ing arts, acquired by this mode of inſtitution, 
may ſerve intereſted purpoſes, yet the end is not 
worth the means. No wealth, no power, no 
popularity, can compenſate corruption of heart, 
and ſelf-abaſement. Such characters as have 
nothing but external accompliſhments to re- 
commend them, may indeed be greatly admired 
and approved by vain and weak underitandings, 
which penetrate no deeper than the ſurface ; 
but they are deſpiſed by all the truly ſenſible, 
and pitied by all the truly good. | 
Boys, indeed, early initiated in the world, 
uſually 
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aſually have a forwardneſs of behaviour &, and a 
degree of loquacity which pleaſes ſuperficial 
people +. He who is attending to his books, 
and collecting ideas which will one day render 
him a bleſſing and an honour to all with whom 
he is connected, will appear dull, awkward, 


* When a boy of thirteen or fourteen has loſt 
the graceful infirmity of bluſhing, there are ſmall 
hopes. But 

Erubuit ; ſalva res eſt. 
While he blufhes all is ſafe. Trxrxer. 

+ The obſervations of Dr. Watts, on the ſubject 
of behaviour and external deportment, appear to 
me well worthy of attention. | 44 

« But among all the accompliſhments of youth, 
there is none preferable to a decent and agreeable 
behaviour among men, a modeft freedom of ſpeech, 
a ſoft and elegant manner of addreſs, a graceful 
and lovely deportment, a cheerful gravity and 
good humour, with a mind appearing ever ſerene 
under the ruffling accidents of human life. Add 
to this, a pleaſing ſolemnity of reyerence when 
the diſcourſe turns upon any thing ſacred and di- 
vine, a becoming negle&t of injuries, a hatred of 
calumny and ſlander, a habit of ſpeaking well of 
others, a pleaſing benevolence and readineſs to do 
good to mankind, and ſpecial compaſſion to the 
miſerable; wiTH AN AIR AND COUNTENANCE, 
IN A NATURAL AND UNAFPPECTED MANNER, 
EXPRESSIVE OP ALL THESE EXCELLENT QUALI» 
FICAT1ONS,” Dr. WaTTs. 

I muſt here recommend Dr. Watts's Improves 
MENT OF THE Mind, and indeed all his didactic 
works, as admirably well adapted to form the ri- 
ſing generation, and to inſtil thoſe virtuous and re- 
ligious principles, which, in the faſhionable modes 
of education, are much neglected. 


E 3 and 
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and unengaging to many, in compariſon with 
the pert ſtripling, who has been plunged into 
vice and diſſipation before he knows the mean- 
ing of the words. The reception which the 
latter meets with in company, gives him addi- 
tional ſpirits, and the poor parents uſually 
triumph a while in the conſcious ſuperiority of 
their judgment. In four or hve years they 
commonly ſee and feel the effects of their folly. 
Their conduct, as it often undoubtedly proceeds 
from ignorance, is to be compaſſionated ; but 
if ever it -ariſes from afteQation of ſingularity, 
pride, vicious principles, or careleſſneſs con- 
cerning their offspring, it deſerves the ſevereſt 
reprehenſion. ö 25 
It is obvious, to obſerve in the world multi- 
tudes of beardleſs boys aſſuming airs of man- 
hood *, and practiſing manly vices, to obtain a 
title to the appellation of men. The preſent 
age abounds with ſuch examples. Theſe are 
the unhappy objects whom their injudicious pa- 
rents have extruded from the foſtering wing 
into the wide world, before nature had given 
ſufficient maturity. Their emaciated looks in- 
form the ſpectator, that a ſecret canker has prey- 
ed on the flower of their youth. Their words, 


4 


* Citd prudentes, citd mariti, citd. patres, citd 
ſacerdotes, citd omnis officii capaces et curiofi, —— 
Early wiſe men, early huſbands, early. fathers, early 
prieſts, early capable, and defirous of undertakiny 
every office. | SkNTCAT 


I will remark in this place, that it is a ſy ptom 
of great corruption in modern manners Mat no 
veneration is pail to old age. 

* 1 their 
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their dreſs, their actions, all combine in proving 
that they are far advanced in the ways of vice, 
and have been familiarly acquainted with its 
conſequent mĩſeries. The years which ſucceed 
a vain, a wicked, and a moſt wretched youth, 
are often ſpent in nurſing a ruined fortune, and 
a ſhattered conſtitution *. 

A moſt fatal miſtake is made by parents of al 
claſſes in the preſent age. Many of them ſeem 
to think vice and irregularity the marks of ſenſe 
and ſpirit in, a boy; and that innocence, mo- 
deſty, ſubmiſſion to ſuperiors, application to 
ſtudy, and to every thing laudable, are the ſigns 
of ſtupidity. They often ſmile at the tricks 
of a young villain, and even ſeem pleaſed with 
boyiſh profligacy. Hence it happens, that their 
offspring frequently proves a ſcourge to them, 
and that they feel that ſting, which, to uſe 
Shakeſpeare's expreſſion, is ſharper than a ſer- 
pent's tooth, the ſting inflicted by a thankleſs, 
an immoral, an ignorant, an extravagant, and 
an infide] child +. A valuable acquiſition, this 
premature knowledge of the world, which pro- 


If they read a book at any time (6 quod eſt 
interim otii a venatu, poculis, alea, ſcortis : IF they 
have any interval of leiſure / rom hunting, drinking, 
cards, &c. J. it is a play- book or ſome pamphlet of 
news, and that at ſuch ſeaſons only when they can- 
not ſtir abroad, nor drive away time. Their ſole 
diſcourſe is horſes, dogs, and what news ? 

Buxron. 


+ Why died it not from the womb? Job, iii. 11. 
E 4 duces 


2 
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| duces ſuch fruits ! and that it often does produce 
them, obſervation will abundantly evince *. 
cannot help thinking, that prudence, as well 
as reaſon and, religion, requires, that a parent 
ſhould do-all he can to preſent his child to the 
community -UNSPOTTED +. The faireſt ſide of 
the world ſhould be exhibited to his view. Vice 
in every mode and degree ſhould be concealed. 
Diſhoneſty, in which I comprehend all the 
arts which are incompatible with truth, inge- 
nuouſneſs, and ſimplicity of manners, ſhould ne- 
ver be mentioned but with deteſtation. What 
then, ſays an objector, would you expoſe him, 
unprepared and unappriſed, to a wicked and an 
artful world ? No; I would prepare him in the 
beſt manner, by fixing deeply in his boſom prin- 
ciples of piety and moral honeſty. He ſhould 
be kept under the eye of a parent, or-a faithful 
jnſtructor, as long and as conſtantly as poſſible. 


* « For the end anſwers the means. The childe 
was taught to obedience when it might; now it 1s 
roo olde to learn, The childe was not bended 
when it was tender; now it is too ſtiffe, it will 
follow its own bent. The parent may thank him- 
| ſelfe for the evill conſequences from that neglect, 
and humble himſelfe to ſmart patiently, for ſmart 
he muſt, if he have any feeling... He had his 
childe in his hande, and might have carried him 
on fairly, and have taught him to knowe God, 
himſelfe, and his parents.“ | 
Woopwarp's Childe's Patrimonie. 
+ Sincerum eſt niſi vas quodcunque infundis 
aceſcit. Unleſs the" weſſel is pure, whatever you 
four into it will turn ſour. n 


And 
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\ [ 
And when he muſt be introduced into the 
world at large, let his inſtructor tell him what 
diſeaſes and what miſeries inevitably await im- 
moral and intemperate indulgence*. © With 


. ſuch 


Let him learn, that, in all ſituations and cir- 
cumſtances of life, RECTITUDE OF CONDUCT, * 
whether the event, with reſpe& to externals, be 
fortunate or unfortunate, is the only infallible 
ſource of human happineſs. The cardinal virtues 
point out a ſtraight road, eaſy to find, and plea- 
ſant to travel. Go right forwards, and vi jos 
ty, wog via; ome; vag ar wyernlay ov als nous 
KaNucy bra c To ar wv An Do not ſay io 
me any more, how will it le? for however it be, you 
will ſet it right, and the event to you will be Iucky. 

EpicTETUS, 
Mrs. CazTes's Tranſ. 


Quintilian ſays, the art of oratory in actu poſita 
eſt, non in eventu, 1s in the act, not in the event. 
We may ſay the ſame of the art of life. 


Ey TW Bl x N, * ayz0),y, Ol NPATTONTEE op- 
ONE innConou yimulans With reſped to things laudable 
and good in human life, it is the right actors only that 
attain the poſſeſſion of them, ' Ar1S8TOT., 

See Harx«1s's Treatiſe on Happineſs, 

By purſuing objects which appear virtuous, great, 
and noble, without regard to ſelfiſh and narrow mo- 
tives, our nature becomes digmified, —Er1G1MUR, 
ELATIORES FIERI VIDEMUR; humana deſpicimus, 
cogitanteſque ſupera ac cceleitia, hzc noſtra ut exi- 
gua et minima contemnimus. — We are lifted up. 
we ſeem to become more elevated ; we deſpiſe human 
things, and fixing our thoughts on things above, look 
down with contempt on theſe concerns of ours. as ſuper- 
latively mean and little. Ciego. 


E 5 On 
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buch preparation, and with the bleſſing cf 
viderice, which will probably attend it, cht 
will keel dinger; bur that a young jar Wil 
e Valpable adviners in virtue and learning, 
receive then reW area. 
11 ee ee od 6 t % kecdod 2d 
On the contrary, be who is early taught Þ know 
the world will certainly love it, and will canſider 
ſome of the greateſt Pie in it as matters af the 
igheſt importance. Company and divethens, 
owever immoral, While they are TASHIO ABU, 
will be ſought with mort ardour than any of. theſe 
improvements, and intellectuab delights which the 
loſophers. fo. warmly and fo. j recommend. 
What attention milla youth of fifteen - pay to the 
Lyreum, or the portieo, who is allowed to ro 
without controul in the vicinity of Covent Garden? 
It is 4 3 an e gay the value — ht 
experience ; hut ſyrely 34 is folly to buy that which 
always. coſts: dearly, and may be hy gratis from 
books and living inſtructors. f Dlge 
I beg leave to inſert in this place, the followi 
— — Archbiſhop: Seclke r... 
0 „the only univerſal 2 that can 
be in this reſpect, chriſtianity hath. (furniſhed; by 
iatroducing a tated method of inſtruction unknown 
before; which, joined with the parents private 
care, is, to the. generality of mankind, ſufficient 
for the purpoſes of intellectual and moral imptoxey 
ment. But to perſons of more extenſive influence, 
a more particular and appropriated-oinſtituuan- is 
neceſſary, for the world's ſake as well as their own» 
This, wich regard to the teachers of religion, men 
atmeſt.. without exception acknowledge, but too 
commonly forget it in another caſe of no leſs im- 
portance; theirs I mean, where authority is to on · 
Ereethe laws of conduct, and whoſe example * 8 
* | ky 


b 2? #1 Vid 
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lead wrong 
22 wap Ji. gere, a on. * 8 


fondeſt paren i 
2 decencies 255 Th bes ov they vx teach | hom ch: 


great ac aud do welt ; dat then, wither 
the leaſt further proviſion? dd Heli abroad lade 
the ſchool of the world, there to learn what they 
can. The conſequence 3, what muſt naturally be 
— 4 trifles 1 follics, over . = — 
and ited to wnjadging ming, E r — 
in m ve l 

The we —_ onalified| for the E 
employment of life; muſt loſe' 00 1 ir days is-lthe- 
low CC of ca —— nd 


1 olan 30! % 3164175 119 o Ge 
be benefits oi converſhtion 
on the ;peeyious attainments;: both ao 22. 
ſuppoſed to communicate knowley 
ceive iti If, rherefort, inſtrugion be 
converſation will grow triffling; if perverted, dan 
gerous:: . Still.acquainrunce with the world, how- « 
ever „ may be à uſeful of education 3 
but yg — 3 lag; "gives = 9 ang 
p_ ut beſt prepared mi 
moſt ſuſceptible. | It teaches many thi th 4 

eee ee as the learner pry re 

diſtinguiſm. He wwhom improved good — 


edges and t — 1 


* 


enabled 10, obſerve upon common practices will. 


extract wiſdom and virtue from the vices and follies- 
of mankind. But ſuch as are i 
ble ay of imitating, will of courſe! admire the 

what they hos and be the more 
—_— the more they aim to be accompliſhed: 
is cherefore u wels ges den der pee. 


2 


Features, 


„ 
— 
Bs 
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creatures, unprincipled in what 1s right, to ſhift for 
themſelves where ſo much wrong is to be learned.” 
** Regular cultivation of the underſtanding then, 
1s what good education begins with. The earlieſt 
branch of this acquaintance with uſeful languages, 
ygnlocks the . of ancient learning, and 
makes the improvement of every age and climate 
our own. Then the politer parts of literature moſf 
agreably open the faculties, and form the taſte of 
young perſons z adorn our diſcourſe and endear our 
company in riper years; give a grace to wiſdom 
and virtue; relieve the fatigue of our buſy hours, 
and elegantly fill up the leiſure of our vacant ones. 
At the {ame time, the art of juſt reaſoning oppor- 
tunely comes in, to cub the licence of imagina- 
tion, and direct its force ; to fix the foundations of 
ſcience; aſcertain the degrees of probability, and 
unveil ſpecious error. With this guide we proceed 
ſecurely. Knowledge of nature opens the univerſe 
to our view; enables us to judge worthily of the 
conſtitution of things; ſecures us from the weak- 


neſs of vulgar ſuperſtitions, and contributes, in 


many ways, to the health and ſecurity, the con- 
venience and pleaſure of human life. If from 
hence we go on to ſurvey mankind, a contempla- 
tion of their different ſtates in different ages, eſpe- 
cially of their ancient regulations and laws, the 
public wiſdom of brave and great nations, will 
furniſh variety of uſeful refleftions to the mind, 
often teaching us to improve our own condition, 


often to be happy in it.“ 


% Above all, application ought to be ſecured. by 


the authority of a prudent inſtrutor, and emula- 


tion excited by a number of fellow-learners. 
And when ſhould the ſcience” of life - be 
taught but in the beginning of life ; before evil 
hab1i's are formed; whilſt the natural regard to 
truth and right, the only inward reſtraint of in- 
*. 1. ; cautious 
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cautious youth, remains uncorrupt ; and the ſeeds 
of fin lie y-t ſomewhat looſe on the ſurface of the 
mind; much harder to be cleared away, when 
once they have taken' root, and twiſted themſelves 
ſtrongly about the heart. This, therefore, is the 
favourable opportunity, in which authority and 
reaſon muſt exert at once their joint force, For 
diſcipline without inſtruction is mere tyranny ; and 
inſtruction without diſcipline, little better than 
uſeleſs talk. Things owned to be fit and good are 
neglected, becauſe diſagreable; 2 evidently 
hurtful purſued for preſent pleaſure. Here autho- 
rity comes in to the aid of reaſon ; enforces virtu- 
ous application; reſtrains vicious indulgencies ; 
tempers the warmth of youth; prepares us for the 
future ſubordinations of life; conducts us ſafe 
through the unſeen dangers of our moſt dangerous 
time; and then by gentle — withdraws its 
influence, as the power of ſelf-government grows 
up, where want of thi; care leaves young perſons 
too ſoon in the worſt of hands, their owh; it is 
dreadful to ſee,” into what irretrievable miſeries they 
plunge, in the very beginning of their courſe. 
And, therefore, the more liberty they are after- 
wards to enjoy, the more prudent, though not 
ſtricter, reſtraint they ſhould be under at firſt, and 
entered by flow ſteps into the world at large, with 
all poſſible cautions given them of the hazards they 


* 


are going upon, and (God knows) have little rea- | 1 


ſon to be eager for.“ 

„% To you, who are parents, nature itſelf hath 
given a tender concern for your children's welfare, 
as your own, and reminds you juſtly, that, as you 
have brought them into the dangers of life, your 
buſineſs is to provide, that they get well through 
them. Now, the only proviſion commonly attended 
to, of wealth and honours, can never produce ha 
pineſs, unleſs the mind, on which all depends, be | 
2 taught 
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ht to enjoy them Fortune, without 

G will but lead — ach abandoned ſallies 
of. extravagance, and expoſe them to more public 

- cenſure. Educatio then is the great care with 
which you are intruſted ; ſcarce more for their ſakes 
than /ypur own. You may be negligent of your 
ſon's inſtruction, but it is on you as well as him- 
_ © elf, that his ignorance and contemptibleneſs will. 

. bring both reproach and inconvenience, You may 
be regardleſs of his morals; but you may be the- 

| perſon who will at | | moſt ſeverely feel the want 

of them. You may be indifferent about his reli- 

4 gion; but remember, dutifulneſs to you is one 
1 reat principle of religion, and all the reſt promote 

| Aach habits as you may bitterly repent, when it is 
too late, your omiſſion to cultivate in him, and 

7 live and die miſerable on his account, whom 

* timely care would have made your joy and ho- 


Therefore, in a caſe of ſuch moment, let no- 
falſe ſhame nor favourite paſſion prevail over you, 
but Give your hearts early to the Lord that made 

ou.“ Lay the foundations of your | ves ere, on 
the firm ground of chriſtian faith; and build upon 
it whatever is juſt and good, worthy, and noble, till. 
"hi the ſtructure be complete in moral beauty. The 
world, into which you are entering, lies in wait 
© with variety of temptations, Unfavourable ſenti- 
ments of religion will ſoon be ſuggeſted to you, 

and all the ſnares of luxury, falſe honour, and inte- 

reſt, ſpread in your way, which, with moſt of your- 

rank ate too ſucceſsful, and to many fatal. Hapey 

the few, that in any part of life become ſenſible 

of their errors, and with painful reſolution, tread 

back the wrong ſteps which they have taken ! 


But happieſt of men is he, who, by an even courſe 
of right conduct, from the firſt, as far as human 
frailty permits, hath at once avoided the miſeries 

o& 
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of fin, the ſorrows of repentance, and the diflicut-/ 
ties of virtue; who not only can think of his pre- 


ſent ſtate with compoſure, but reflect on kis paſt 
behaviour with thankful approbation'; and look 
forward with unmixed joy to that important wy 
hour, when he ſhall appear before God; and h 

bly owe to him a whole life in his ſervice.“ 


Archbiſhop ageran 
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SECTION XXxXVIL 


ON INSPIRING A SENSE OF HONOUR AND A 
| LOVE OF TRUTH, 


Ego verum amo, verum volo dici mihi, MEN- 
DACEM obi. Ive the truth, 1 will have the truth 
told me, I hate a liar. PLAUTUS, 

Mara d g wfe 20, marr, EAEYOFPOE EETQ 
THY TNQMHY, But chiefly, and before all things, 
lit lim be liberal in his opinions, Lucian. 


T is to be regretted, that at places where in- 
] tellectual accompliſhments have been taught 
with the greateſt ſucceſs, very little attention 
has been paid to moral inſtruction x. From 
ſome defect in their original conſtitution, and 


from no fault of the preſent ſuperintendants, it 


has happened, that the whole time appropriated 
to inſtruction is engaged in the purſuit of litera- 

ture alone. 
I really cannot comprehend how a liberal 
education + can be complete, unleſs ſuch moral 
ſentiments 


Cicero ſays, Neque disjuncti doQores, ſed 
iidem erant vivendi præceptores atque dicendi, ut 
ille apud Fomerum, Phœnix. The teachers were 
not ſeparated, but the inſtructors in the art of living 


and ſpeaking were the ſame, as Phanix in Homer. 


+ De liberalibus ſtudiis quid ſentiam ſcire deſi- 
deras? Nullum ſuſpicio, nullum in bonis numero, 
| QUOD 
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ſentiments be infuſed as becomes a liberal mind. 


A love of truth “, and a nice ſenſe of honour 7, 


appear to me indiſpenſably requiſite in the cha- 


racter of a real gentleman. Excluſively of their 


value as moral virtues, they are the nobleſt or- | 
naments. I recommend, therefore, that every - | 


QuoD AD Ks EXIT... Quare liberalia ſtudia 


dicta ſunt vides, quia homine libero digna ſunt, - 


Cæterüm UNUM STUDIUM ViRE LIBEBRAL® EST 
QUOD LIBERUM PACIT. Do you defire to know 


ewhat I think of liberal fludies?" I admire none, £ 0 


number none —_ good ſtudies, the end of which» 
i MONEY. . 

fludies — becauſe they are worthy of a liberal man. 
But that fludy only is liberal which renders one liberal, 
or of a free and enlarged mind. SENECA. 


ou ſee why they were called liberal © 


O wilanivxor NAPPHEIAETIKOF, x AAHQET= + * 


TIKOZ. A man of a great ſoul is a free ſpeaker, and - 


a ſpeaker of truth. AR1STOT. , 
+ The idea of honour is ſuſceptible of a greater 


degree of vivacity than any other ſentiment of the 


mind; and it ſeems as if nature had given it this 
force, to incline men to aim more at perfection, 
and to induce them, upon proper occaſions, to ſa- 
crifice to it the deſire of conveniences, pleaſures, 
and even life itſelf. All that is neceſſary is, not 
to miſtake. the idea which we ought to entertain of 
perfection. Father GERDIL. 
Hi mores, hæe duri im mota Catonis 
Vita fuit, ſervare modum, finemque tenere, 
Naturamque ſequi, patrizque impendere vitam. 
Nec ſibi, ſed toti genitum ſe credere mundo. 
| mn cultor, RIGIDI SERVATOR HONESTI, _. 
n commune bonus, nulloſque Catonis in actus 
Subrepſit, partemque tulit fibi nata voluptas. 
See Row 's Lucan, lib. ii. 


method 
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method may be purſued, which can fix them 


deeply in the mind of the pupil. 

Every one who has been much converſant 
with very young boys, muſt know how prone 
they are to ſpeak untruths. The habit often 
grows up with them; and it is ſo connected 


with every thing mean “, baſe, and ungenerous, 
that I never can expect a conduct good or great 
from him in whom it habitually prevails. 


In a plan of education, then, I would aflo- 
ciate every diſgraceful idea, Which human inge- 
nuity.can invent, to the idea of a ar. Inſtead 
of teaching a boy ſimulation and diſſimulation, I 


would ſtigmatize every deceitful trick with a 


mark of infamy. The boy who had been guilty 


of ſuch meanneſs, ſhould be for ſome time com- 
pelled to ſit alone, and it ſnould be conſidered a 


diſgrace to have any intercourſe with him. On 
the contrary, every reward, praiſe, and indul- 


_ gence, ſhould be allowed, in the fight of the 


reſt, to him who had acted or ſpoken in a man- 
ner remarkably open and ingenuous. 

If the culprit is too callous to be affected 
with ſhame, the capital puniſhments of the 
ſchook muſt be inflicted on his perſon. It is a 


Plinfst neceſſity, But I conſider the habit of 


5 8 iNN dovdoxgen ds. To lie, is the mark of 
4 er wilt mind. © PLUTARCH. 
Not even lies ſpoken in jeſt, or innocent lies, are 
to be allowed, Plutarch ſays of Ariſtides, 0voir 
ieh iy i G n, ele 76 ua orig, e he. * 
„ Hear ru Tore mp:ciiiuir. Hit nature a, 
fut in princi le, and inflexibly juſt ; by no means ad- 


violating 
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violating truth, as a plentiful ſource of all moral 
turpitude , and I would neglect no methods 
which can prevent its arrival at maturity. If it 
is unreſtrained, it may probably grow up till it 
inſtigates to the commiſſion of crimes of hic h 
the laws may take cognizance. It will inevita- 
bly deprive the perſon in whom it appears, of their 


eſteem, whoſe good opinion is truly deſirable, and 
will degrade him beneath the rank of a gentleman, . - - 


however elevated his condition. Were no other 
conſequences to ariſe than thoſe which terminate 
in the perſon's own mind, it would be ſtill more. 
deſirable to pluck the vice up by the roots, as. 
ſoon as it appears to vegetate, It renders the 
mind little and narrow; it diſtreſſes it with the 


invention of deceit, with the fear of detection, 


and with the perpetual fabrication of poor ex- 
cuſes and falſe pretences. 

Boys ſhould alſo be taught to act a juſt and 
an honourable part in all their little — 
tranſactions. Fra 
very early. If one is thoughtleſs and extrava- 


gant, there is another ready to take advan- 


tage of his folly, and to lend ſome of his 
little ſtore on exorbitant intereſt. Such prac- 
tices unreſtrained, ſow the ſeeds of future uſury 
and b Let boys therefore be 9 


Liess enipol; =Y No faith can be reboſed._ tn, 
3 who have wiolated their integrity. Pi De. 
It was ſaid of the holy father, * Alexander 
the VIth, and Borgias his ſon, The father never, 
poke what. he -meant, the ſon never did what he. 
poke. Bad ,models! a ö tecom- 
mended by ſome inſtructors. 2 2 


ud and covetouſneſs appear 


* . 
— — — 
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to give an account of their expences whenever 
called upon; and whenever meanneſs or frau- 
dulent tricks are detected, let them be corrected 
by the infliction of diſgrace, or ſevere puniſh- 
ment. I have ſeldom, in this Treatiſe, inſiſted 
on ſeverity of puniſhment. I never would urge 
it in the extreme, but for flagrant violations of 
morality. I recommend it here, as I ſhould am- 
putation for a mortified limb, becauſe I think the 
falvation of every thing valuable depends upon 
it, A man without much learning may be 
happy and uſeful “; but a wicked man muſt be 
wretched 4, and a burden to all around him. 
And the boy will ſcarcely fail of being a bad 
man, who is ſuffered to practiſe fraud and. vice 
in his infancy, and without proper reprehenſion. 

The temptations which preſent themſelves to 
boys, and allure them to lay out money, are of- 
ten irreſiſtible. They ought, therefore, to be 
allowed a little weekly ſtipend. But proper 


It has been often ſuggeſted that learning has 
not a favourable influence on the morals. If this 
is ſometimes true, it probably ariſes from neglect- 
ing to give as much attention to moral as to lite- 
rary inſtruction. It may alſo ariſe, in ſome mea- 
fure, from the world's paying a greater reſpect to 
learning than goodneſs of heart. For, cry out 
(ſays Montaigne), of one that yum by, to the 
people, O what a learned, and of another, O what 
a good man goes there! they will not fail to turn 
their eyes, and addreſs their reſped to the former. 
There ſhould then be a third cr,er, © the puppies 


and coxcombs!“ Mox : aiGnet's Eſſays, 
+ Nemo malus felix. 
No bad man is happy. Jov. 


O precautions 
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precautions muſt be taken to prevent their ex- 
pences exceeding their incomes. The habit of 
contracting a debt, is pregnant with fatal con- 
ſequences. Let the perſons, therefore, of whom 
they purchaſe their fruit and their toys, be ſtrictly 
enjoined not to give credit. I do not wiſh a 
boy to be reſtrained in expending his money, 
when once it is given him. I do not think 
it right that he ſhould be required to hoard his 
allowance, A miſer at any age 1s pitiable and 
contemptible, but a boy-miler is alſo deteſt- 
able. If all that is mean and ſelfiſn is 
found at that period of life, what can be ex- 
pected in old age? While care is taken to make 
a boy's dealings, wherever money is concerned, 
fair, open, and honourable, I would leave the 
expenditure of it to his own judgment. It is 
given him for his little innocent pleaſures; 
and let not thoſe pleaſures be interrupted and 
{poiled by the unneceſſary interpoſition of au- 
thority. 

I inſiſt on the neceſſity of furniſhing the 
young mind, as early as poſſible, with principles 
of honour and honeſty, becauſe they will then 
not eaſily be eradicated, and becauſe I conſider 
them as of much more importance to the ſtate * 
and the individual, than the principles of litera- 


® Txayy , tay dad rug ExmArgWan To avTov & yore EI 
a)Xw Tre ATIH (MNATPIAL) xaTioxwats TIOAITHN 
ETON KAI ALAHMONA, sr, aur Gh, But 
it is ſufficient, if each, performs his own proper bu- 
fineſs. Now, if you bave prepared for your country 
one honeſt and conſcientious member of it, bade you 
dene it no ſerwice? EP.CTETUS. , 
ture, 
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ture. To ſend but into the world a youth 
agorned with all the arts of human learning, 
but deficient in good principles and virtuous 
habits, is to let looſe, upon mankind, that fell 
animal of prey, an accompliſhed villain “. 

I am ſorry to have ſeen many parents pleaſed 
with-artful management in their child, and at- 
tributing à ſuceeisful deceit” to ſuperior ſenſe. 
They ſhoufd reptobate any ſuch appearance, as 
the effect not of ſenſe, but of coxNING +; 2 
Tow 306 deſpicable quality, poſſeſſed in perfec- 
tion, by the meaneſt intelle&s, combined with 
the moſt depraved hearts, and vilifying human 
nature . * (* A 


3 Ardęeros &, wr gd, hig o- (See Sα⁰² pars Nat 
AEIAE THE OPOHE vv % $ogorw; ivrvxoucy Nur 
dbu e Ts g ve g να. MH IK AN RT AE H 
MH KAANE TPNOEN. AIPINTATOY Gnion Pu yo. 
Man, as we ſaid, i; a tame animal; indeed, auben 
be has the advantage of a xiii pDUC4 TION, 
Jeined to a bappy natural diſpofition, he. uſually be- 
comes the divineft and the gentle of all animal: ; 
but, not ſufficiently or not properly edututed, the 
wildeſt beaft en the face of the earth. Paro. 

+ Callidi literas contemnunt, 
"Cunning minds deſpiſe literature. Lord Ba CON, 

Isa truth, to them its charms are like afine 

painting to u blind mann . 
t See de la Rochefoucault. 20 
nacd v ENIETHMH gugidopiug d %,¾ x) T1; 
AW etre, IIANOTPTIA, oo £OOTA, pntral. "All 
tnowvledge ſeparated from juſtice and other virtue, ap- 
pears to be cunning, not wiſdom. 4 
LATONn., MEnexEnvus. 
There is a MORAL CASUISTRY, Or Cunning, 


highly unfavourable to virtue. Antiqua gs 
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nihil aliud, quum FACTENDA et VITANDA pre- 
cepit: et tunc longe meliores erant viri ; poſt- 
quam docti prodierunt, boni deſunt. Simplex la 
et aperta virtus in obſcuram et ſolutam ſeienam 
verſa eſt, docemurque diſputare, non vivere.— 
Antient wiſdom preſeri bed only. vat was to be d,, 
and what avoided ; and then men wert much better ; 
after men became learned, good men became ſcarce, 
Vat ſample and evident virtac is converted into an 
ob/cure and wague ſcience, and wwe are taught to di 


Pute, not i ive. | SENECA. 


: * * 


a enè præcipiunt, qui vetant quidquam ager 
y ech eben ſit an iniquum: @qQuiTA 
ru LuUcer 1ysa PER s; dubitatio cogita- 
tionem fignificat injuriæ. They adviſe well, who | 
forbid us to do any thing about which you doubt wbhe- 
ther it is juſt or unjuſt : for equity ſhines conſpicuous 
with its own luſtre; doubt implies an idea LA injuſtice, 
* eie“ 
But while we recommend free-ſpeaking and plain. 
dealing, we muſt caution againſt- their extremes, 
rudeneſs and folly,” The art of pleaking is certainly 
to be ſtudied, fo far it is conſiſtent with truth and ” 
honour. One may be honeſt without being ſavage. 
- Sibengte nor merues, liberrime Lolli, 
Scurrantis Ip cdem prabere, profelſos.amicum.” 
Ut matrona meretrici diſpar exit atque 
Diſcolor, infidg fcurre diſtabit amicus. 
E buie diver ſur vitjo vitium prope nin 1 
erites agreſfis, et inconcinua, gravi/que . 
de ſe commendat r /CYT8, DENTIBUS 
.- RM. non a B32! "xe will | 
Duu vULT LIBEATAS MERA Diet, VERAQUE 
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'Ov yay 00 weg! ro OETOTEPOY a 4 d. goki - 
Ciro. * iel Dy 3. PETITION. 24UT920, 1 10. x v1 Tv 06%:Þt ve 
tt is not poſſible that a man ſhould deliberate on a 
diviner ſubject, than on the proper method of bring- 


ing 7 his qwn children, and thoſe of his A. 
PlATO. 


JXSTRUCTION in religious and wowed 
principies ought to come from a parent, 
For this reaſon it is, perhaps, that in many 
ſchools there has been no proviſion made for it, 
and that boys have been well acquainted with 
the claſſics, and at the ſame time ignorant of the 
moſt obvious doctrines of teligion *. 

But as it often happens, that parents have not 
opportunities to give attention to this point, 
and, indeed, when their ſons reſide at ſchools, 
and at a diſtance from them, cannot take this 
office upon themſelves; it becomes neceſlary to 
ſet apart, in places of education, ſome time for 
religious inſtruction. It ſhould by no means 


* Yet, * all the boaſts of ſcience, ce 
polite learning, and whatever conſtitutes a liberal 
education, there is nothing renders the mind ſo 
truly LIBERAL as RATIONAL RELIGION, or the 
generous and ſublime doctrines of nn 
Chriſtianity. 


| be 
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be neglected; for if the mind is not early 
tinctured “ with religious ideas, it will not after- 
wards admit them without great difficulty. 

The propereſt day is obviouſly the Sabbath +. 
I need not inſiſt on the conſtant attendance of 


* In Rouſſeau's opinion, boys of fifteen are too 
young to be furniſhed with religious ideas. 

« Suffer not, ye parents, the deceitful bait of 
a gaudy novelty to ſeduce you. Be cautious of 
trying on your children the dangerous experiment 
of a method not yet warranted by ſucceſs. Let 
the holy maxims of our forefathers, maxims ſo 
venerable for their authority and antiquity, be al- 
ways preſent before your eyes. Be particularly 
careful not to neglect religion in the education of 
your children. In vain will you endeavour to con- 
duct them by any other path. If Tawzey arg 
DEAR TO YOU, if 'you EXPECT FROM THEM 
CREDIT AND COMFORT, from religion muſt be 
derived their happineſs and your own. Take care 
that you are not induced, by an idle vanity, to 
ſacrifice theſe innocent victims to a CRIMINAL 
LOVE OF SINGULARITY, and that the misfortunes 
in which you involve them _ not, one day, con- 
tribute to your confuſion and deſpair,” 

Father Ger DIL. 

+ I cannot help animadverting on ſome KA- 
VELLED perſons, who endeavour to render Sunday 
a day of public diverſions, in imitation of foreign 
countries, Would it be ſurpriſing if the reſent- 
ment of the decent and ſerious ſhould loſe ſight 
of moderation, were they to ſee the ruling part 
of the nation countenancing ſuch profanene1s ? 
The vain introducers of theſe innovations ſtigma- 
tize all their opponents with the epithets of nar- 
1 D, which molt truly belongs to them- 
elves. % 


Vor. II, F | the 
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the pupils at church. That duty is, I believe, 
never neglected in reputable ſchools. But in 
the evening, or in the intervals of divine ſer- 
vice, inſtruction may be given in private with 
great advantage. Various methods have been 
introduced; but I would {till adhere to the 
church catechiſm. Let it be learned by heart, 


and explained in the moſt familiar manner by 


the inſtructor, One of Secker's lectures ſhould 
be ſlowly and attentively read with remarks and 
explanations, and the whole lecture ſhould con- 
clude with a chapter of the Old or New Teſta- 
ment read and illuſtrated, 

The number of books written on purpoſe to 
introduce young people to religious knowledge, 
is infinite: I would confine the attention of the 
ſcholar to the Catechiſm, Secker's Lectures, 
Nelſon's and Biſhop Wilſon's Works, and the 
Bible. 

Many perſons have objected to the long eſta- 
bliſhed method of teaching children to read, 
by uſing the Teſtament : they rather wiſh, that 
they ſhould be initiated by ÆEſop's Fables, or 
ſome ſimilar book. For my own part, I know 
of no book ſo well adapted to this purpoſe as 
the Teſtament. The language is remarkably 


eaſy and familiar; and I will add, that the 


matter is entertaining to children. The eaſy 
narrative pleaſes them, and I know of no one 
inconvenience which can reſult from the uſual 
practice. Poſſibly ſome advantages may attend 
it. It may impreſs on the memory many ſcrip- 
tural paſſages, which would never be properly 
attended to at another age. If we really be- 
lieve the goſpel, we can never object to giving 

the 
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the young mind its firſt tincture of letters from 
the evangelical writings . Perhaps the grow- 
ing neglect of this and other practices of our 
forefathers, may in ſome meaſure account for 
the prevalence of irreligion. 

But as religion appears to me to be rather 
an object of ſentiment or feeling, than of the 
underſtanding, eſpecially at a childiſh age, I 
ſhould take more pains in inſpiring a pupil's 
heart with a glow of devotion, and with reli- 
gious affections, than in furniſhing the intel- 
let with doctrines t, opinions, or matters of 
fact, unconnected with morality and ſentiment. 
Let him be taught not only to call the Supreme 
Being his Father, but to love and revere him 
with a piety truly filial, | 


Many odjections are very warmly urged againſt 
this practice, by thoſe whom we have no reaſon 
to ſuſpe& of Deiſm. But our Saviour paid a moſt 
affectionate attention to children, and the ſimpli- 
city of his goſpel is congenial to the ſimplicity of 
the young and unpolluted mind, He who has not 
read the goſpel in his infancy, may probably be 
too much diſguſted with its ſimplicity to read it 
afterwards with due veneration. 

+ Volo autem hiſce dari operam, non ut om- 
nium controverſiarum nodos ſciat ſolvere diſcipulus 
ac ſubtiliſſimas teneat diſtinftiones ; ſed ut de fide 
ſua ex principiis ſacrz ſeripturæ fit certus. I with 
thoſe to be applied to, not /o as that the ſcholar may 
' know how to untie all the knotty points of controver- 
fies, and be maſter of the moſt ſubtle ditinfions, but 
that he may be clear in his belief, from the principles 
of Scripture. SCHEFFERUS. 
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The beſt method of effecting this purpoſe, 
is to let him learn prayers compoſed in a pa- 
thetic, and at the ſame time rational manner, 

and repeat them morning and evening . Paſ- 
ſages from the Pſalms ſhould alſo be learned. 
rs. Talbot's devotional pieces may. be advan- 
tageouſly perufed, and a well-written hymn, or 
other religious compoſition in good verſe, may 
be occaſionally committed to memory. Care 
muſt be taken, that the proper warmth of de- 
votion deviates not into | enthuſiaſm. There 
will be no danger, if improvement of under- 
ſtanding keeps pace with improvement of heart. 
To acquire a due ſenſe of the religion of the 
heart, will not be conſidered as a diſagreeable taſk; 
like the ſtudy of that ſpecies of religion which is 
often taught by the injudicious. It will afford 
a very lively pleaſure. The ſentimental affec- 
tions of boys are often extremely ſuſceptible, 
and theſe will be powerfully exerciſed by de- 
votion. 2 
The buſineſs of a ſchool ſhould never com- 
mence or cloſe without a prayer. Boys may 
"appear to give it little attention; and indeed 
they will not always join in ſupplication with 
that ſeriouſneſs and ardour which is to be de- 


Nec fruſtra vocat exorabile numen. Vor in 
vain does he call upon an exorable deity. 

| | STATIUS, 
I ſhould be guilty of a culpable omiſſion, if 
I did not recommend Biſhop Wilſon's Works, as 
the beſt adapted to raiſe and ſupport devotion of 
any books in the language. " 4315 


fired, 
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fired. Yet ſometimes: the mind will be in 


ſuch a tone, as to be greatly affected with a pro- 
per prayer, and many will catch a ſpirit of de- 
votion. Seeds will be ſown, which, though 
they may lie a long while without germinating, 
will one day ſpring up, and bear fruit in abun- 
dance. 

It is to be hoped, that there ars no parents 
wicked and injudicious enough to have no re- 
gard to the wligious education of their, child- 
ren v. Religion will not only contribute to 

preſerve 


** Enes Ofvyorles v Snoraporiar inninlovow irs aN- 
brila Tpaxtiar x, Aν⁴Æu de, urig ’.et is plow b 
rm ivoibt a Some willing to avoid ſuperſtition fall 
into the oppoſite extreme of downright atheiſm, ouer- 
leaping what lies in the midſt, true piety. 
| PLUTARCH» 

But if parents ſhew no value for the offices of 
religion, the little which boys are taught at ſchool 
mult be loſt, where all that is good ought to be 
cheriſhed with peculiar care—even under a father's 


N. tu miraris, fi yATR1s $1T filius? Can you 
be ſurpriſed that a ſon mimics the raTHERPI | 
* 5 Praurus. 
Probum eſſe patrem oportet qui gnatum ſuum 
Eſte probiorem, quam ipſus eſt, poſtulat. 


The father ought to be good indeed, who requires 

that his fon ſhould be a better man than he 1 
DEM. 

Next to religion, let the boy be early taught to 
reverence his reaſon ; to let it guide all his ac« 
tions. S1 vis TIBI OMNIA $SUBJICERE, TE 
SURJICE RATIONI. Moultos reges, fi ratio te 

| F 3 | rexerit. 
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preſerve their innocence, and draw down the 
bleſſing of Providence *, but will afford them in 
adverſity 


rexerit. Ab illa diſces, quid et quemadmodum 
aggredi debeas. JF you wiſh to ſubjett every thing 
re you, ſubjef yourſelf to reaſon. You will rule many, 
if reaſon ſhall rule you. You will learn from her what 
you ought to undertake, and how, | Saneca. 
But it is eaſy to preſcribe. To practiſe the 
rules, Hic labor, hoc opus. This is the difficulty, 
this the work; and here is ſeen the neceſſity of 
GRACE» 


The ze OF LEARNING is to repair the ruins 
of our firſt parents, by regaining to know God 
aright, and out of that knowledge to love him, 
to imitate him, to be like him, as we may the 
neareſt, by poſſeſſing our ſouls of true virtue, which 
being united to the heavenly grace of faith, makes 
up the HIGHEST PERFECTION, MilTon, 

There are many who paſs a thoughtleſs life 
in a perpetual unconcern for religion, who are en- 
tirely taken up with the follies, amuſements, the 
hurry and buſineſs of the world, who baniſh all 
ſerious reflections as a melancholy employment, and 
make an art of forgetting themſelves. 

„One great cauſe of this ſeems to be, a bad 
education. The inſtruction which is given to the 
lower and middle ſort, is frequently an inſtruction 
which relates chiefly, if not ſolely, to this life, 
If they are diſſuaded from idleneſs or extravagance, 
or any other vice, or if they are exhorted to any 
thing praiſe-worthy, it is often by no other argu- 
ments than thoſe which are drawn from the bare 
preſent advantage or diſadvantage ariſing from a 
good or bad behaviour. . . They are ſoon able 
to obſerve, that their inſtructors live as if the chief 


good 
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adverſity the beſt conſolation, and at all times 
a pure and lively pleaſure. 


ood of man confiſted in profit and pleaſure, and a 
imalt refuſe of time were ſufficient for the ſervice of 
God, 

66 Dona perſons of a higher rank and ſtation 
too often learn from example, if not from the 
mouth of their parents, that people of faſhion 
enter into this world To TAKE THEIR PASTIME 
THEREIN; that a great part of their life is to be 
ſpent in faſhionable amuſements, the reſt in polite 
learning, or in yFoLITICaL wisDOM, and in other 
temporal concerns; and that religion is either nor 
to be minded, or that a few acts of it are to be now 
and then performed for the ſake of decency, and in 
civil compliance with cuſtom. 

„ By ſuch means it comes to paſs, that man 
young perſons have their ſ:nſes much, and chelp 
underſtanding little employed, or not (o good pur- 

ſe; that external objects take firm poſſeſſion of 
their minds, and are hardly made to give place to 
thoſe of more importance, which reaſon and revela- 
tion ſuggell; and that they are diſpoted to fly from 
theſe to the worLD, WITH WHICH THEY HAVYE 
CONTRACTED AN EARLY FAMILIARITY, 

« 'The common practice of the world, when we 
are grown up, has the ſame bad effect that a 
wrong education, and the contagion of domeſtie 
faults, produce in our earlier days. When young 
perſons Yothme their own maſters, they find them- 
ſelves ſurrounded with multitudes employed in 
vain diverſions, or in buſineſs almoſt as vain. 
Some they ſee purſuing wealth, honour, and 
1 with as much ;nJoftry as if they were to 
ive here for ever, and with as little conſcience as 
if there were no future ſtate : others they ſee con- 
triving how to amuſe and entertain themſelves in 

F 4 the 
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the moſt agreeable manner, according to their 
depraved taſte, and placing all happineſs in the 
leaſure of the ſenſes. From the one ſort they 
earn to be moſt diligent about the things of le 
value, and not ſcrupulous concerning the methods 
to obtain them; from the other, they learn to 
fill up all their vacant hours with fooliſh or wicke! 
diverſions; from both, To comyoss THEIR 
MINDS INTO A FALSE SECURITY, to go, non qua 
eundum eſt, ſed qua itor, not where wiſdom di- 
rects, but where cuſtom leads; to imagine that it 
is ſafe to follow a multitude, and To LIVE LIKE 
OTHERS, and that what is ſo common cannot be 
dangerous.” Joxrix. 

« If, by accuſtoming children To Tf rWAD 
FORMS OF RELIG1ON, as by making them keep 
filence and kneel when others pray, &c. a general 
notion be gradually. impreſſed upon their minds 
that ſome reverence is due to a power which they 
do not ſee, and that there exiſts an authority to 
which all mankind, the rich and great as well as 
the poor and mean, muſt equally bow, a good 
end will be gained. Beſides, by this means, a me- 
chanical habit will be formed, which will not be 
laid aſide, till by degrees they come to know the 
reaſon of it, and to enter into it with underſtand- 
ing and pleaſure, &c.” 

See Dr. Prieſtley's Obſerv. on Educ, 
Many of which are, as might be expected, very 
valuable. 
The firſt thing, therefore, that a chriſtian will 
naturally inculcate upon his child, as ſoon as he 1s 
capable of ſuch impreſſions, is the knowledge of 
his Maker, and a ſteady principle of obedience to 
him; the idea of his living under the conſtant in- 
ſpection and government of an inviſible Being, 
who will raiſe him from the dead- to an 2 * 
ife, 
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life, and who will reward and puniſh him hereafter, 
according to his character and actions here. 

On theſe plain principles I heſitate not to aſſert, 
as a chriſtian, that religion is the firſt rational ob- 
ject of education. Whatever be the. fate of my 
children in this tranſitory world, about which I 
hope I am as ſolicitous as I ought to be, I would, 
if poſſible, ſecure a happy meeting with them in 
a — and everlaſting life I can well enough 
bear their reproaches for not enabling them to at- 
tain to worldly honours and diſtindtions; but to 
have been in any meaſure acceſſary, by my negleR, 
to their final perdition, would be the occaſion 
ſuch reproach and blame, as would be abſolutely 
in ſupportable. Pelksrrtr on Education. 
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* Adjecere bonz paulo plus artis Athenæ. 
| Hos. lib. ii. epiſt. 2. 
ä Kind Athens yet improv'd my parts 
- With ſome ſmall tincture of ingenious arts. 
FRANCIS. 


T is eaſy to perceive, that the Engliſh uni- 
I verſities are in leſs repute than they were 
formerly, The rich and great, who, at one 
time, would on no account have omitted to 
ſend their ſons thither, now frequently place 
them under ſome private tutor to finiſh them, as 
it is called, and then immediately ſend them on 
their travels. There ſeems among all orders to 
prevail a diſcontent * on the relaxation of diſ- 

cipline, 


® Some writers ſeem to think that univerſities 
are injurious to learning, and that inſtruction is 
likely to be beſt afforded, when the inſtructor is 
KEWARDED SOLELY BY THE SCHOLAR, The 
would have no foundations, no fellowſhips, no 
exhibitions. I fear, with all the appearance of 
profound wiſdom, theſe writers are not very ſolid 
thinkers. Have not theſe advantages called forth 
thouſands to literary eminence, by affording them 
opportunities? Have they not produced an infinite 
number of uſeful ſcholars, who elſe would have 
been condemned by poverty to mechanical labours? 
Do not great national eſtabliſhments for the edu- 
cation 
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cipline, and the uſeleſs and frivolous exerciſes 
required for the attainment of academical ho- 
nours. 
I have myſelf reſided long in one of the uni- 
verſities (and the ſiſters are much alike), and L 
have ſeen in it many evils. But I reſtrained my 
indignation, by aſking myſelf the queſtion, 
where I could have been placed in this ſublunary 
world without ſeeing many evils? I faw im- 
morality, habitual drunkenneſs, idleneſs, igno- 
rance, and vanity, openly and boaſtingly “ ob- 
truding themſelves on publick view. I faw 
them triumphing without controul over the 
timidity of modeſt merit # Many things ap- 
peareds, 
cation of youth, exclude thoſe ursTAAT PRE» 
TENDERS, Who would only miſlead, by their igno- 
rance and effrontery, the ſimple, generous, and 
unſuſpecting? Do not the honours and emoluments. 
of degrees, proſeſſorſhips, headſhips, and other 
diſtinguiſhed offices, excite and reward literary ex- 
cellence? I appeal for an anſwer to paſt times, if 
not to the preſent. Beſides all this, ought not 
LIBERAL inſtructors to be independent of the ca- 
price of their pupils ? 

* In modern times, the moſt vicious conduct is 
often purſued for the sk OF DISTINCTION, 
without the IX STI +TLON OF PASSION, Many 
young men have been rujzed by the perverſe va» 
nity of being called, in a cant language, a BUCK, 
a PICKLE, or a KNOWING ONE ;, debauchees and. 
drunkards from affectation. 

+ E. & Tic cope, n dra AX bes. The ka (4d pa 
AKPAEIAN TOY Bior », MEQHN. & dee. Qipuy 
ILAPENPAZEQAI HU OTAEXOE EINAL MEPEI T%& 
rc T DreuosruERES. 
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peared openly, that deſerved the warmeſt diſap- 
probation ; but I ſtill knew there were amiable 
and 


\ But if any one is modeſt, and in other reſpects a good 


man, and ont that is not able to bear intemperance of 


Lie, and drunkenneſs from day to day uch an one 


is overlooked, and is of no conſideration. 
DEMOSTHENES. | 
The following is the advice which a very worthy 
and wiſe man, Dr. Newton, thought it would 
be right to give a child on going to the uni- 
verſity. ei 01 
LJ expect that when he is ſending him to the 


univerſity, he (the father) would often ſay to him, 


Son, you are going into the wide world. Every ſtep 
you take in it is attended with danger, and requires 
caution. My eye is upon you no longer; and the 
vigilance of governors and care of tutors cannot 
follow you every where. Few will hace concern, 
or affection enough for you to adviſe you faithfully. 


Your conduct mult be a good deal regulated by 


your own reflections. The only ſecure paths are 
thoſe of religion and virtue; in which it will not 
be difficult for you to walk, if you live agreeably 
to that ſimplicity of life which the rules of acade- 
mical ſocieties preſcribe. Mix not intemperance 
with your growing years, nor treaſure up infirmi- 
ties againſt an age the fitteſt for employment. You 
have received health from your D and you 
owe it to your children. Be careful in the choice 
of your ecmpany; pay civility to all; have friend- 
ſhips with few; not too quickly with any: an idle 
companion will corrupt and diſgrace you whilſt you 
aſſociate with him, and malign and expoſe you 
when you ſhall ſhake him off. In this be adviſed 
by thoſe whom I intruſt to do all good offices for 
you, Whenever you find yourſelf with JRun 
8 0 
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and worthy characters, and excellent practices : 
and inſtitutions, which were not ſo gener 
noticed, 


of ſaperior age, or quality, or ſtation, or endow- 
ments, pay a deference to them. So much is due 
to their experience, and to their character; modeſty 
is the moſt amiable virtue, eſpecially in a youn 
man who profeſſes himſelf to be a learner. Poſ- 
ſibly in a large ſociety you may meet with ſome bold 
young men, who will think to arrogate to themſelves 
a value amongſt their ill- bred companions, by daring 
to ſay and do abuſive things to their governors: 
but do not you do ſo; for impudence is not magna- 
nimity; a brave mind is ſeen in perſevering throogh 
the difficulties of a virtuous courſe; in the conqueſt 
of irregular appetites and paſſions; and in ſcorning 
to do any thing that is mean or baſe, or unworthy 
of a juſt man, Have nothing to do with politics, 
which when you ſhall have ſtudied all your life, you 
will not have found out. What will hereafter be 
the humour, or reſentment, or private intereſt, or 
ublic views of men in power: a ſtudy which, as 
it is generally directed, rather leads from virtue, 
is foreign to our preſent purpoſe, and in which 
if you really had ſkill, at your age it would ſeem 
to be affected. Take the proper advantages of 
living in a ſociety. Obſerve the different tempers 
and diſpoſitions of men; ſhun their vices; imitate 
their virtues; make uſe of their learning; and let 
the many eyes that-are upon you, the conſcience 
of your duty, and an indignation to be inſigni- 
ficant, raiſe an emulation in you to excel in ſome 
kind of art or knowledge that may hereafter be 
uſeful to the public. From the moment of your 
entrance take care of your reputation. Let not 
one exerciſe go out of your hands that hath not 
employed your utmoſt diligence, Notwithſtanding 
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noticed, becauſe they did not force themſelves 
on the attention, but were concealed in the 
ſhade of literary retirement. Like the modeſt 
flowret, they were over-run by the rankneſs of 
the weeds, | 
I could eaſily account for the evils I beheld. 
It was not to be wondered at, that fo great a 
number of young men, juſt emancipated from 
ſchool, and from a parent's authority, ſhould 
break out into irregularities, when encouraged by 
mutual example. Their paſſions were ſtrong, 
their reaſon immature, their experience defec- 
tive. Pride, vanity, and the love of pleaſure, 
urged them to any conduct that could either 
confer diſtinction, or afford gratification, Many 
had money at command. I hefe moſt devoutly 
followed faſhion (that dæmon which allures 
the vain with irreſiſtible charms to all that 
is ruinous and ridiculous), and were cloſely 
purſued by other young men of ſpirit, as the 
called themſelves, who were obliged to contr 
a heavy debt to ſupport their extravagante “. 
I believe, 


the affection I have for you, I ſhall not be able to 
do you the ſervice I defire, unleſs you aſſiſt me 
with your character. And in all doubtful caſes, let 
not your father who loves you beſt, and your go- 
vernors who are well able to direct you, be the only 
friends you will not conſult.“ 
Conſdering the enormous expence of univer- 
ſity education, occaſioned by the influence of bad 
examples, and conſidering alſo the little emolu- 
ments of the inferior clergy, we muſt not wonder 
that many adopt the ſentiments of an old writer, 
fince few are philoſophers, 
« had 
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L believe, under the ſame circumſtances, young 
men, in any place, would exhibit the fame ap- 
arances * ; and if there is too little reſtraint, 
and I think there is too little, the fault is not in 
the ſtatutes and regulations either of the univer- 
ſity or of the colleges, but in the age, which will 
not impoſe or bear reſtraint. et there are 
officers whoſe hands are inveſted with eve 
neceſſary power; and there is little doubt, but 
that the very glaring abuſes which have ariſen 
up, while it has lain dormant, will at laſt ſtimu· 
late them to exert its full force. 


I had rather, ſaid one, make my childe a 
cobler than a preacher; a tankard-bearer than a 
ſcholar. For what ſhall my ſonne ſeke for learn- 
ing, when he ſhall never get thereby a living? 
Set my ſonne to that whereby he may get ſome- 
what. Do you not ſee, how every one catcheth 
and pulleth from the church what thei can? I 
feare me, one dai thei will plucke down church 
and all, Call you this the goſpell, when men 
ſek- onlie for to provide for their bellies, and care 
not a groate though their ſoules go to helle? A 
patrone of a benefice will have a poor yngrame 
ſoule to beare the name of a parſone for twentie 
marke or tenne pounde; and the patrone himſelf 
will take up for his ſnapſhire, as good as an hun- 
dred marke. Thus God is. robbed, learnyng de- 
caied, England diſhonoured, and honeſtie not re- 
garded.“ W1LsoN's Arte of Rhetoricke. 


* Vix artibus honeſtis pudor retinetur ; ne dum 
inter CERTAMINA VITIORUM. Modeſty is wwith 


difficulty preſerved by every honeſt art, Much beſs 
anudft rivalries for eminence in vice, Tacirvs,. 


When 
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Wen the diſcipline ſhall be reſtored, and the 
obſolete exerciſes aboliſhed *, no places in he 
worl 


As to logic, &c. which raw boys are oblige 1 
to learn, we may ſay in the words of Lord Bacon: 
© Thoſe grave ſciences, logic and rhetoric, the 


one for judgment, the other for ornament, doe 


ſuppoſe the learner ripe for both; eiſe it is, as if 


Py 


one ſhould learne to weigh, or meaſure, or to paint 


the winde Thoſe arts are the rules and direc- 
tions how to ſet forth and diſpoſe the matter: and 
if the mince be empty thereof; if it have not ga- 
thered that which Cicero calleth Sylva and Supel- 
lex, ſtuffe and variety, to begin with thoſe arts, 
it doth work but this effect; that the wiſdome of 
thoſe arts, which is great and univerſal, will 82 
MADE ALMOST C\ NTEMPTIBLE, AND DEGENE= 
RATE INTO CHILDISH SOPHISTRY” Bacox, 
This 1s really the caſe in the univerſities. 


The following i a plain and candid account of 
the exerciſes for a Bachelor's degree in Oxford. 
The author of it, Mr. Napleton, of Brazen-noſe 
College, from motives of reſpect to the univerſity, 
in which he was a reſident tutor, has not expoſed 
the exerciſes to that ridicule which I think he could 
not but acknowledge that they deſerve. 


J. DisrurAriox ES In PAY VISO. This ex- 
erciſe is a diſputation upon three queſtions, either 
in grammar or logic; to be held three days in 
every week, during full term, and to continue for 
the ſpace of two hours, namely, from one to three 
in the afternoon. Every ſcholar is obliged to per- 
form this diſputation twice, and to be — 5 
nior ſoph, ſome time in his third year; and to re- 
peat the diſputation once in every term afterwards, 

5 * co 
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world will be better adapted to a ſtudious life 
than our noble univerſities. Much _—_— 


to the end of his fourth year. He is moreover en- 
joined to attend it, when performed by others, 
* ſecond, third, and fourth years. 
This exerciſe is conſtantly held, as the ſtature 
direQs ; and occaſionally ſuperintended by the proc- 
tors, or the maſters of the ſchools. So long as the 
magiſtrate is preſent, the diſputation is maintained ; 
but it cannot be ſuppoſed, during his abſence, to 
be carried on with any great degree of vigour, 
The queſtions, as might reaſonably be expected 
from their ſubje& matter, and frequent diſcuſhon, 
are trite and unintereſting. The ſenior ſoph, once 
in every term, comes into the ſchool where the 
diſputation is held, and propoſes one ſyllogiſm*; 
which being done purely to ſatisfy the letter of the 
ſtatute, jaramenti gratia, is commonly ſtyled doing 
juraments. The article of attendance is, by uni- 
verſa} conſent, totally neglected and forgot. | 


% II. AngwE*ING UNDER BACHELOR, 
exerciſe is a diſputation upon three queſtions, in 
logic for the moſt part, but ſometimes in grammar, 
rhetoric, ethics, or politics. It is to be held twice 
by every ſcholar, ſome time in his third or fourth 

r, and to continue for the ſpace of an hour and 
an half. This diſputation, as the title of it inti- 
mates, is held under the moderamen of a determine» 
ing bachelor. | n 
This exerciſe is performed much in the ſame 
manner as the preceding ; except that, as it is held 
in Lent, the ſchools are more frequently viſited by 
the proctors and maſters. OOO? 


III. ExauixATTONH. The ſtatutable examiners 
are three regent maſters, to be appointed, in ro- 
| tation 


er 


: 
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been contracted in them by time, many evils 
deeply rooted, which cannot be eradicated but 
by the legiſlative arm ; yet, with all their imper- 
fections, I will maintain, that no place is able 
to furniſh more advantages to the real ſtudent “. 
In them are founded ſome of the fineſt libraries 
on earth; not only public libraries for the general 
uſe of members of the univerſity, but libraries in 


tation by the ſenior proctor. Any other regent 
maſter may concur in the examination, if he pleaſes. 
The number of ſcholars to be examined in the ſame 
day or claſs, may not exceed fix. They are to be 
examined in grammar, rhetoric, logic, ethics, and 
geometry, and in the Greek claſſics; they are alſo 
required to ſpeak the Latin tongue with fluency, 
vice chancellor and proctors are enjoined to 
attend examinations: the former twice in every 
term, the latter four times each, in order to ſee that 
they are duly and ſtatutably carried on, 
„ The appointment of examiners, by rotation, 
haylong ſince been diſuſed ; and the number of re- 
nts. conſtantly refid nt in the Wa is ſo 
all, that it would be extremely troubleſome, if 
not abſolutely im racticable, to reſume it. In the 
preſent method, the candidate ſolicits three maſters 
to be his examiners, and then obtains the 1 
appointment or liceat. The maſters uſually per- 
mit him to chuſe his own claſſics. It ſeldom hap- 
pens that more than two or three candidates are 
examined in the ſame day, frequently only one, — 
The ſtatute lays no injunction upon ſcholars to 
attend examinations, and it is become rather un- 
uſual ſo to do. No other maſter ever aſſiſts at the 
examination, beſides thoſe appointed in the /iceat.” 
* I except London, where more opportunities are 
to be found than any where elſe, q 
cac 
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cach college, ſcarcely leſs convenient than if 


they were in the ſtudent's own apartment. In the 


univerſity at large, profeſſorſhips eftabliſhed 
with ample ſtipends; in colleges, tutors and 
lecturers, The buildings convenient, elegant, 
ſpacious, airy, The apartments of ſtudents for 


the moſt part handſome and eommodious, ſilent, 


retired,” and in every reſpect fitted for a life of 
ſtudy, Sweet gardens and groves, delightful 
walks and rural retreats * Add to all this, 
that the high antiquity of the places, and the 
many great and learned perſons who have iſſued 
from. them, give them a moſt venerable air, and 
tend to animate the ſtudent with a generous 
emulation +. 


Some very eminent vos rs have not, however, 
been very fond of the univerſities. Witneſs Mil- 
ton and Gray, cum multis aliis. The fettering of 
ſuch men with ſtatutes, diſputations, &c, &c. was 
like confining an eagle in a cage. 

Cam ea loca videamus, in quibus memoris 
dignos viros acceperimus multos eſſe verſatos mag is 
moveamur, &c. , . . Me quidem irsæ 111A 
nosTR® ATHENZ#' non tam operibus magnificis 
exquiſitiſque antiquorum artibus delectant, quam 
recordatione ſummorum virorum, ubi quiſqu A= 
BITARE, ubi EDR, ubi pisPUTARE fit ſolitus. 
When wwe ſee thoſe places in which many memorable 
men have been converſant, we are more affected with 
the idea, So. . For my own part, our Athens 
does not pleaſe me ſo much by its magnificent buildings, 
Sc. as by the recollefion of 1Ts GREAT MEN, 
where each of them uſed to lodge, to fit, to * 

ICs 


But 
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But as this reform may be diſtant, and as, in 
the ſincerity of my heart, I conſider the ſending 
a ſon thither at preſent, without particular pre- 
cautions, as a moſt dangerous meaſure ; a mea- 
ſure which may probably be deſtructive of his 
learning, his morals, his health, his character, 
and his fortune, if he has one; I think it a duty 
incumbent on me to point out, as well as I am 
able, the moſt likely means to ſave all theſe. from 


deſtruction, and to obtain the natural advan» 


of theſe diſtinguiſhed ſeminariss,  _ 
In the firſt place, boys ſhould not be ſent to 
the univerſity ſo young as they often are *, It 


* Mechovius, who has written very ſenſibly on 
the ſubject of education in his Hermathena, ad- 
viſes, that the ſcholar ſhould be kept at ſchool till 
the age of ons and TWwinTY, Upon which 
circumſtance the judicious Morhof remarks, Quam 
bene cum republica ageretur, fi beatis lis modeſ- 


tiſque gradibus primum ad academias, et ab illis 


8 cathedras, tribunalia, et ſubſellia procederemus. 
ed volatica hodie omnia ſunt et ſaperficiaria, 
cum plurima pars juvenum ſolam oſtentare ſpe- 
ciem, quam ſolidam præſtare eruditionem, malit ; 
quo fit, ut prope diem Barbaries omnia occupet, 
et ubique improbitas et ignorantia triumphet, — 
How vappy would it be for the public, if we ſhould 
advance by thoſe flow and modeſt ſteps to the uni ver- 
fity, and then to the pulpit, the bar, fc. But inthe 
preſent time, all our improvements are haſty and ſuper- 
ficial, fince moſt young men had rather make an often- 


tatious diſplay of appearances, than acquire ſolid 


erudition ; whence it ariſes that barbari/m has almoſt 
Seized every thing, and that wickedneſs and ignorance 
every where triumph, | | 


is 


* 
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is really cruel to let a boy of fifteen be precipi- 
tated into drunkennefs and debauchery, By a 
too early entrance, his health will be injured, his 
peace of mind broken, his learning loſt, and his 
morals depraved. Examples and opportunities 
for vice abound, and the inexperience, and want 
of reſolution, charaQteriſtic of boys, will render 
it difficult to avoid contagion. There are in- 
ſtances of thoſe who have gone through with 
ſafety at this very early age : but are few, 
in pla” "with tho e who -= ſuſtained 
ſuch injuries as they have long and ſeverely ſelt. 
Every one, on putting on the academical dreſs, 
commences a man in his own opinion, and will 
often endeavour to ſupport the character by the 
practice of manly vices. I adviſe, therefore, 
that no boy ſhall be ſent to the univerſity till he 
is nineteen years old *, An additional reaſon is, 
that, in four years, he may take a batchelor's de- 
gree; and four years bring him to the age at 
which he may go into orders, or enter with 
propriety into other profeſſions. But when a 


* Mr. John Clarke is of the ſame opinion; but 
the reaſon he gives for his. opinion is, that the vul- 
method of teaching in ſchools is 80 very 
SILLY, that a boy cannot be prepared for college 
before that age.—— It is very certain, that from 
boys being ſent too ſoon to the univerſity, the 
work of the ſchool is obliged to be done there for 
three years. Whereas ſcience and philoſophy are 
the proper ſtudies of the univerſity, according” to 
their inftitution, | 


boy 
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boy enters at fifteen *, he takes his degree at 


nineteen, and then waits till three-and-twenty 
without employment. This awkward interval 


is not often ſpent in the univerſity, but in the 


country, and in the employments of a ſportſ- 
man and man of pleaſure. Four years of idle- 
neſs muſt make great havock in his learned at- 
tainments. Let it be conſidered how much 
more advantageouſly the four years from fifteen 
to nineteen would be ſpent in a well- directed 
ſchool. Such a foundation would be laid in 
claſſical learning, as would ſcarcely ever give 
way, even though it ſhould ſuffer a temporary 
neglect. 

I am aware that all boys cannot wait at 
ſchool till nineteen, becauſe vacancies in ſcholar- 
ſhips, exhibitions, and fellowſhips, often ſum- 
mon them unexpectedly before that time. But 
I muſt exhort parents not to let their ſons incur - 
danger of moral and mental corruption, for the 
fake of adding a few pounds a year to their al- 
lowance. Where any conſiderable advantage 


* Till the childe hath ſome good underſtanding 
of himſelf and book ; till he can command the 
one, and will uſe the other, what ſhould he do 
abroad either at the univerſities, innes of court, or 
in a farre country? . . Youth will leave that 
they underſtand not and find no ſweetneſſe in, and 
will -go to that which they can do, and their na- 
tures muſt needs reliſh, 

WoopwarD's Childe's Patrimonie. 


But let them underſtand their books, and they 
will not fail to find a ſweetneſs in them, 
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is to be obtained, I cannot expect, in theſe 
times, that it will be foregone 5 but every pre- 
caution muſt be uſed to obviate the ill conſe- 
quences of embarking a boy without a proper 
pilot, on a wide and ftormy ocean. 


Whenever the circumſtances of the parent 


will admit, a private tutor of character muſt be 
engaged. A compenſation muſt be made him 
ſuffictent to induce him to inſpect his pupil not 
only in the hours of ſtudy, but alſo of amuſe- 
ment; and I would give particular directions, 
that the pupil ſhould never take a walk or a ride 
but in the company of the private tutor, or of 
thoſe whom he may approve. A faithful tutor, 
who will thus condeſcend to watch the moral 
conduct of his pupil, will be far more deſirable 
than a man of genius and learning, who will 
only attend to literary improvement, 

L thall not lay down any rules for the con- 
duct of academical ftudy, but ſhall content my- 
ſelf with adviſing the parent to place his fon 
under ſome ingenious and worthy tutor, and then 
to ſubmit the conduct of his education at the uni- 
verlity entirely to the tutor's direction. The col- 
lege tutors are often, it is to be preſumed *, men 
of judgment, as well as learning and morals, and 
are well qualified to direct the ſtudent in every 
part of his conduct. It is at the ſame time to 


% Touching ſome tutors and their proceeding 
with their pupils, then and now, as I think it not 
a patterne for imitation, ſo I know it to be above 
my cenſure,” 

Woopw.rd's Childe's Patrimonie. 


be 
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be lamented that from the number of pupils 
uſually allotted to one, he is incapable of paying 
all that attention to each, which a tender parent 
muſt deſire. For that reaſon, I wiſh a private 
tutor to be joined with the college or official 
tutor, whenever it can conveniently be effected. 
I own, for my own part, I ſhould be afraid to 
truſt a ſon without one, The private tutor, it 
muſt be remembered, ſhould have the whole 
management of the pupil's finances. Scarcely 
any but thoſe who have reſided in the univerſity, 
or are parents of pupils, can form an adequate 
idea of the many evils of every kind and degree, 
which would be avoided by giving a prudent 
private tutor full powers to direct the expences 
of his diſciple *. 

Under ſuch reſtrictions, and with a few 
public alterations, I repeat, that no place is 
better calculated for ſtudious young men, than 
theſe venerable ſeats of the muſes, to which 

they have for ages reſorted. To prove that 


For want of this precaution, young men edu- 

cated in the univerſities frequently become de- 

_ bauched ſpendthrifts, and complete the character 
thus well drawn by an antient: 


Oc otros TH; dv vrapyorlts, xalelety ole; rb ay;ors 
| $apratorlcs; Tis dra, AapuponwMourles ra brd xeilo, 
remus, ou ri d ,, M I arg ua, oi 
m ightyaly ana v ov migiras EN TH NEOTHTI TA 
TOY THPNE E®OA4IA ITPOKATANAAIEKON TEL. 
XAIPONTEE TH ETAIPA, OY TOIE ETAIOIL - 
KAI TN"OINN, OY TOIE EYMHOTAIE, 

| 95 ATHENAZ®US. 
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they are capable of forming the greateſt cha- 
racters in every department, I appeal to the 
annals of my country, And I cannot help 
thinking, that their declared enemies, thoſe who 
wiſh to deſtroy, or totally alter their conſtitu- 
tion, are of that deſcription of men who env 

the advantages which they have never ſhared, 
or who, from an unfortunate mode of thinking, 
endeavour to overturn all the antient eſtabliſh- 
ments, civil and eccleſiaſtical “. | k 


In academia confluxus eſt ingeniorum vario- 
rum, etiam diverſiſſimorum; reperiuntur ibi ho- 
mines pravi etiam ac flagitioſi, per quos animt 
ſimpliciores facile corrumpuntur. Eſt ibi etiam 
major aliquanto vivendi libertas, quam in præſen- 
tia et ſub oculis parentum. Dantur occafion«s 
diſcurrendi, potandi, ludendi alea et tefleris. -. . , 
Adde quod reperiantur, qui his modis quæſtum 
faciunt, ſtultæque juventutis promptitudinem fa- 
cilitatemque, habeant vectigalem. An ergo meog 
filios tot periculis ultrd exponam ? Scil cet utiquè 
caſte, moderate, ſobriè, honeſte vivitur, academi 
ſola excepta, Vel & hoc male fingitur, quid non 
et alibi proſpicimus ſecuritati noſtrorum? Aut fi 
poſſumus alibi, cur licebit minus in academia? 
Sunt profectò ibi quoque leges, ſunt magiſtratus} 
ſunt viri boneſtatis virtutiſque amances, et inter- 
dum plus, quam nonnulli volunt. rigidi ac ſeveri. 
Non igitur academia in cauſa fi qui in ea male 
vivant, non ordo profeſſorius, non cetera a tegi- 
bus optimè conſtituta et quanta poſſunt obſervari 
folita diligentia. . . . Quare manet verùm quod 
innuebam ſuperius, educationis locum maximE 
idoneum academiam eſſe. Jn the univerſity there 
is a confluence of various diſpoſitions ; even of the 
moſt oppoſite» Bad, nay very wicked" perſons are 

Vor. II. G found 
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nd "there, by whom unſuſpecting minds are eaſily 
A There is alſo there a 5 Pot trop 
living, than in the preſence and under the eyes of the 
parents. Opportunities offer of making oe. of 
drinking, of playing with dice and cards. . . Ad 
to this, that there are thoſe who take advantage of 
theſe proceedings, and levy contributions on the thought « 
72 and good- nature of inexperienced youth. —— 
hat, then, Pall I, of my own accord, expoſe my 
chila to fo many dangers? Ferily the world goes on 
chaftely, moderately, ſoberly, honeſtly, every where 
Gut in the univerſity. Now, if this is really the caſe, 
aubhy do wwe not ſeek ſecurity for our children elſewhere ? 
Or, indeed, if we can find it fo elſewhere, what 
ſhould hinder us from finding it in the univerſity ? 
There alſo are laws, there are magiſtrates, there are 
men who love honeſty and virtue, and who are ſome- 
times flrifter and /everer than ſome would have them, 
The univerſity is not therefore to be blamed, becauſe 
ome live irregularly in it ; no, nor the profeſſors, nor 
the other wiſe eftabliſhments of great men of old time, 
quhich are obſerved as ſtricly as the times and manners 
ewill permit. . . . Wherefore that remains true which 
I hinted above, that the univerſity is ftill the fitteſt 
place for education. | | 
Joawnes ScaeryFervs, de Informat. Literat. 
In the above ſection I have only taken notice of 
the Engliſh univerſities. I am not experimentally 
acquainted with any others; but I know that 
reat pains have been taken to recommend the 
Scotch and foreign univerſities, to Engliſhmen. — 
They certainly can be ſuperior in no other reſpect 
but fridne/? of diſcipline. I believe Europe can- 
not produce parallels to Oxford and Cambridge, 
in opulence, buildings, libraries, profeſſorſhips, 
ſcholarſhips, and all the external dignity and me- 
chanical apparatus of learning. IF there is an in- 
feriority, it is in the yeR5ONS, not in the places or 
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their conſtitution. And here I cannot help co \ 
feſling, that a deſire to pleaſe the great, and brin 
them to the univerſities, for the ſake of honour 
and profit, and other poL1TICAL motives, cauſes 
à compliance with faſhionable manners, a relaxation 
of diſcipline, and a connivance at ignorance, folly, 
and vice. 

| I will only add one more caution before I leave 
the ſubject of literary advice. Let not the ſcholar 
think his education finiſhed, when all the forms of 
it are completed. Let him not cloſe his books as 
ſoon as he has relinquiſhed his tutor. Improve- 
ment is the buſineſs of life. And his days will 
paſs away penn who makes a daily addition 
to his ideas. But he who deſerts his books, from 
a common and miſtaken notion, that after a cer- 
tain number of years ſpent in the uſual forms, he 
is COMPLETED, will ſoon find that his book will. 
deſert him. Nox E BUONO CHI NOX CERCA DL 
DIVENTAR MEGLIORE. He is not good who does 
not endeavour to become better. He will have re- 
nounced one of the beſt modes of ſpending otium 
cum dignitate, a reſpeQable retirement. Some 
the moſt important profeſſions ſhould not be, as 


they often are, merely a genteel retreat for idlene/s ; 


NOMINE MAGNIFPICO, SEGNE OTIUM, | 
| Tacitus. 

IT omit what I had ſaid on the late prohibition of 
private tutors at Cambridge, by the deſire of a 
reſident member of that univerſity, who very ob- 
ligingly informed me, that though private tutors 
are prohibited, in order to prevent ſome great 
abuſes, yet when they are wanted for the purpoſes 
which I have recommended in this ſection, they 
are allowed clandeſtinely, or rather by conni- 
vance. 

I am alſo informed, that ſome reformations be 
gin to take place — Oxford; particularly that 

2 


programmas 
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programmas have been iſſued out, requiring the 
younger members to be 1n their colleges at eleven 
o'clock at night. This, 4 am told, is only the pre- 
lude to other ſalutary regulations. The public 
has indeed every thing to hope from the judgment 
of the preſent Vice- chancellor, the Rev. Dr. Den- 
nis, Preſident of St. John's College. The very 
— 2 Dean of Chriſt church, Dr. Bagot, has 
alſo ſet an illuſtrious example, in reſtoring the 
diſcipline of his college. It is an arduous under- 
taking; but there is*the more virtue and glory in 
the accompliſhment of it, 

I hope I may take the liberty to add, from a 
ſincere deſire to prevent evil, that ſtudents ſhould 
not in general reſide more than ſeven years in any 
univerſity. Secluded from the pains and pleaſures 
of ſympathy, and from ſocial and family cares and 
ſatisfactions, they ſink into a $srLFISHNtss and 
INDOLENCE, no leſs fatal to enjoyment than to 
improvement. 'Thoſe, however, who are really 
and not oniy nominally engaged in teaching, in 
lecturing, or in ſuperintending morals, may cer- 
tainly aEsIDE without local injury, as long as their 
circumſtances and inclination ſhall require, All 
others are moſt truly characterized by the appella- 

tion of the Drones of Society, 1GNAVUM f, eus. 

As the expences of univerſity education are a 
principal object of conſideration with many, I have 
thought it expedient to ſubjoin the following ac- 
count of a Commoner's expences at Oxford in 
1723. Luxury has encreaſed ſince that time; but 
otherwiſe, I believe, a modeſt and temperate young 
man, of ſmall or no fortune, might contrive to hve in 
a decent mode, and anſwer all the purpoſes of going 
to college, with a very moderate allowance; eſpe- 
cially with the aſſiſtance of exhibitions, Bible, 
clerkſhips, ſcholarſhips, &c. which are eafily ob- 
tained. | 

3 An 
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An account of a Commoner's expences in 0 
quarter, at Hart-hall, now Hertford college, b 
the worthy and learned Dr. Newton, the Principal, 


4. J. 4. 
Chamber- rent — % 0 
Tuition and officers upende — 2 $5 © 

* Univerſity dues — 2 * 

1 Charter —— — 0 'O F 
Bedmaker's wages o 6 6 
Domus — — — o 6 43 

t Decrements — = 0 4 2 

5 Servitor — — at 90 
Commons and battels (cook and * 

butler's ſalaries < included 3 
— . ů 
7 17 8 


A view of each week's expence for commons, 
and battels |}, in the ſaid quarter, excluſive of the 
cook and butler's ſalaries. 


„„ 

yr 28 — 4 4 
uly 5 _—_ 5 

12 — 3 


* To the readers of the unendowed leftures 6d. To the 
bedel of arts 2d. called Culer, i. e. Collecta. To the keeper 
cw the galleries at St, Mary's 64, To the clerk of St. Mary's 


* Paid to the univerſity at Michaelmas and Lady-day only, 
for the defence of their privileges. 

t Each ſcholar's proportion for fuel, at ſalt, and other 
eommon neceſſaries: originally fo called, as ſo much did, on 
theſe accounts, decreſcere, or was diſcounted from a ſcholar's 
endowme:t, 

$ Four-pence a week to each of thoſe ſervants from every 
Commoner of the ſociety, in lieu of all fees and perquiſites be- 
fore received by them. 

|| Bartels is the univerſity name for the expences whieh are 
incurred by boarding in a college, and which are paid to the 


burſar, 
G 3 July 
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4. % 4 

July 19 | o 4 5t 
Aug. 2 148 * 4 52 
30 — — — 6 4 10 
Sept. 6 — — — 0 
12 — — — 1 1 

20 — — — 0 4 9 
e 


| 


| 
| 


wo 
W 
JI 


The. perufer of this account may be pleaſed to 
take notice, that this was a quarter in which there 
were fourteen weeks, and of which the Commoner 
was not abſent from the hall one day; and that 
the pure commons and battels of this whole quarter 


amount 
4 4, 4. 


to no more than FEY om 
Add to this 1 


The cook and butler's ſalaries for four- | 
teen weeks — E b 4 
The decrements _ — 8 
Allowance to domus — — oO © 
The allowance to the ſervitor for waiting o 2 3 


ing, and of the accommodations and 

attendance and ſervice relating there- 

to; comes but to — — 

Which (three halfpence over) is 58. 111d. per 
week, or 104d. per day. 


The whole expence of eating and drink- 
| & -$ 26 


After 
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After this manner did this Commoner live in 
Hart-hall; and after this manner, within a trifle 
over or under (and, if an inftance be produced to 
the contrary, I will be bound to give a ſatis factory 
reaſon for it), have other Commoners lived, and 
do ſtill live in Hert-hall ; and after this manner, 
whenever my family are not with me, which ſome- 
times they are not for a fortnight or three weeks 
together, do I myſelf live in Hart-hall. Upon 
theſe occaſions I hardly ever dine or ſup out of the 
common refectory; I neither vary the meat, nor 
exceed the proportion that is ſet before the loweſt 
Commoner; ten-pence a day hath paid for m 
breakfaſt, dinner and ſupper I have, I thank 
God, as good health as any man in England; and 
as good an appetite as any member of the commu- 
nity ; and, for a conſtancy, had rather live in this 
manner in Hart-hall, ſo far as relates to eati 
and drinking, than at any nobleman's table in 
Europe, EQ | 

ann 
' 


Thing are MrscELLANEOUS PASSAGES 
from Dr. NEwToON and Mr. AMHURST, en 
Subjects relating to the UnNiyeRSITIES, which 
are inſerted in this Place for the Confideratic n 
of the unprejudiced Reader, and as Con- 
- firmations of many Opinions already ad- 
vanced on this Book. 


There cannot be a plainer proc f that any ſoci 
wants a reformation, than to ſhew undeniably that 
it is faulty in its conſtitution, as well as its morals; 
that the laws made for its preſervation and well- 
being are, many of them, wicked, unreaſonable, 

G 4 ridiculous, 
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ridiculous, or contradictory to one another; that, 
for the moſt part, thoſe laws, which are ſo, are 
more infiſted upon, and more rigorouſly executed 
than thoſe which are not ſo; and that. errors, of 
ſome kind or other, either in the laws themſelves, 
or in the abuſe of them, appear almoſt in every par- 
ticular. 

o give a juſt account of the ſtate of the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, I muſt begin where every freſh- 
man begins, with admiſſion and matriculation; for 
it ſo happens, that the firſt thing a young man has 
to do there, is to proſtitute his conſcience, and 
enter himſelf into perjury, at the ſame time that 
he enters himſelf into the univerſity. 

If he comes elected from any public ſchool, as 
from Weſtminſter, Wincheſter, or Merchant Tay- 
lors, to be admitted upon the foundation of any 
college, he ſwears to a great volume of ſtatutes, 
which he never read, and to obſerve a thouſand 
cuſtoms, rights and privileges, which he knows 
nothing of, and with which, if he did, he could not 
perhaps honeſtly comply. 

_H takes one oath, for example, that he has not 
an eſtate in land of inheritance, nor a perpetual 
9 of five pounds per annum, though perhaps 

e has an eſtate of ten times that value; being 
taught that it is mere matter of form, and may be 
very conſcientiouſly complied with, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſeeming perjury it includes, | 

To evade the force of this oath, ſeveral perſons 
have made their eſtates over in truſt to a friend, and 
ſometimes to a bedmaker ; as a gentleman at Ox- 
ford did, who locked her up in his cloſer, till he 
had taken the oath; and then diſpoſſeſſed the poor 
old woman of her imaginary eſtate, and cancelled 
the writings. | 


That 
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That moſt excellent caſuiſt, the preſent biſhop of 
Ely (Dr. Fleetwood), in a book entitled, Chronicos 
Precioſum, has, with great judgment and accuracy, 
diſcuſſed this point; wiz. Whether a perſon, who 
has an eſtate of inheritance in land, or a perpetual 
penſion of above five pounds per annum, as things 
now ſtand, may with equity, and a good conſcience, 
take the aforeſaid oath; and has determined it in 
the affirmative. But I am perſuaded, that that ex- 
cellent perſon would think it a very laudabte de- 
ſign, as the value of things is ſo much altered ſince 
the foundation of moſt colleges, to have the ſtatutes 
alſo altered; becauſe many ſcrupulous perſons, 
however ſafely they might do it, will not take an 
oath in any other, than the plain, literal, and gram» 
matical ſenſe of it: neither, in ſtrictneſs, ought the 
contrary to be commonly practiſed, becauſe it de- 
preciates the value of an oath, and opens a door to 
numberleſs evaſions and prevarications. | 

Within fifteen days after his admiſſion into any 
college, he is obliged to be matriculated, or admit- 
ted a member of the univerſity ; at which time he 
ſubſcribes the thirty-nine articles of religion, though 
often without knowing what he 1s doing, being 
ordered to write his name in a book, without men- 
tioning upon what account ; for which he pays ten 
ſhillings and ſix- pence. L MT 

At the ſame time he takes the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy, which he is prætaught to evade, or 
think null: ſome have thought themſelves ſuf. 
ficiently abſolved from them by kiſſing their thumbs, 
inſtead of the book; others, in the crowd, or by 
the favour of an honeſt beadle, have not had the 
book given them at all. = 

He allo ſwears to another volume of ſtatutes, 
which he knows no more of than of his private col- 
lege-ſtatutes, and which contradict one another in 

G5 many 
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many inſtances, and demand unjuſt compliances in 
many others; all which he ſwallows ignorantly, and 
in the dark, without any wicked deſign. 

If I ſhould ſay that perjury in this caſe is inno- 
cent, as to the perſon perjured, and that the whole 
fin lies upon thoſe who enjoin it, I ſhould be 
catched up y ſome of my readers, as maintaining 
the ſame principles with our Jacobite High Church 
prieſts, who have ſaddled all their late perjury 
upon the King who made the oath, applying the 
moſt chriſtian reaſoning of ſage Hudibras, ſo well 
known, upon this occaſion. 

But, with. my readers good leave, I think there 
is a great deal of difference between a man's calm! 
taking an oath, againſt the conviction both of his 
eyes and his conſcience, for ſordid lucre, or (to 
put the caſe in the. beſt light) for fear of ftarving ; 
and another man's. taking a blind oath, which he is 
unwarily led into, to obey a ſet of laws, which he 
reaſonably ſuppoles are good laws, and conſiſtent 
with one another (as any one would naturally con- 
clude), and for no ſordid end - 1 
Indeed, the good men have got a pretty prevari- 
cation enough to excuſe their contradictory incon- 
ſiſtent ſtatutes, which is this: when a prior act, ſay 
they, is contradicted by a later one, the prior one 
is abrogated of courſe, without any formal repeal ; 
or when a private ſtatute claſhes with the laws of 
the land, it is null of itſelf, as in the caſe of ſaying 
. maſs, for which there {till is a ſtatute, to which we 
ſwear /in the heap; but then we are told, that 
that ſtatute 1s of courſe abrogated by the Re- 
_ formation. | 
Now, though this may be true enough in law, or 
in the nature and reaſon of things, I think, at 
leaſt, there would be no harm in having them for- 
mally aboliſhed, were it only becauſe they are ay 

| lefs ; 
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leſs ; for it would remove all poſſible occaſion of 
complaint and reproach; it would fatisfy ſcrupulous 
conſciences, and keep many conſciences more truly 
ſcrupulous; for when young men ſee that they are 
obliged to ſwear toone thing, and do another, they 
will, by degrees, grow hardened in their minds, and 
wear off that ſtrictneſs and regard for an oath, 
which they once had, always finding out, in the 
nature and reaſon of things, ſomewhat to abſolve 
them from the obligation, Beſides, I am afraid, 
that, in truth, all ſtatutes which we have ſworn to 
obey, ought, in foro conſcientiæ, to be obeyed, 
however unlawful the matter of them may have 
been rendered by the legiſlature of the land; 
unleſs, in purſuance thereof, they have been 
repealed. K 

What makes me inſiſt upon this more than I 
otherwiſe ſhould, and ſtrengthens my reaſons for it 
is, that we find the biſhop of Cheſter, at the royal 
viſitation of Maudlin college, upbraiding them with 
this very thing: for when Dr. Hough, the preſent 
biſhop of Worceſter, told him that he would ſub- 
mit to the King as far as was conſiſtent with the 
ſtatutes; the biſhop aſked him, Whether he ob- 
ſerved all thoſe ſtatutes ? — You have a ſtatute, 
faid he, for maſs; why don't you read maſs? 
Which Dr. Hough was forced to anſwer in the 
manner before mentioned, That the matter of that 
oath was unlawful ; and in ſuch a caſe no man was 
obliged to obſerve an oath; and beſides, that that 
ſtatute was taken away by the laws of the land. 
See Ayliffe's Hiſt. vol. I. p. 265. 

Such a reproach as this, however unjuſt, from 
the mouth of a biſhop, was warning enough to 
them to take away, for the future, all occaſion of 
triumph over the univerſities ; but there is a ſtrange 
temper in ſome men, which will not ſuffer them 

to 
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to you with old foundations, however weak, rotten, 
and obnoxious to the enemy. 

But I have not mentioned the moſt abſurd thing 
in matriculation yet. The ſtatute ſays, if the per- 
ſon to be matriculated is ſixteen years of age, he 
muſt ſubſcribe the thirty-nine articles, and take the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, as alſo an oath 
of fidelity to the univerſity ; but, if the perſon is 
not ſixteen years of age, and above twelve, then he 
is only to ſubſcribe the thirty-nine articles. 

What a pack of conjurors were our forefathers ! 
to diſqualify a perſon, to make a plain fimple pro- 
miſe to obey his King, until he is ſixteen years of 
age, which a child of fix is able to do; and at the 
ſame time ſuppoſe him capable, at twelve years of 
age, to ſubſcribe thirty-nine articJes of religion, 
which a man of threeſcore, with all his experience, 
learning, and application, finds fo hard to under- 
ſtand !—I wonder they did not command us to 
teach, our children logic and mathematics, before 
they have learned to read. 

It is hardly worth mentioning, amongſt all theſe 
abſurdities, that by this ſtatute many perſons avoid 
taking the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy at 
all; for being, or pretending to be, under ſixteen 
when they are matriculated,-they are excuſed from 
it at that time; and I never heard that any body 
was ever called upon afterwards to take them, 
unleſs they take a degree; but how -many are 
there who ſtay many years at Oxford, without 
taking any degree ? 

From ſuch an initiation it 15 no wonder that we 
have ſuch proficients, a race of profligate unprinci- 
pled men; inſincerity and immorality are the firſt 
rudiments of their education; they are trained up 
and tut. red in the arts of deceiving, and of being 
deceived ; they are obliged to ſwear to 2 

which 
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which they never ſaw, and to ſubſcribe doctrines 
which they cannot underſtand, in order to ſear their 
young conſciences againſt any future impreſſions ; 
that they may not, when they grow up, ſtartle at 
things which frighten illiterate men, who have not 
armed their minds with this ſort of ſcholaſtic philo- 
ſophy and academical knowledge. 

By the mwnificence of various peNons, well af- 
fected to learning and knowledge, there are now 
founded at Oxford lectures and proſeſſorſhips of all 
or moſt of the arts, ſciences, and faculties in the 
world, with profitable ſalaries annexed to them. 
But it 1s very merry to obſerve how prepoſterouſly 
theſe places are diſpoſed of: irfſtead of thoſe per- 
ſons who are thoroughly verſed in each reſpective 
art, ſcience, or faculty, they are, for the generality, 
beſtowed upon ſuch as are utterly and notoriouſly 
ignorant of them, and never made them their ſtudy 
in their lives. They are given away, as peuſions 
and ſinecures, to any body that can make a good 
intereſt for them, without any reſpeR to his abili- 
ties or character in general, or to what faculty in 
particular he has applied his mind, 

I have known a profligate debauchee choſen pro- 
feſſor of moral philoſophy ; and a fellow, who never 
looked upon the ſtars ſoberly in his life, profeſſor 
of aſtronomy : we have had hiſtory profeſſors, Who 
never read any thing to qualify them for it, but 
Tom Thumb, Jack the giaat-killer, Don Bellianis 
of Greece, and ſuch like valuable records: we have 
had likewiſe numberleſs profeſſors of Greek, He- 
brew, and Arabic, who ſcarce underſtood their 
mother tongue. 

Indeed, as things have been managed of late 
years, it does not ſignify a farthing who our pro- 
feſſors and lecturers are; Davus will do as well as 
OEdipus to —do nothing, but receive a certain 
tum of money every year for his negligence and 


perjvry ; 
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perjury: a mere ſinecure does not require any ex- 
traordinary abilities. 
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«© hope you intend to acquaint the world, a- 
mongſt other abuſes, in what manner the pious 
deſigns of thoſe good men, who left us all our 
ublic lectures, are anſwered. Yeſterday morn- 
ing at nine o'clock the bell went as uſually for 
lecture ; whether for a rhetorical or logical one, 
I cannot tell; but I went to the ſchools, big 
with hopes of being inſtructed in one or the 
other, and having ſauntered a pretty while along 
the quadrangle, impatient of the lecturer's delay, 
I aſked the major (who is an officer belonging to 
the ſchools) whether it was uſual now and then 
to ſlip a lecture or ſo: his anſwer was, that he 
had not feen the face of any lecturer in any - 
faculty, except in poetry and muſic, for three 
years paſt ; that all lectures beſides were entirely 
neglected. 
% Every Thurſday morning in Term time there 
ought to be a divinity lecture in the divinity 
ſchool: two gentlemen of our houſe went one 
day to hear what the learned profeſſor had to ſay 
upon that ſubjet; theſe two were joined by 
another maſter of arts, who without arrogance 
might think they underſtood divinity enough to- 
be his auditors; and that conſequently his lec- 
ture would not have been loſt upon them: but 
the doctor thought otherwiſe, who came at laſt, 
and was very much ſurprized to find that there 
was an audience, He took two or three turns 
about the ſchool, and then ſaid, Magiftri, vos 
non eftis Idonei auditores ; preterea, juxta legir 
doctorem Boucher, tres non faciunt collegium — 
valete; and fo went away. | 
« Now it is monſtrous, that notwithſtandi 
theſe public lectures are ſo much neglected, we 
are all of us, when we take our degrees, char- 
, 66 ged 
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« ped with and puniſhed for non-appearance at the 
„ reading of many of them; a formal diſpenſation 
«« js read by our reſpective deans, at the time our 
« grace is propoſed, for our non - ap earance at theſe 
on . and it is with difficulty that ſome grave 
© ones of the congregation are induced to grant it. 
« Strange order! that each lecturer ſhould have his 
« fifty, his hundred, or two hundred pounds a year 
4% for doing nothing; and that we (the young fry) 
«« ſhould be obliged to pay money for not hearing 
& ſuch lectures as were never read, nor ever com- 
«© poſed.” . ... 

This art of chopping logic (as it is moſt properly 
called) is the eaſieſt art in the world; for it requires 
neither natural parts, nor acquired learning, to make 
any one a complete maſter of it; a g memory 
is the only one thing neceſſary to arrive at a per- 
fection in it; and even that may upon occaſion be 
diſpenſed with ; as by the following account of the 
method of their diſputations at Oxford will ap- 


Perrhe perſons of this argumentative drama are 
three, viz. the opponent, the reſpondent, and the 
13 1 

The opponent is the . ways begins 
the — yg is ſure of loſing the day, being l- 
ways (as waa call it) on the wrong fide of the queſ- 
tion ; though oftentimes, that fide is palpably the 
right fide, according to our modern philoſophy and 
1 "pp 3 

The ndent fits over- againſt t ponent, 
and is — to deny whatever he — and 
always comes comes off with flying colours; which 
muſt needs make him enter the liſts with great for- 
titude and intrepidity. 

The moderator is the hero, or principal character 
of the drama, and is not much unlike the goddeſs 
Victoria, as deſcribed by the poets, hovering be- 

tween 
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tween two armies in an engagement, and, with an 
arbitrary nod, deciding the fate of the held. There 
is this difference, indeed, between the. military 
combatants and our ſchool combatants, that the 
latter know the iſſue of their conflict before they 
begin, which the former do not. 

This moderator ftruts about between the two 
wordy champions, during the time of action, to ſee 
that they do not wander from the queſtion in de- 


/ bate; and when he perceives them deviating from 


it, to cut them ſhort, and put them into the right 
road again; for which purpoſe he 1s provided with 
a great quantity of ſubtle terms and phraſes of art, 
ſuch as, guoad hoc, & qguoad illud, formaliter & 


- materialiter, prædicamentalier & tranſcendaliter, 


actualiter & potentialiter, direct & per ſe, redudtiv? 
& per accidens, entitativ? & guidditativè, Cc. all 
which I would explain to my Englich reader with 
all my heart, if I could, | 
Having deſcribed the perſons of this ethico- logico- 
phyfico-metaphyſico-theological drama, I will now give 
fome account of the drama itſelf, or rather of. the 


method of conducting it. 


Academical diſputations are two-fold, ordinary 
and extraordinary: ordinary diſputations are thoſe 
which are privately performed in colleges every day, 
or twice or thrice a week (according to different 
cuſtoms or ſtatutes) in Term-time ; extraordinary 
diſputations | call thoſe which are performed in 
the public ſchools of the univerſity, as. requiſite 
— for degrees: the method of both is 
the ſame, and equally arduous is the performance. 
But I will confine my account to the public diſ- 
putations, becauſe more ſolemn and important than 
the other. 

When any perſon is to come up in the ſchools to 
diſpute (pro forms) for his degree, he is obliged by 
ſtatute to fix a paper upon both the gates of the 

| ſchools, 
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ſchools, before eight o'clock in the morning, ſigni- 
fying that he is to diſpute in the afternoon upon 
ſuch a queſtion {which 1s to be approved of by the 
maſter of the ſchools with his own name, and the 
name of the college or hall to which he belongs. 

All ſtudents in the univerſity, who are above one 
year's ſtanding, and have not taken their batchelor 
(of arts) degree, are required by ſtatute to be pr.- 
ſent at this awful ſolemnity, which is deſigned for 
a public proof of the progreſs he has made in the 
art of reaſoning ; though, in fact, it is no more 
than a formal repetition of a ſet of ſyllogiſms upon 
ſome ridiculous queſtion in logic, which they get by 
rote, or, perhaps, only read out of their caps, 
which lie before them with their notes in them. 

Theſe commodious ſets of ſyllogiſms are called 
Strings, and deſcend from undergraduate to under- 
graduate, in a regular ſucceſſion z ſo that, when any 
candidate for a degree, is to exerciſe his talent in 
argumentation, he has nothing elſe to do,-but to 
enquire amongſt his friends for a ſtring upon ſuch 
or ſuch a queſtion, and to get it by heart, or read it 
over in his cap, as aforeſaid. I have in my cuſtody 
a book of ſtrings upon moſt or all of the queſtions 
diſcuſſed in a certain college, very famous for their 
ratiocinative faculty; on the firſt leaf of which are 
theſe words, 


Ex dino Richardi P——e prime Claſi Benefaforis 


munificentiſſimi. 


From whence it appears, that this Richard P=e 
was a great ſtring-maker, and by his beneficent la- 
bours had furniſhed his ſucceflors in the firſt claſs, 
with a ſufticient inheritance of ſyllogiſms, to be 
2s good logicians as himſelf, without taking any 
pains, = : 


Bzhold, 
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Behold, loving reader, the whole art and myſtery 


of logic, as it is taught in the moſt famous uni- 
verſity in the world ; and judge for thyſelf, whe- 
ther Sir Richard Steel has not deſcribed it very 
juſtly in his dedication to the Pope, thus : 

** This method may be called the art of wrang- 
ling, as long as the moderator of the diſpute is 
« at leiſure; and may well enough be ſoppoſed to 
© be a game at learned racket, The queſtion is 
4% the ball of contention ; and he wins, who ſhews 
« himſelf able to keep up the ball longeſt. A 
4% ſyllogiſm ſtrikes it to the reſpondent: and a 
* negation, or a lucky diſtinction returns it back 
* to the opponent ; and ſo, it flies over the heads 
% of thoſe, who have time to fit under it, till the 
judge of the game ſtrikes it down, with authority, 
into reſt and filence.” 

I forgot, in my laſt paper, to mention, that our 
Chriſtian Mother of arts and ſciences took a par- 
ticular liking to an old heathen acheiſtical philo- 
ſopher, one Ariſtotle by name, to whoſe muſty 
ſyſtems of logic, rhetoric, politics, and ethics, ſhe 
was ſo much wedded, that ſhe conſtituted them the 
ſtandards of thoie arts to all ſucceeding genera» 
tions; and by ſtatute obhged her matriculated iſſue 
to defend and maintain all his peripatetical doc- 
trines, right and wrong together, to the laſt gaſp of 
their breath, and the laſt drop of their ink; and it 
was further enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, 
that if any perſon ſhould preſume to diſpute or 
deny the Stagyrite's opinion in any public exerciſe, 
the ſaid exercife ſhould not paſs pre forma; and 
moreover, that the audacious delinquent ſhould be 
fined five ſhillings for every ſuch offence ; a ſum, 
which every philoſophical Freethinker does not 
care to pay, for pretending to be wiſer than his 
forefathers. 


| This 
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This old Pagan was undoubtedly a learned 
man in his time, and has left ſeveral notable 
treatiſes behind him ; nay, I will ſuppoſe, in his be- 
half, that we have had nothing like them publiſhed 
ever ſince, except ( ab/it invidia verbo) the inſpired 
books of the New Teſtament; though a very able 
logician, and an Oxonian too, nay, and a member 
of a college, where Ariſtotle has no reaſon to com- 

lain of difreſpeR, has been heard to declare, that 
The beſt book that was ever written, except the 
Bible, was Smiglecius. 

For my part, I cannot agree with this learned 
gentleman, but firmly and orthodoxly believe that 
Ariſtotle, as by law eſtabliſhed, is the beſt author, 
that ever ſet pen to paper: I have indeed often 
heard our countryman, John Locke, put in compe- 
tition with him; but to me it ſeems very plain 
that Ariſtotle was a deeper ſcholar than Locke, be- 
cauſe he wrote in Greek (which was his mother 
tongue), and a better churchman, becauſe leſs of a 
Chriſtian. 
But, as great a friend as I am to this old heathen 
philoſopher, I can ſee no reafon to believe ev 
thing he ſays, nor to ſwallow his truths and his 
falſehoods together; I would therefore humbly 
propoſe a reformation of learning from the philo- 
ſophical popery which prevails at preſent in our 
univerſities ; I would have no more an infallibility 
pretended to in the ſchools, than in the church; no 
abſolute determination of ſpeculative points repofed 
in any man, or body of men ; but I wouli have 
an u iverſal toleration allowed to all ſtudents and 
lovers of truth, to enquire impartially after it, and 
to diſpute freely about it; [ would have all inex- 
plicable jargon, inſignificant terms, and empty 
25 with which our diſputations have 

en long encumbered, baniſhed from the ſchools ; 
andin a few words, I would have our learned edu- 

cation, 


— 
an 
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cation, which at preſent ſoars too far into metaphy- 
ſical and inviſible regions, reduced to natural reaſon 
and common ſenſe, 

I am glad that, in ſome colleges in Oxford, this 
reformation of learning is already begun ; where, I 
hear, it is frequent for the tutors, in their lectures 
upon many points of philoſophy, to tell their pupils 
that, in the ſchools, they muſt hold ſuch a fide of 
the argument; but that the other ſide is demon- 
ſtrably the right ſide. 

If this honeſt ſpirit of reformation ſhould pre- 
vail, we might expect to ſee plain truth and fincere 
knowledge flouriſh in our univerſities, inſtead of 
falſe learning and diſguiſed ignorance. | 

But, ſays the rigid diſciplinarian, ſhall we have 
no ſtated rule to go by? no fixed method of decid- 
ing our diſputes? What endleſs animoſities and 
quarrels will ariſe amongſt ignorant and obſtinate 
men, if we are all left to our own licentious ima» 
ginations and unreſtrained judgments ? a 

To this I aniwer, that if we have any ſtated rule 
or fixed method of deciding diſputes, befides the 
force of truth and conviction, we had as good not 
diſpute at all; if Ariſtotle is to be our goſpel, let 
us even turn to the words of Ariſtotle, and not 
rend the peripatetic church with needleſs ſchiſms 
and diviſions. | 

But, if an univerſal liberty were allowed to de- 
bate upon all ſubje&s with freedom and impartial- 
lity, 1 thould not be in any great pain for the con- 
ſequence ; it is, indeed, pretended, that Ariſtotle's 
authority was firſt of all eſtabliſhed, to prevent thoſe 
quarrels and ſkirmiſhes which uſed frequently to 
happen in the univerſities between different par- 
ties of ſcholars, who maintained different cpinions, 
and ſcorned to yield either of them to the otter ; 
in which caſe they uſed to adjourn from the ſchcols 
into ſome neighbouring field, and there finiſh their 

debates 
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debates with more convincing arguments, and more 
unanſweraole ſyllogiſms. | 

In theſe polemical debates (properly ſo called) it 
is ſaid that many perſons were ſo thoroughly con- 
fured by their antagoniſts, that they never opened 
their mouths in controverſy again, nor ever hunted 
another queſtion through the wild meanders of 
mood 4* figure. | * 

To reſtore, therefore, the public peace, and to 
keep the ſcholaſtic diſputations from coming to 
blows and bloodſhed, 1t was found neceſiary to 
eſtabliſh ſome unerring rule of philoſophical faith, 
and reſolve the decifion of all controv-rfies into 
ſome certain method. 

This is the beſt account that we have of the 
origin and inſtitution of the Ariſtotelical dominion 
in the univerſities; we muſt diſpute to no purpoſe, 
| becauſe our academical u could not diſ- 
pute without going to loggerheads; and thus the 
folly of our ne (like Adam's fin) derives 
upon us the unhappy neceſſity of defending abſurdi- 
ties, and of propagating falſhood, 

Whilſt our education continues in this ſtate, it is 
impoſlible that truth, or knowledge, or learning, 
ſhould increaſe; the moſt that we can expect from 
it, or what it pretends to, is only to maintam the 
ground our forefathers got, and to make us as 
wiſe as Don Ariſtotle, and no wiſer; with this 
unlucky clauſe annexed to it, that we muſt take 
his wiſdom and his folly, his dreams and his ar- 
guments, in the lump together: Ariſtotelem- 
fimiliter totamgue peripateticorum doctrinam pro 
virili defendere teneantur. Vid. Statut. tit. 6. 
Sect. 2. | ; 

To fill up the remaining part of this paper, I 
will preſent the reader with a ſhort ſtring of ſyllo- 
giſms, upon a common queſtion, as it was Guipyted 

| oa about 
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about three years ago; Dr. B—n being then 
Vice-Ch ——r. * ate; 


Tatrent Opponens, Reſpondens, & Moderator. 


Opponens. Propono tibi, domine, hanc queſtionem, 
Cvix. ) — An datur actio in diftans ? | 
| Reſpondens. Non datur actio in diftans. 
Oppon. Datur actio in diſtans; ergd falleris. 
Reſp. Negatur antecedens. 
Oppon. Probe antecedentem ; . 
Si datur fluxus virium Agentis, cum diſtat A- 
gens, tum datur actio in diftans. 
Sed datur fluxus virium agentis, cum diſtat 
agens. | | 
Ergo datur actio in diſtans. 
Reſp. Negatur minor. 
Oppon. Probo minorem ; 
Vice Cancellarius , agens; | 
Sed datur fluxus wirium Vice-Cancellarii, 
cum diftat Vice-Cancellarius. 
Ergo, datur fluxus virium agentis, cum diſ- 
tat agens | 
Reſp. Negatur minor. 
Oppon. Probe minorem; | 
Si diſputans * wel aliguis * Galero in. 
dutus timet, patitur, dato ſpatio inter 
Vice-Cancell rium & diſputantem vel Ga- 
lero indutum, tùm datur fluxus virium Vice- 
Cancellarii, cum diſtat Vice-Cancellarius. 
Sed diſputans Parviſiis wel aliquis Galero in- 
dutus timet & patitur, dato ſpatio inter Vice- 
Cancellarium & di/putantem vel Galero in- 
dutum : ; 
Ergy datur fluxus virium Vice-Cancellarii cum 
diftat Vice-Cancellarius, 


* Wearing of hats in the univerſity is puniſhable by ſtatute, 
Reſp · 
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Reſp. err tim minor, tum ſequela. 

Oppon. Conftat minor ex 9 : Academia 
diſciplind & experientid; & walet ſequela, quo- 
niam incutere timorem alicui eft agere in ali- 
uem. 

Moderator. Diſtinguendum eft ad tuam probatio- 
nem 

Terror non procedit & fluxu fue ex effluviis 
Vice Cancellarii; fed Bedelli forfitan vix. 
Whi.t— s M ck Muſſ—nus) * baculis 
fuis incutiunt terrorem. 

Ft dico. Jecundd, quod imaginatio Diſputane 
tis {bt incutiat terrorem; quippe nibil eff 
materialiter terrificum wel in Bar—io wel 
in Whiſt ro, wel (utcungue obeſo in 
Muſſ- dino; fir quamvis formaliter. 


T choſe to give my reader the foregoing ſtring, 
as a ſpecimen of our learned diſputations at Ox- 
ford; becauſe it was really a new one (which, I 
aſſure him, is a very great rarity', and was, I be- 
lieve, made by the diſputant himſelf. I give it 
him entire with all its app+ratus and reſponſes, and 
repetitions, and diſtinctions, that he might ſee how 
exact they are in the management of an argument, 
and tow ſkilful in ſpinning it out to a due length, 
with all the auxiliary redundancies of words and 
forms,” AMHURST. 


Dr. Newton's reſolution to preſerve diſcipline in 
the univerſity at all events, does him honour, and 
deſerves imitation, 

« Tell not me, That 'tis a wicked age;” I 
know it. That the youth of the kingdom, as 
they become more corrupt, grow leſs tractable;“ 


{2 The beadle of the univerſity carry Glver ſtaves in their 
2 
2 I know 


A 
| 
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I know it. ** That the leſs encouragement there is 
given to virtue and induſtry, the, more men na- 
5% turally fall into idleneſs and pleaſure 3% L.know 
all this, and ten times more. That, therefore, 
« in this, as in other caſes, I ought to content y- 
© ſelf, ſince I cannot do what I would, with dging, 
«©, what I can.” No; I won't, I can be contented 
to earn my bread as hard as any man living. I can 
be contented. to take fifty times more pains than, 
from my experience, or my proſpect, I have any 
reaſon to believe, I ſhall be either paid or thanked 
for, But I neither can, nor will be contented to 
take all this pains to no other purpoſe, than to be 
conſcious to myſelf, and to give every {kilful per- 
ſag an opportunity to obſerve, that the work which 
is gone out of my hands is ſuch as I may be a- 
ſhamed of. I will therefore produce ſomething 
that is tolerable, or I will do nothing in this way. 
If I-cannot ſend out into the world a man intended 
. for holy orders with competent learning; reaſon- 
able ſkill in his profeſſion ; ability to make his own 
ſermons ; with habitual ſobriety and induſtry; with 
courage and reſolution to maintain all juſt points ; 
and with modeſty and temper to do it in a way 
that ought not to offend: or cannot have good 
grounds to preſume thus much; I will not ſend 
any. And, that this may be effected in a good 
degree, I muſt have my whole ſociety, to a man, 
obedient to the rules of it. I mult conſent to their 
admiſſion; have the appointment of their tutors ; 
diſpoſe of their time; ſee the evidence of their in- 
duſtry ; direct the choice of their company. A ſo- 
ciety of young men reliding in the univerſity for 
education, is better diſperſed, than kept together 
upon any other foot than this; nor, upon any other 
than this, will I keep this ſociety together. 

It is time for me to retire. I am now fifty years 


of age, The laſt twenty-five I have ſpent in the 
| education 
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education of youth. For every day of this beſt part 
of my life, I have done ten ſhillings worth of work 
for two-pence, And the eſtabliſhing a diſcipline in 
my own ſociety, ſuch a one, I hope, as would have 
effectually ſupplied the defects of the preſent rule; 
or, at leaſt, have been leſs liable to be defeated 
(the only recompence I have deſired) hath been in- 
duſtriouſly oppoſed ; and oppoſed, for any thing 
that appears, without either reaſon of oppoſition, or 
advantage to the oppoſers. 

The ſtation I am in was not coveted by me, nor 
have I reaſon to be fond of it, I was ſent for, from 
a very peaceful retirement by my now deceaſed 
friends, to do what I have been attempting. They 
might have too good an opinion of my abilities 
for the taſk they deſired to impoſe ; but I have ſo 
far anſwered their confidence in me, that I have in 
good earneſt attempted it.“ 

| Dr. NzwrTon, Principal of 
Hertford- college, Oxford, 


Vor. II. H 
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APOLOGETICAL REMARKS ON THE FREEDOM 
USED IN CENSURING THE UNIVERSITIES, 
« N ö | 
Incedis per ignes 
SGasuppoſitos cineri doloſo. 
You tread on dangerous ground. Hos, 


IN entering on the ſubject of our univerſities, 
I am ſenfible that every ſtep is attended with 
danger. I cannot ſpeak of them truly without 
ſpeaking of them cenſoriouſly. But the attach- 
ment of thoſe whom intereſt has long connected 
with them, or who are officially employed in 
ſupporting their credit, will not fail to excite a 
warm reſentment againſt him who ventures to 
expoſe to public view, the abuſes and cor- 
ruptions which length of time has gradually 
introduced. 

Convinced, as I am, that evil tongues 
abound, and that envy and ignorance are prone 
both to miſunderſtand and to miſrepreſent the 
beſt motives and the moſt laudable conduct; I 
think it neceſſary to ſhield myſelf from the fiery 
darts of the calumnious, by a ſolemn declaration, 
that I write not the dictates of ſpleen or of per- 
ſonal animoſity. 

The arts of worldly wiſdom and of intereſted” 


cunning, are almoſt powerful enough to deſtro 
| bo 
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both the reputation and the peace of any indi- 
vidual, who, in the proſecution of an honeſt 
purpoſe, advances opinions inimical to their 
concealment or ſucceſs. There are always 
multitudes ready to raiſe a tumult when their 
craft is in danger. I can bear both their ſecret 
and open attacks with patience, and will only 
endeavour not to deſerve them. I ſhould be 
concerned, if any candid mind, diveſted of local 
and intereſted prepoſſeſſions, ſhould miſconceive 
my intention. For the ſake of avoiding their 
miſapprehenſions, I enter into this explanation. 
Secret and cauſeleſs enemies, I can neither oppoſe 
nor convert; but muſt leave them to the puniſh» 
ment which malignant ſentiments inflict on the - 
boſom which is ſo unhappy as to entertain 
them, 4 
I produce obſervations founded on facts. Let 
thoſe who would controvert the obſervations, or 
revile the obſerver, firſt diſprove the facts, 

I am perfectly convinced, that there are now. 
in the univerſities, men as good and as learned 
as others who are not in it, and who never 
were; but ſtill I contend, that the gencral ten- 
dency of thoſe inſtitutions, at leaſt as they are 
now conducted, is rather favourable to the 
diffuſion of ignorance, idleneſs, vice, and in- 
fidelity. | 
But the cenſure of the univerſities, in their 
preſent ſtate, is by no means my ultimate ſcope. 
It is but incidental and collateral, I ſuggeſt 
hints for an education which depends not © 
local circumſtances, but which may be purfu 
in any place, where tutors and books are not 

H 2 * deficient, 
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deficient. Few, I conjecture, will be ſo unphi- 
loſophical as to aſſert, that opportunities for mental 
improvement are confined to the walls of colleges, 
ar to the banks of the Cam and the Iſis. A 
village retreat is preferable for the purpoſes of 
ſtudy, to a populous town, abounding with temp- 
tations to expence, to idleneſs, and to vice. A 
competent number of books muſt be provided, 
and the ſuperintendant ſhould be a man of known 
and approved character. 

I mean this ſtudious retreat but as a tempo- 
rary expedient, to continue only till the dikipline 
af the univerſities, both moral and literary, ſhall 
be reformed. The univerſities are certainly 
furniſhed with many advantages which cannot 
ſoon be equalled in other places. When the 
abuſes which time and neglect have occaſioned 
ſhall be corrected, I think it by no means ad- 
uiſable, that the noble buildings, libraries, and 
foundations of various kinds ſhould be abandon- 
ed. They may {till be a national honour, and 
contribute to the national welfare. | 

Perhaps it might be advantageous if the col- 
leges were diſperſed ; if their revenues were 
employed in building and ſupporting ſeparate 
colleges in various parts of the kingdom. Each 
college is in fact a little univerſity, I am not 
ſo venturous as to recommend ſuch a diſperſion, 
nor ſo vain as to ſuppoſe it likely to take place in 
conſequence of my recommendation. If it 
- ſhould ever take place, it muſt be when the 
hand that writes this page ſhall be united with 
the duſt. 


Such 
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Such a project may appear viſionary ; not ſo 
is the wiſh to ſee the univerſities, as they are 
now fituated, contributing all that their peculiar 
advantages ſeem to promiſe, towards the ad- 
vancement of the national learning, morals, and 
religion. Such an alteration I do not deſpair of 
ſecing. I am informed that ſeveral improvements 
have been lately made, and ſeveral abſurdities 
relinquiſhed, I know too much of himan 
nature to ſuppoſe, that the credit of theſe im- 
provements will, in this 18 be allowed to any 
ſuggeſtions of mine; and I am too unambitious 
to contend for the honour. If the improvement 
is by any means produced, I ſhall rejoice, for 
the fake of that learning and thoſe arts which I 
have loved. * | 
But, even in the preſent ſtate of the univerſitics, 
a young man who leaves his ſchool with a good 
diſpefiiion and a competent ſhare of preparatory 
learning, may derive great advantage, if he is 
not deficient in private application. Well di- 
rected ſtudy will produce improvement in any 
place. A ſenſible and well- diſpoſed young man 
may make uſe of the advantages of aur\Engliſh 
uniyerſities, and at the ſame time deſpiſe thoſe 
abſurd exerciſes and ' cuſtoms which diſgrace 
them. The misfortune is, that young men 
who leave their ſchool with theſe amiable and 
eſtimable qualities, are by no means equal in 
number to the ignorant and vicious, to thoſe, 
who coming to ſuch defeQtive places of edu- 
cation as the univerſities of England, find theis 
ignorance no diſadvantage, and their vices no 


diſhonour. 
H 3 The 
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The ſuggeſtions which I have given in various 
parts of this work, are intended to be beneficial 
to young men devoted to ſtudy, whereſoever 
they fix the place of their ſtudious reſidence. 
] addreis them with the faithfulneſs of a friend, 
and while I ſerve them in their purſuits, and 
romote their real happineſs and improvement, 
| will bear every calumny and every ſpecies of 
i treatment which the freedom of my expreſ- 
ſions may have brought upon me, knowing that 
a few years will place me 'out of the reach of 
human perſecution, that the evil will be but 
tranſient, and that the good, if I am happy 
enough to produce any, will continue its bene- 
ficial effects both on myſelf and on thoſe whom 
it was deſigned to ſerve, ; 


SCN XL 


ON THE PREJUDICES THAT WILL BE FORM- 
ED AGAINST ANY WRITER WHO PUBLICLY 
CENSURES THE UNIVERSITIES, 


Veritas odium parit. 
Truth produces hatred. 


HERE are in all departments certain pre- 
poſſeſſions which operate on the under- 
ſtanding like the ſhutters of a window, on a 
darkened chamber; till theſe are thrown aſide, 
the light of truth will not be able to find ad- 
Many cauſes contribute to prepoſſeſs men in 
favour of the univerſities, independently of ra- 
tional conviction. Antiquity has a wonderful 
effect in faſcinating the moſt perſpicacious eye. 
Weenter at the univerſities, in the age of youth, 
health, and vigour, when every thing appears 
to us in its moſt pleaſing colours; at an age, 
when we are gratiſied by laxity of diſcipline, 
and by no means inclined to cenſure the want 
of ſeverity. . ' 

In the courſe of. ages many families are be- 
come attached to certain colleges, in which their 
relations have been advanced to profit and 
honour. A deſire to tread in their ſteps, and to 
make uſe of the univerſities as the Jadder of 

H 4 ambition, 
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ambition, induces many to connive at faults 
which they cannot but behold and diſapprove. 
The yniverſity, it muſt be owned, is a con- 
ſpicuous place, The eyes of the public are na- 
turally turned to it, and many have been ele- 
vated to the higheſt rank of preferment by 
gaining a diſtinction in it, by a merit, which in 
another place would have paſſed away diſre- 
garded. To be the ſchool- fellow, fellow- 
collegian, or tutor of thoſe who poſſeſs influ - 
ence in the diſpoſal of pn, is one of the 

moſt e ffectual methods of arriving at pre- 
eminence, No wonder, therefore, that thoſe 
who find an univerſity ſo uſeful, ſhould be 
quieſcent on the ſubject of its defects, and ſhould 
wiſh to continue it in its preſent ſtate, at leaſt 
till the golden object is attained. | 
Many in the middle ranks are pleaſed" with 
the adyantages of fellowſhips, ſcholarſhips, and 
exhibitions, and conſider the univerſity not ſo 
much in the light of a place in which philoſo- 
phy is to be ſtudied, as where an eaſy livelihood 
is to be obtained. I cenſure not the object in 
thoſe whoſe circumſtances render it neceſſary to 
ſeek a maintenance for their children, with more 
eagerneſe, than an opportunity of improvement. 
J only mention this as one among the many 
cauſes which attach the minds of multitudes to 
the univerſity, independently of all ideas of 
moral and literary advantage. 

Indeed it would be tedious to enumerate the 
various prepoſſeſſions in favour of the univerſities, 
even in their preſent moſt imperfect ſtate, which 
muſt operate in rendering the taſk of cenſure 

| always 
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always invidious, and often unſucceſsful. 
Whoever ſhould undertake the taſk of recover- 
ing the ſtate of the univerſities, would certainly 
meet with much N A refotmation 


cannot be commenced even in a veſtry, a ward- 
mote, or a turnpike meeting, without exciting 
ſome among the malignant paſſions ; much leſs 
in an univerſity, where ſo many are really capa- 
ble of judging for themſelves on all ſubjects, and 
ſo many more poſſeſs an opinion that they are 


capable, | | my | 
Wich reſpe& to myſelf, I cannot flatter my- 
ſelf that I ſhall not offend. Many will at- 
tribute whatever I ſay to a finiſter motive; not 
only with a view to render it of no effect, but 
to retaliate. 3. 
The pride of many individuals exalted in 
rank, and advanced in age, will take the alarm, 
when they find cuſtoms and inftitutions which 
er "have ſanctified with their approbation, 

igmatized with public cenſure. Theſe will not 
fail to attribute all that is ſaid to an unbecom- 
ing arrogance and preſumption. They will 
endeavour to ſilence the voice of complaint, by 
an affectation of ſupreme contempt. 

Others, who feel themſelves very comfortable 
in the enjoyment of opulent indolence, will at- 
tribute every thing advanced in this book to 
officiouſneſs and unneceſſary intermeddling ; to 
a reſtleſs vanity, to a turbulence of diſpoſition, 
to a love of innovation, and to a deſire of ob- 
taining the honour of introducing improve- 


ment, 


OX | Some 


| 
| 
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Some will pretend to diſcover, by the ſuperior 
city of their minds, that the whole is the 
effect of envy, malice, or reſentment ; and that 
the proper method of ſuppreſſing it is to neglect 
it. Notice, they will add, will only give it a 
degree of conſequence, which of itſelf it could 
not eaſily attain. | 
Among other modes of attempting to render 
my animadverſions ineffectual, I entertain no 


doubt but deriſion will be called in as a power- 


ful auxiliary. The univerſities have long 
availed themſelves of this weapon of ſelf-defence, 
The common rooms of Oxfard abound with 
wits, from the punſter and acroſtic manufacturer, 
to the ſcoffer at all decency, virtue, and reli- 
gion. But the world is too rational to be guid- 
ed in its opinions in matters of importance, by 
a jeſt. Argument muſt be oppoſed to argument, 
and fact to fact, or elſe the ſcorner may ſit in 
his chair, and exerciſe his ſcorn without injury 
to any one but himſelf. Great laughers may 
be very entertaining companions in a common 
room; but ſober and rational parents, whoſe 
hearts are concerned in fixing the place of their 
ſons education, will deteſt that levity which can 
trifle with a buſineſs of the higheſt moment. 

A thouſand efforts will be made by the artful 
and the malignant, to prevent this cenſure from 
obtaining that authority, which, as it is founded 
on truth, it ventures to demand. But all that 
malice and artifice can effect, I have profeſſed 
myſelf ready to bear, if I can ultimately be the 
inflrument of producing ſuch good to the com- 


munity, as the reformation of the univerſities, and 
a ra- 
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a rational ſyſtem of education, cannot fail to pro- 
duce, I will ſay with the antient, “ Strike, 
but hear.“ 

J adviſe the candid reader to attend to facts 
and rational concluſions. I take the liberty 
of cautioning him againſt the overbearing au- 
_ of great names and high ſtations. If 
what I ſay is true and juſt, let him not regard 
the perſon or the ſtation of him who ſays it, but 
let him honour truth whenceſoever it originates. 
Time will remove prejudices, and the truths 
which I advance will force their way, when the 
e of pride and paſſion ſhall have ſub- 
ided, 


*. 
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SECTION XII. 


ON THE ORIGINAL INTENTION OF UNI- 
VERSITIES. 4 


Antiquam exquirite matrem. 
Enquire Mer the origin of your alma mater. 
| | VII. 


ws a time when books were ſcarce, and 
men who knew howto make the proper uſe 


| fi. them ſtill more uncommon, it became expe- 
> dient, that: thoſe who wiſhed to en joy oppor- 
. *tunities of. reading and oral inliruckien united, 


mollld aſſemble in one place, where celebrated 
books and tutors were collected, and whence 
advantage might be derived to great numbers of 
ſtudents from a few inſtructors. A torch. was 
"y ted in ſome convenient ſituation, and all 
who wiſhed! to partäke of the light crowded 


around it. A fountain was opened, and thou- 
lands aſſembled to draw water, which they 


carried away to their ſeveral places of abode, 
and diſpenſed ſor the refreſhment of the thirſty. - 
To give a permanency to a place from which 
ſo much advantage was derived, libraries and 
profeſſorſhips were gradually eſtabliſhed. - Many 
were deſirous of making ſome return for the 


: benefits they had received, © Books were given, 
| 6 
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and pecuniary legacies bequeathed, till what 
began in poverty, flouriſhed at laſt in opulence, 
The ſcholars originally reſided in private 
houſes ; but many inconveniences were found 
to ariſe fram this practice; and therefore halls 
and colleges, or ſeparate buildings appropriated 
to ſtudents, were in proceſs of time erected. 
The charity and piety of founders and benefactors 
were deſirous of adding perpetuity to the houſes 
which they eſtabliſhed. They therefore be- 
ſtowed eſtates for their ſupport, Fellowſhips 
and ſcholarſhips,” which were originally ſought 
ſolely for the opportunity of ſtidy, now became 
objects of purſuit for the ſake of intereſt, From 
this period univerſities began gradually: to dege- 
nerate. They maintained great numbers who 
neither ſtudied themſelves, nor concerned them- 
ſelves in ſuperintending the ſtudies of others. 
As ſuch perſons poſſeſſed no literary taſte, "they 
tound no pleaſure in literary employments 
they therefore cloſed their books and fought 
eaſe in idleneſs, or gratification in vice. Still, 
however, it happened, that many among a very 
large number, had acquired ſuch a love of learn- 
ing, that no allurements to indolence could pre- 
vail with them to relinquiſh the pleaſure of im- 
proving in knowledge, Many valuable cha- 
racters, therefore, were formed, and many lite- 
rary productions at various times appeared, 
Theſe, ſhining like ſtars in a gloomy atmoſphere, 
attracted the notice of the diſtant ſheRator, and 
prevented him from attending to the multi- 
tudes of thoſe, who ſlumbered in the cells of a 
T The 
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The univerſity had provided not only pecu- 
niary allurements to invite ſtudents, but attend- 
ing to the maxim that honour is the nurſe of 
arts, had deviſed certain diſtinctions or degrees 
of honour, ta which certain privileges and im- 
munities, as well as reputation, were annexed. 
Theſe, it may be ſuppoſed, were at firit beſtowed 
with ſome regard to the reſpective merits of the 
candidate who wiſhed to poſſeſs them. They, 
therefore, gave conſiderable credit in the living 
world, as well as in the precincts of the univer- 
ſity. But as the gift involved in it an honour, 
ſo the refuſal conveyed a diſgrace ; a diſgrace, 
which operated fatally on the proſperity of him 
on whom it fell. The world neglected and de- 
ſpiſed him, whom the univerſity had refuſed to 
decorate with graduation, This, however, 
became a ſevere puniſhment. The univer- 
ſity obſerved it, and began to relax ſomething 
of her ſtrictneſs. Men of moderate attain» 
ments, in conſequence of this relaxation, reached 
academical honours with as much eaſe as men 
of learning and genius. Academical honours 
loſt ſomething of their value. Time till farther 
relaxed the rigid ſcruples of the original diſ- 
penſers of the honours, and at laſt, not only men 
of very little merit, but men of no merit at all, 
came from the univerſity into the world adorned 
with every grace which the alma mater, in the 
abundance of her good nature, could beſtow. 
After this revolution had taken place, it is 
not wonderful that the world began to loſe its 
reverence for thoſe univeriity degrees, which it 
once conſidered as the infallible criteria of lite- 

rary 
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rary merit. They ſtill, however, evinced, when 
regularly taken, that the graduate had been a 
member of an univerſity, and this turned the 
ſcale in his favour, when weighed againſt a com- 
petitor who had never had an academical edu- 
cation. The laſt fatal blow given to univerſity 
honours,-was the practice, which has become 
more common in this age than in any other, of 
ſending diplomas from inconſiderable univerſi- 
ties to mechanics, and to perſons who had never 
been within the limits of the places from which 
they derived their illuſtrious honours, 

When univerſities are ſo ſunk in the public 
eſtimation, when it is not honour, but profit, 
which fills the colleges of which it conſiſts, it 
is not wonderful that they ceaſe to produce the 
moſt reſpectable characters either in the civil or 
literary republic. That this is now the caſe, 
the world has already complained. It is juſtly 
obſerved, that though it is true that many great 
men in the church and the law have been mem- 
bers of Oxford or Cambridge, yet that the moſt 
reſpectable never reſided there long, and that 
they derive their right to be called members of 
thoſe univerſities, chiefly from retaining their 
names in a book, in which all the members are 
enrolled. Unleſs, therefore, this circumſtance 
poſſeſſes a ſecret and ſupernatural influence, they 
cannot have derived from the univerſities any of 
that excellence which ſo ſplendidly adorns their 
characters. The truth is, that they derived it 
from themſelves, and from virtues and excel- 
lencies totally independent of local opportunities; 
but they entered as members of the univerſities, 

in 
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in compliance with the cuſtoms of their country, 
and as a compliment to long eſtabliſhed and 
well intended inſtitutions ; and perhaps originally 
hoping to derive peculiar advantages from places 
ſo celebrated for education. 

As books are now multiplied, and men able 
to afford inſtruction diſperſed all over the king- 
dom, it is evident that the principal cauſe of 
eſtabliſhing univerſities in an age when both 
books and inſtructors were ſcarce, no longer 
ſubſiſts, Let them therefore be reformed, and 
rendered really uſeful to the community, or let 
em be deſerted. 
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DN THE PRESENT STATE OF THE UNIVER» 
SITY OF OXFORD. | 


Omnia ruunt in pejus. rs _ . 
42 All things degenerate. 04 WIS Yai Hos. 


Another defect of great importance, is a neglect 
of Governors of Univerſities, with regard to con- 
ſultations, and of princes, of viſitations ; to obſerve 
with diligence, whether the readings, extreiſer, di. 
putations, and other academical cuſtoms, anciently in» 
fiituted, ſhould be ftill continued, changed, or reformed ; 
for as in all precedents, if the times wherein they 

an were dark or ignorant, it derogates from 
their authority; and, as moſt cuſtoms and orders of 
Univer/ities began in obſcure and ignorant times, it 18 


the more requiſite 4bey ſhould be re-examined. 
| | Bacov. 


HE chief inducement to an entrance in the 
univerſities of England conſiſts at preſent 

of a deſire to obtain the lucrative advantages of 
ſcholarſhips, fellowſhips, ſtudentſhips, profeſſor- 
ſhips, or other offices; or to poſſeſs the nominal 
honour of what is called a regular education. 
There are few who will ſay, that they go to 
the univerſity ſolely becauſe they believe that 
they ſhall Mere be able to acquire ſuch a ſpecies 


or 
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or ſuch a degree of knowledge as they might not 
acquire in any other place, where a competent 
number of books can be procured for uſe. I 
will take a curſory view of the univerſity as it 
is at preſent conſtituted, in order to ſee whether 
it deſerves diſeſteem. 
The nniverſity is governed by a Chancellor, 
who being a great ſtateſman, is not expected 
to beſtow his time or attention on academical 
government. Indeed, ſuppoſing him to be quite 
diſengaged, the cuſtoms of the univerſity have 
rendered his interference in a great degree un- 
neceſſary. It is rather an honorary than an 
efficient office, and conſidered only in this light, 
it is certainly a very proper office, The Chan- 
cellor uſually both gives and receives dignity 
from the univerſity over which he preſides. 
The Vice-chancelor, who is always a reſident 
head of a houſe, is an officer with ſufficient em- 
ployment. But his activity is principally con- 
verſant in the conſervation of external formali- 
ties. He preſides in the convocation, and tranſ- 
acts a variety of buſineſs relative to the taking 
of degrees; but I never could diſcover that he 
1s much engaged in any ſuperintendence im- 
| meciately conducive to moral and literary im- 
0 provement. Indeed I have often lamented that 
| men of great ingenuity, and whoſe abilities 
might have contributed greatly to render the 
univerſity an efficient place of education, have 
been condemned to the long and tedious for- 
| malities of the office as it now exiſts, He 
| uſually appears with dignity; and no other 
reform is required in this office, than * 
ou 
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ſhould be leſs occupied in the diſguſtful triſles 
of obſolete exerciſes and forms, and more in 
the production of actual benefit to the ſtudents 
who repair to the univerſity for ſubſtance and 
not for ſhadows. | 
The Proctors office is a moſt excellent inſti- 
tution, and I believe it is often executed with 
equal judgment and candour. During the time 
of my own experience at Oxford, I own it ap- 
peared rather wonderful that more frequent 
reprimands were given by the gentlemen in 
velvet ſleeves, the diſtinguiſhing garb of theſe 
officers, to trifling neglects, ſuch as the want of 
a band, or to the hair tied in a queue; to a 
green or ſcarlet coat, than to real and important 
irregularities. A man might be a drunkard, a 
debauchee, and a very ignorant perſon, and yet 
long continue to eſcape the Proctors animad- 
ion and penalty; but no virtue or regularity 
could protect you from his ſevere cenſure, if you 
walked on Chriſt- church meadow or the High» 
ſtreet with a band tied too low, or with no band 
at all; with a pigtail, or with a green or 
coat. © Sir, ſays the rigid diſciplinarian, you 
break the ſtatutes, call upon me to-morrow 
morning, and I will puniſh you ſeverely as 
your offence deſerves.” Theſe cenſures appear» 
ed in general trifling; they might however 
have been tolerated, as proceeding from a deſire 
to preſerve external decorum, the violation of 
which proceeds from little things to great; but 
they could not but excite the indignation. of 
every ſenſible obſerver, when he ſaw daily vio- 
lations of the ſtatutes, in inſtances which tend to 


ruin 
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ruin and infamy, paſs totally unnoticed, or but 
flightly corrected, for'the ſake of appearance. 
The Vice- chancellor and Proctors conſtitute 
the only public officers who ſuperintend the un#- 
verſity at large; and though there is much 
advantage in both, yet it muſt be confeſſed, that 
they are, upon the whole, inadequate to the im- 
portant eſfects which they were deſigned to pro- 
duce. They are converſant principally in 
trifles, and in vexatious and tedious formalities, 
which tend very little to eſſential advantage; or 
atleaſt, not ſo much, as conſidering the learn- 
ing aud virtue of the perſons who ſometimes ſup- 
port them, they might be expected to produce. 
But every college and hall is in itfelf a little 
univerſity. It has its head, its officers, its 
tutors, chaplains, fellows, gentlemen- common- 
ers and commoners. The order of ſervitors; 
an order which diſgraced the common ſenſe and 
humanity of thoſe who inſtituted it, is nearly 
extinct. It was a painful ſight to ſee young 
men of liberal education with gowns on their 
backs, ſerving beer and cheeſe to their ' fellow 
ſtudents, who often were in no reſpects their 
fuperiors, but in the good fortune of being able 
to-procure a ſcholarſhip or exhibition. I have 
no doubt but that the liberal ſentiments of this 
age will aboliſh this order from the few colleges 
who now retain it. . n 
The heads of colleges are uſually married 
men, ſettled for life in the univerſity, and living 
in apartments ſimilar to private houfes. Their 
time is uſually occupied in the common manner 
in which genteel families amuſe themſelw es. _ 
58. Ihe 
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little buſineſs which they are obliged to perform 
conſiſts chiefly in ſuperintending the affairs 
relative to the revenues and finances of the 
college. They read no lectures, and they 
ſeldom trouble themſelves with a perſonal inter- 
ference in the preſervation of difcipline. 
This work belongs tothe Deans office. It is 
an annual office, and commonly is filled in re- 
ular rotation. The Dean takes care that the 
— go to chapel, and that they are not 
openly and flagrantly guilty of ſuch irregu- 
larities as he cannot avoid obſerving.  - As the 
office is but for a year, and the emolument but 
ſmall, he ſeldom chuſes to incur the odium of 
being a diſciplinarian; and of inſpecting, with 
any peculiar vigilance, the conduct of the juniors 
Indeed, as the headſhip and many other emolu- 
ments are in the gift of the fellows, he is oſten 
very attentive to court the favour of the young 
men who are to ſucceed to fellowſhips, and WhO 
may afterwards reward his negligence by con- 
ferring on him the honourable and profitable 
office of a principal. So that, upon the moſt 
accurate examination, I am able to pronounce, 
that the Deans office is chiefly employed in the 
preſervation of external forms, and contributes 
very little to preſerve the moral purity” or 
virtuous habits of the young men who ate 3 
come to the college. 2 7 

The office of a College Tutor is uſus 
lucrative, and ought to be honourable. 
pupils, unleſs two or three are en % a 
fox hunt, are ſummoned to lecture four or five 
times in the week. They attend one hour 
| each 
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each time. If the lecture be a claffic, one of 
the pupils conſtrues it with little interruption ; 


and if it be in logic, metaphyſics, or geometry, 


the tutor reads his hour, and the pupils yawn. 
If, indeed, the little improvement they ap- 
parently derive from ſuch perfunctory e 
ariſes from their own ſupineneſs, themſelves only 
are juſtly culpable; but if, as I ſuſpeR, their 
very ſupineneſs ariſes from the indifference and 
dullneſs of the tutors manner, I cannot help 
thinking that the mode of giving college lectures 
ſtands in great need of alteration. And, upon 
the moſt impartial review, I fear I muſt pro- 
nounce, however I may incur the diſpleaſure of 
thoſe who are intereſted, that this office, like 
all the others, is chiefly active in ſaving ap- 
pearances z and that it is inſufficient, as it is 
now conducted, for the purpoſe of literary im- 
provement, and the preſervation of the pupil's 
innocence, finances, and character, | 
Wich reſpect to the preſent ſtate of learning 
in the univerſities, I am certain I ſhould be 
deſtitute of candour, if I aſſerted, that the moſt 
conſpicuous characters in them, are deficient in 
this prime requiſite of an academical life. But 
I. appeal to facts for an anſwer to the queſtion, 
whether or not the cauſe of learning is ſupport- 
ed beſt, by reſident members of the univerſity ? 


As to non- reſident members, men of learning, 


who keep their names in the books, but who 
have ſpent a very little part of their ſtudious age 
in the univerſities, I cannot help thinking it 
unfair to bring their excellencies and their per- 
formances as proofs that the univerſity affords 
1 a1 
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any peculiar opportunities for illuſtrious emi- 


nence in literature. I muſt conſider the uni- 


verſities as public eſtabliſhments intended to 
produce a public benefit in return for the pri- 

vileges, exemptions and opulence which they 
enjoy. In what does the peculiar advantage 
conſiſt? Point out the benefits which might 
not be derived from other quarters, enjoyed in 
other places, and with leſs inconvenience, leſs 
expence, and more benehcial effects, both to 
individuals and to the community? 

With reſpect to the ſtate of morals, I. firmly 
believe that in no department a worſe ftate 
exiſts. The navy and the — yield to the 
univerſities in many inſtances of vice and de- 


bauchery. There is, however, this difference 


which aggravates the depravity of academics, 
that they uſually ſin againſt knowledge, and, in 


order to keep themſelves in countenance, not 
only practiſe vice with audacity, but contend 
againſt virtue on principle. 

Where depravity of morals is remarkable, the 
purity and ardour of religion are not likely to 
prevail, It would be uncharitable to ſay, that 
the univerſities are remarkably irreligious. I 
know many members whoſe piety is equal to 
their learning, and both of them are in an 
exalted degree; but, at the ſame time, fear 
there is too much reaſon to believe, that infi- 
delity is gaining ground in the very- places 
which were conſecrated to religion and its 
ſupport, The pupils are indeed compelled: to 


attend the chapcls in fome colleges, not lefs 


often than four times in the day; but this, ſo 
2 far 
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far from promoting religion, ſeems really te 
retard or injure its growth; for, in conſequence 
of the frequency of the prayers, they are read 
in a haſty and irreverent manner; and the pupils, 
from being compelled at unſeaſonable hours, 
when they feel no impulſe of devotion, gra- 
dually form a habit of indifference to all reli- 
gious offices, and attend at chapel for the ſake 
of form, or, that they may be ſeen to be in 
the college, like ſoldiers at the calling of the 

muſter roll. | 
In no places are young men more extrava- 
gant. In none do they catch the contagion of 
admiring hounds and horſes to ſo violent a de- 
gree; in none do they learn to drink ſooner ; 
in none do they more effectually ſhake off the 
fine ſenſibilities of ſhame, and learn to glory in 
debauchery; in none do they become greater 
ſlaves to faſhion ; in none do they learn more 
extravagantly to diſſipate their fortunes ; in 
none do they earlier acquire a contempt far 
their parents; in none do they learn ſo much to 
ridicule all that is ſerious and ſacred ; in none 
do they incur greater danger of ruining their 
health, fortune, character, and peace of mind. 
In none can young men be leſs ſoberly brought 
up to the ſacred function, or to any other uſeful , 
and honourable employment. ö 
If then this be the caſe, and there are a 
thouſand living proofs who can atteſt it; is the 
univerſity a place proper for the education of 
chriſtian clergymen? I verily believe, that 
much of the corruption of morals, and unbelief 
of teligion, which is now viſtble throughout the 
| nation, 
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nation, is derived from the ignorance, careleſſ- 
neſs, and vice of clergymen trained in the uni- 
verſities of England. The foul fountain has 
poured its polluted ſtreams over the country 
the people have taſted, and have been poiſoned 
with the draught. | " 
Is it the propereſt place for the education of 
gentlemen, Who are likely to obtain à feat in 
the ſenate-houſe? If the moſt unbounded liber 
tiniſm of ſentiment and practice be /a.qualit- 
cation for a ſenator, then let him be educated 
in an Engliſh univerſity, as it is now conſtituteds 
Are toſs members of the ſenate, who have 
been educated at Oxford and, Cambridge, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom or their 
eloquence, for their virtue and their good 
example? ayes tg wat uadal 
Panegyriſts may deny, in the language of: 
rhetoric, the exiſtence of many evils, which are 
apparent to every accurate and impartial ob- 
ſerver. And I R. no doubt, but that ſome 
courtly flatterer, in the hope of favour and pre- 
ſerment, may riſe up and beſtow every eulogium 
which his invention can ſuggeſt, on thoſe, ver 
ſubjects which 1 have been led, by a regard to 
truth and the honour of the univerſities, thus,; 
freely to cenſur e. 
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SECTION XLIV. 


ON THE STATUTES OF THE UNIVERSITIES, 


| Tempora mutantur. 
The times are changed. 


YOUNG perſon cannot be entered or 

matriculated in the univerſity of Oxford, 
without taking a variety of oaths. I cannot 
but object to this practice, as it muſt teach 
him to think lightly of the moſt ſolemn aſſeve- 
ration that can be made between man and man, 
and the firmeſt bond of human ſociety. 

Beſides ſubfcribing to the articles, taking 
the oath of allegiance' and ſupremacy, and an 
oath to obſerve the ſtatutes of the univerſity at 
large, he is obliged, if he is on any, foundation, 
to {wear another ſeries of oaths, of which he 
'knows but little; but by which he binds him- 
ſelf to obſerve every thing contained in the 
obſolete ſtatute book of the college, which is 
not placed in his hands before the election, 
and is locked up ever after. I am certain that 
no young man can take theſe oaths, and per- 
form what they require ; but, as there is a kind 
of compulſion, I hope the fin will be found 
venial. If it is not, what is to become of the 
great numbers of thoſe who have entered 
in the univerſity ſince the requiſition. of 


theſe oaths, not one of whom could eſcape the 
7 ſnare 2 
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ſnare? . It is an inauſpicious beginning of an 
academical courſe to be obliged to be guilty of 
perjury, before admiſſion is allowed. The 
crime, I know, is explained away by learned 


caſuiſts; but ſurely it cannot be neceſſary to 


require the continuation of a practice, which is 
confeſſedly attended with very little advantage, 
if any, but which jultly gives offence to a 
great number of ſerious and judicious perſons. 
The ſtatutes, of which a ſtrict obſervance is 
required by the oaths, are of two kinds ; thoſe 


of the univerſity at large, and thoſe of particular 


colleges. A both contain a number of ab- 
ſurd and impracticable ordinances. | 
'The ſtatutes of. the univerſity at large are 
chiefly converſant in preſcribing little formali- 
ties in the mode of taking degrees; ſuch for- 
malities as are attended for the moſt part with 
no advantage either moral or literary, "The few 
which concern the reading of lectures and other 
buſineſs, relative to learning, are never literally 
attended to, and often neglected entirely *. 


The 


The following paſſage is the only one which 


the boy who goes to be matriculated reads, though - 
at the ſame time he ſwears to obſtrve al: the cuſtoms . 


and ſtatutes of the univerſity. 

Statutum eſt, quod juniores ſenioribus, id eff, 
nondum Graduati Baccalaureis, Baccalaurei Artium 
Magiſtris, Magiſtri  Hidem Docrori bus, debitam et 
congruam reverentiam, tum in privato tum in 
publico exhibeant: /c/icet, ubi convenerint, locum 
fotiorem cedendo; ubi _ venerint, de vid deceden- 

2 do; 
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The truth is, that in the revolutions of ages, 
time produces an alteration in ſtudy, in the 
objects of learned purſuit, and in the modes of 
education, as well as in every thing ſublunary, 
The ſtatutes ought to undergo, a complete re- 
viſion. They are too numerous, too trifling, 
too formal; requiring minute obſervances and 
neglecting the weightier matters, ſuch as are 


do; et ad juſtum intervallum caput aperiendo, tque 
etiam reverenter ſalutando et compellando. 

The under-graduates never do pay this reſpe& 
to the bachelors, though they thus expreſsly ſwear 
to pay it, nor the bachelors to the maſters, Tt 
would be thought rude in the univerſity at large, 
3f an under-graduate or bachelor were to cap (for 
that is the phraſe of the place) before à perſon of a 
ſuperior degree, without perſonally knowing him. 
This reſpe& is only paid to the Vice Chancellor 
and Proctors. Then why make the poor boy ſwear 
that he will do what no one does, and what, if he 
were to do, he would be derided for ? But here fol- 
Jows the ſalvo. The ſubſequent paſſage is included 
in a parentheſis in the ſtatute book, and is read at 
the time of matriculation, 

Si vero aliqui ſecs ſe geſſerint (ſi juniores fuerint, 
et qui nondum pradum aliquem adepti ſünt) a 
Vice-Cancellario & Procuratoribus pro arbitrio 
corrigentur ; vel pare corporali (ſi per ætatem 
congruat) vel ſuſpendantur a gradu, &c. 9 7 

". thy as«this reverence 1s omitted, and the pe- 
nalty never exacted, why require the ſcholar to 
read this paſſage alone out of all the ſections of the 
ſtatute book. Suppoſing this ſtatute to be obſerved, 
et ſurely ſomething tending to more effential 
Lenobe than mere external forms, might be read by 
the boy at his initiation, | 

2 rg immediately 
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immediately connected with the actual improve- 
ment, either of the heart or of the underſtand- 
ing. I could produce a hundred inſtances if I 
did not diſlike the labour of tranſcribing obſolete 
ſtatutes. It will be ſufficient to refer the en- 
quirer to the Parecbolæ, or excerpta e corpore 
atutorum, Univ. Oxon. i 

With reſpect to the ſtatutes of particular 
colleges, it is not eaſy to gain an accurate ac- 
quaintance with them. There are ſeldom 
above two copies of them, and theſe are kept 
in cloſe cuſtody, except on two or three days in 
the year, when they are read, for the moſt part, 
in a rapid and incorrect manner in the college 
chapels. | 

They certainly contain many excellent regu- 
lations ; but, it will be acknowledged by the 
very beſt friends of the univerſities, that they 
alſo contain many things which cannot be re- 
duced to practice, many which ought not, and 
ſome, which are fo ridiculous as to take off 
that reſpect and veneration which ſhould natu- 
rally ariſe in the minds of all thoſe who are 
bound by oath to obey them. 

Will any man venture to affirm, that a better 
code of laws than now ſubſiſts for the regu- 
lation both of the univerſity at large, and colleges 
in particular, might not eaſily be compoſed ? 
Will any man, in his honeſt zeal, or in his moſt 
intereſted regard for the ſtatutes, venture to 
aflirm, that it would not be eaſy to expunge 
the abſurd and impracticable parts, ſo as to 
relieve the minds of young men from the pain- 
ful neceſſity of ſwearing- to obſerve things, 
| I 3 whica 
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which they know at the ſame time that they 
cannot obſerve, and the obſervation of which is 
neither exacted, nor expected by, the very perſons 
who adminiſter the oaths, and who, nevertheleſs, 
are bound by the ſame ſtatutes, and by oath, to 
ke them punctually obſerved ? 

In what conſiſts the objection againſt a re- 
viſion, and correction, and alteration of the 
ſtatutes? Let us deal plainly and openly. Let 
them who poſſeſs moſt weight either from office 
or character in the univerſities, lay their hands 
on their hearts, and in the ſight of God and 
man declare, that they do not believe the ob- 
jections I make to the oaths and ſtatutes, to be 
well founded. If they cannot do this, and I 
am confident I might, if I chuſe to uſe the 
word, defy them to do it; why not employ 
their leiſure and their ingenuity in the reform- 
ation of abuſes, which prevent ſome of the 
nobleſt inſtitutions in the world from producing 
their juſt and legitimate advantages to the com- 
monwealth ? 

But ſhall we do it at your inſtigation ? We 
cannot,” ſays an objeQor, pay you ſuch reſpect 
as to attend to your admonition. You are a re- 
former, an innovator; and we will not give 
you conſequence by giving you attention, We 
are adorned with the higheſt academical honours; 
ſome of us-are advanced to eccleſiaſtical dignity, 
we are connected with the great favourites at 
court, and ſhall we take advice of any one 
who obtrudes it unaſked, and who comes re- 
commended by no other introduction than a 

rofeſſion of relating the truth, and promoting 
| know not what of public utility?“ 
| To 
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To all this, and much more, which will not 
Fail to be thrown out, I anſwer, that I am by 
no means ſolicitous to be accounted the firit 
promoter of academical reformation. So long 
as the reformation is produced, for the honour 
of letters and the improvement of education, I 
am contented. I withdraw mylelf, and all 
ſ{c}fiſh conſiderations. If what I ſay be reaſon- 
able, let no prejudice againſt me retard its ad- 
miſſion. I know it is common to affirm, that 
reformers: uſually ſtand in need of reformation 
themſelves; and, if any one ſhould apply this 
obſervation to me, I will moſt readily acknow- 
ledge its juſtice. I confeſs, with fincere humility, 
my own want of reformation; but if no im- 
provements are to be made in national places of 
education, til] the perſons who are the inſtru- 
ments to effect it are perfect, I fear the abuſes 
and evils, which time has introduced, will never 
be corrected. 

Ye numerous parents, who have mourned in 
ſecret over your loſt and ruined children, your 
injured fortunes, and diſappointed hopes, I aſk 
you, whether or not I err, when I affirm that 
the univerſities want a reformation ? I abide 
not by the deciſion of cloiſtered doors, or of 
thoſe whoſe judgments are miſguided by pride, 
prejudice, or ſelf-intereſt. | 
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SECTION XLV. 


ON THE RESIDENCE REQUIRED IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES. | 


Annos ſeptem conſumpſit Athenis, 
He ſpeut ſeven years at the univerſities, Hon. 


T is no leſs true than obvious, that ſhort 

relaxations contribute to ſtrengthen the tone 
of the mind, But I am certain that a long in- 
termiſſion contributes not only to deſtroy the 
learning already received, but alſo to weaken 
the power of the underſtanding, and to retard 
the progreſs of improvement. GS! 

Nothing, therefore, could be worſe contrived 
than the allowing of very ſhort ſpaces to be ſuf- 
ficient” to keep the academical terms. The 
vacations are thus lengthened, and may be 
faid to continue from the expiration of one 
term, not only to the beginning of the next, but 


to the time when it is neceſſary to be in Ox- 


ford for the keeping of the next, which is 
much longer. | | 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a fortnight to be kept 
in act term, or in June. The ſtudent may 
then retire to his father's in the country, and 
amuſe himſelf with rural ſports, or leſs innocent 


paſtimes in London, till about five weeks be- 


fore Chriſtmas. A month keeps the Michael - 
| | 4 mas 
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mas term. The pupil is then at liberty again 
till about a month before Eaſter. Then again 
till about the laſt three weeks in May; and once 
more, til} he keeps the fortnight in June, and fo 
concludes the academical year at Oxford, 

Thus it appears, that a very ſhort. time is 
ſpent in the univerſity by thoſe members who 
do not reſide from choice, or who are not con- 
fined by intereſted motives; ſuch as the con- 
ditions requiſite to procure a fellowſhip, or to 
preſerve it. The majority are ſatisfied with 
taking a ride four times a year to Oxford, and 
ipending there in a moſt unſettled and unco 
fortable manner, about thirteen weeks in t 
whole year. The frequent change of place, and 
change of ideas, cannot fail to diſſipate the 
mind, which, if compelled to ſtudy for ten 
months in the ſame plan, would make con- 
ſiderable improvement. As things are now 
conſtituted, the young man is almoſt as un- 
ſettled at the univerſity as if he were at an inn 
on a journey. He ſcarcely takes off his boots the 
whole time. He frequently borrows a room to 
lit in, He has often no books. He is contented 
with complying with a few fooliſh forms for 
the ſake of his degree, He rides out every 
day, and is happy enough when his fortnight, 
three weeks, or month, is expired; then he 
mounts his hunter again, ſcampers home, and 
once more joins in the jovial chace. 

Can any reaſonable cauſe be aſſigned for re- 
quiring ſo very little a portion of time to be 
ſpent in a whole year, at a national place of 


education? Would any parent fix his ſon at a 
«40 15 ſchool, 
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ſchool, where ſo ſhort a time would be devoted to 
the buſineſs of ſtudy, and ſo long an one to idle- 
neſs and diſſipation. He would be ſtruck with 
the. abſurdity of ſuch a plan. What then can 
induce the public to ſubmit to ſo flagrant an 
abuſe, but an attachment to old cuſtoms, a 
blind purſuit of thoſe who have preceded? An 
attachment which cannot continue for ever, 
and which ought to be laid aſide at this mo- 
ment, when the univerſity ſuffers greatly in the 
general opinion. 

It is true, indeed, that ſome are compelled to 
reſide the whole year, or the greateſt part of it, 
but of whom do they conſiſt ? of a ſmall number, 
and thoſe too ſuch as are induced by a regard to 
intereſt rather than improvement, to continue 
at their colleges. They uſually find their re- 
ſidence uncomfortable and unimproving ; for 
there is little or nothing to be done in the va- 
cations, except by choice, Few are fo reſolut2 
as to overcome the temptations to indolence. 
Thoſe who are active, are active in miſchief, 
or in frivolous employments. 

The whole buſineſs of academical terms, of 
- reſidence, and of lecturing, requires an imme- 
diate and ſtrict examination. There is not a 
ſingle member of the univerſity who can 
juſtly defend it as it now ſtands, Few ehooſe 
to appear in the work of reformation, becauſe it 
is uſually attended with odium; but, I believe, 
that even they who are moſt attached by. local 
prejudices. and perſonal connexions, will, in 
their hearts agree, that my obſervations are 
founded an fact. 

Ar re- 
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A reformation in the affair of reſidence might 
be produced without difficulty, Common ſenſe 
dictates, that the vacations ſhould be but ſhort. 
The engagements of the world are ſuch, that 
young men will always find excuſes for fre- 
quent abſence. Therefore, let not the univer 
all;zw an abſence, which even the moſt diſſipated 
confeſs to be too long. Let there be (I mean 
not to adopt the ſtyle of legiſlation) but one 
term, and let it continue, without interruption, 
from the firſt of October to the end of July. 
A week might be granted at Chriſtmas to ſuch. 
as ſhould not chuſe to remain in the univerſity at 
that time; and leave of abſence, on reafonable 
cauſes, and for a reaſonable time, ſhould be 
allowed, during the whole of the term, by the 
head of the hall or college. But ſurely thoſe 
who are appointed to inſtruct as tutors or 
profeſſors, ſhould continue, in conſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion, the ſeries of their inſtructions, The 
lamp, which is to enlighten a whole nation, 
ſhould burn, like the Veſtal Fire, without 
intermiſſion, There is then a never-ceaſing 
light afforded; and all, whoſe opportunities 
will permit them, ſhould at any time be permitted 
to enjoy its illumination. ny an amiable 
youth would rejoice in the opportunity of re- 
ceiving, during two or three years, ſuch in- 
ſtruction. At preſent, he goes to the univerſity 
with high ideas of the place; but finds the in- 
ſtruction interrupted, the refidence deſultory, 
and great deal of formal trifling in the place of 
folid utility. If he retain his love of virtue and 
of ſtudy, he finds his 1 b muſt chiefly 
| | 6 | be 
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be derived from himſelf, from his own unaſſiſted 
application, This, I am certain, is a common 
caſe, and if fo, in what conſiſt the local ad- 
vantages of the place? With the uſe of a mo- 
derate library, he might do as well in any part 
of England, Wales, or Scotland. If this be 
the caſe, the next queſtion will be, Why all 
this expence ? Why theſe endowments? Why 
this waſte of time and of . opulence? The 
public is egregiouſly deceived; and the deceit 
proceeds from places which were originally de- 
ſigned to be the fountains of truth, learning, 

virtue, and whatſoever is beautiful and laudable. 
The effects of requiring a ſtrict reſidence for 
the firſt four years, would be productive of a 
variety of advantages. Many a parent, who has 
ſeen his ſon tempted by idleneſs to vice, and 
from vice to ruin, would have faved his child 
and his peace, if ſuch a reſidence had been 
required as would have kept him from the 
temptations of a corrupt metropolis. Many a 
young man dates his perdition from the univer- 
ſity vacations. He is held by no reſtraints, His 
paſſions are warm, his companions ſeducing. He 
haſtens to the region of delight, for as ſuch, from 
the error of inexperience, he is apt to conſider 
London. Money muſt be ſupplied, and, if the 
father withhold it, it muſt be borrowed. The 
aming-table is reſorted to as a copious reſource, 
Drinking is purſued as a relief from anxiety, 
and he lives and dies a wretch, who might have 
been an honour to his friends and his country, 
had he been reſtrained from ſchemes of expenſive 
and vicious pleaſure, by being compelled to re- 

iidence and application. 

| The 
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The vacations which I recommend, are at a 
time when London is little frequented ; at a 
time when public buſineſs ſeems to be ſuſpend- 
ed ; and two months will be quite ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of viſiting friends and relations, 
and for all uſeful recreation. 

If any prefer it, a month might be allowed in 
December, and another in Auguſt; but I have 
choſen both the months in the ſummer ; be- 
cauſe I am unwilling to loſe a month in winter, 
when all the powers of the mind ſeem to be in a 
better diſpoſition for ſtudy and advancement in 
literary excellence. 
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SECTION XLVI. 


ON THE DISCIPLINE AND EDUCATION OF 
PRIVATE COLLEGES," CONSIDERED SEPA- 
RATELY FROM THE UNIVERSITY AT 
LARGE. x 


Ego te intus novi. 
1 know your internal conſtitution. PERS1Us, 


I Have already ſaid, and it has been frequently 
obſerved, that every college is in itſelf a 
little univerſity. It has its own ſtatutes, prin- 
cipals,” deans, tutors, and all other officers ne- 
ceſſary to conſtitute a ſeparate ſociety, 

In private colleges, it muſt be owned, that 
the abuſes and abſurdities of the univerſity are 
often corrected and removed. But ſtill there 
are many defects and faults in their conſtitution 
and conduct, which render them far leſs able 
to produce the good effects of a national eſta- 
bliſhment for education than they ought to be, 
conſidering the advantages which they. undoubt- 
edly enjoy. I mean the advantages of large 
revenues, well-furniſhed libraries, commodious 
habitations, and every other external aſſiſtance, 
in the purſuit of moral, literary, and religious. 
excellence. | 

But fellowſhips are often conſidered by 
theſenior reſident fellows, not as places of diſ- 

| cipline 
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cipline or education, but as convenient retreats 
for the enjoyment of luxury, and the repoſe of 
idleneſs. In conſequence of this idea, the 
pleaſures of the table, and of horſes and dogs, 
are commonly the chief objects of purſuit, even 
among thoſe whoſe ſeniority ought to render 
them patterns of all virtue, induſtry, frugality, 
and decency to the junior members, 

A young man enters at college adorned with 
claſſical learning, and hopes to increaſe his ſtore, 
by the aſſiſtance and example of learned men, 
who, as his prepoſſeſſions inform him, take up 
their reſidence in houſes conſecrated to letters. 
He finds them, however, for the moſt part, 
little attached to 1: iterature, but employing their 
attention and time in the purſuit of vulgar en- 
joyments, ſuch as the uneducated chiefly delight 
in; in the bottle, and in the joys of the chace. 
But what can ſuch an example be ſuppoſed to 
produce among the young men ? It produces a 
general neg'ec(t of laudable ſtudies, and a gene- 
ral love of ignorant jollity and low amuſe- 
nents. 

[The lectures read in the halls of private col- 
leges are generally like thoſe of the univerſity at 
large; ſhort, perfunctory, and of little uſe to 
real ſtudents. The daily diſputations are in 
the ſyllogiſtic ſtyle, and moſt contemptible both 
for manner and matter. The declamations, 
themes, and verſes, uſually ſuch as a ſchool- 
boy could equal ; often ſtolen from books, moſt 
frequently handed down by tradition ; and when 
they are original, which is indeed very ſeldom, 
they may, and often do, abound with gram- 

matical 
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matical and other errors, uncorrected and unpu- 
niſhed by the officers who hear or receive them, 

The lectures of the college tutor, given in 
his chamber, are feldom ſuperior to thoſe given 
to the higher claſſes of a good ſchool. The 
lecture continues an hour; and the tutor is too 
often the only perſon who derives much benefit 
from the whole formality. He indeed gains 
money ; but the pupils loſe their time, 

As to the moral diſcipline, it is in many col- 
leges totally neglected ; in others only fo far ob- 
ſerved as to ſave appearances ; and in none at- 
tended to in ſo conſtant and regular a manner as 
to preſerve the young men from injuring the m- 
ſelves, in the moſt eſſential articles, whenever 
their inclinations lead them to be idle and 
vicious. 

There are no proper and efficient regulations 
in the colleges of Oxford, to reſtrain the ex- 
pences of young men from exorbitancy. 80 
long as they appear at chapel, at lecture, and 
| at dinner, they are allowed to enjoy, in all 
| other reſpects, a ſtate of liberty almoſt abſo- 
Jute, The intervals are uſually ſpent on horſe- 
back, in a boat, in a ſcheme of pleaſure to 
ſome neighbouring town, or in ſauntering or 
lounging, as it is called, about the ſtreets of 
the city, or the walks of its vicinage. 

I cannot, without being minute and tedious, 
enter into all the ridiculous particulars which 
tend only to preſerve little and uſeleſs forms, 
But, upon the whole, I am confident in affirm- 
ing, that the colleges, in their preſent ſtate, 
notwithſtanding the many virtues, great learn» 

ing, 
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ing, and exalted characters of many individuals 
who reſide in them, by no means produce that 
kind or degree of good for which they were 
intended, and which they certainly might pro- 
duce, if they were newly regulated. Like 
every part of the academical inſtitutions, they 
are now filled with nominal and formal mat- 
ters, inſtead of thoſe real and eſſential regu- 
lations, which in ſuch places are juſtly required, 

The effect is equally viſible and lamentable. , 
Many of thoſe houſes which the piety and 
charity of founders conſecrated to religion, vir- 
tue, learning, every thing uſetul and lovely, are“ 
become the ſeats of ignorance, infidelity, cor- 
ruption, and debauchery. For in no part of the 
kingdom will you meet with more licentiots' 
practices and ſentiments, and with leſs learning, 
than in ſome colleges, And let it be remem- 
bered, that theſe are the ſeminaries in which 
the clergy, who are to go out and inſtruct man- 
kind, are formed, in the moſt ſuſceptible pe- 
riods of their lives. Has not the world com- 
plained of late more than ever of rakes, drunk-" 
ards, gameſters, and duelliſts, in orders? Whence 
came they? From Oxford, and from Cam- 
bridge. | | 10 
N , en 
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SECTION XLVII. 


ON THE EXPEN CES OF UNIVERSITY EDU- 
CATION, 


Magnum vectigal parſimonfa. 
Economy is equivalent to affiuence, Cie. 


HERE is no topic more frequently diſ- 
i euſſed among thoſe who are connected 
with the univerſities, than the great expences 
which attend academical education. Expence 
is a matter of which all are judges, and with 
which moſt are affected; and thoſe who are not 
qualified to determine on the ſubject of literary 
diſcipline, are capable of forming a judgment 
of 2 expenditure. 
venture to aſſirm, that there are no places 
in which a young man may live and ſupport a 
decent appearance on more moderate terms than 
in the univerſities. Whence then originates 
the complaint? Not ſrom the neceſſary charges, 
which are really few and moderate; but from 
the luxuries and extravagancies which the fa- 
thion of the age introduces, and which the 
diſcipline, as it is now conducted, is not able 
to controul, Where can any one dine ſo 
cheaply as in a college, if he will be content 


to dine in the hall, in the collegiate ** ? 
; . 
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But this is become unfaſhionable, and therefore 
2 dinner muſt be given in the private rooms, 
which cannot be done, but at a conſiderable 
expence, and, if frequently repeated, will alone 
colt more than all the other articles of expence 
at the univerſity, The expences of horſes, 
riding, hunting, with all the preparatory and 
conſequent expences, are often ſuch as a man 
of conſiderable eſtate cannot eaſily ſupport. 
Students, of almoſt every college, join in the 
hunting ſchemes of Eſquires in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and there are few pang oy of for- 
tune who do not keep horſes in Oxford, eſpe- 
cially ſince they have been prohibited by 
ſtatute, The violation of an expreſs ſtatute 
evinces my a manly and genteel ſpizit, that 
ſew are able to wit the temptation of 
aſpiring at the honour. Thoſe whoſe — 
enable them to keep horſes, lead others into 
the ſame extravagance, who cannot do it, with- 
out incurring debt: and the expence of keep- 
ing a horſe only, is not more than formerly uſed 
to maintain a ſcholar, and pay for * books 
and his tutors. 

Young men, ha are entered at the univer- 
ſity, often expend great ſums in ſchemes of 
pleaſure, and during the vacations, when they 
are not within the precincts of an univerſity 
but the whole is unjuſtly called the expence 
of univerſity education. 

Lo obviate this evil, a longer reſidence ſhould 
certainly be required from the ſtudents. I fee 
no advantage in that inſtitution which makes 
the academical year to conſiſt of eleven or 

twelve 
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twelve weeks only. This ſhort ſpace is all 
which the majority of members ſpend in the 
univerſity. I hey barely keep the term; that 
is, they ſpend no more time in the univerſity 
than is neceſſary to give them a ſtatutable claim 
to graduation. But the whole ſum which they 
ſpend in London, or in other places, is con- 
ſidered as the expence attending academical 
education, becauſe they are members of the 
univerſity. | 

-T ill affirm, that, excluſively of apparel, three 
or fourſcore pounds a year are amply ſufficient 
for all neceſſary purpoſes of an academical 
life. But I know that many ſpend ſome 
hundreds. What good do they derive from this 
profuſion? Or rather, what evil do they not 
derive from it? They contract habits of lux- 
ury, extravagance, vice, and folly, which ſel- 
dom leave them; or if they do, not till their 
fortune and conſtitution are greatly impaired. 
They loſe all reliſh for the ſcholar's life, and 
they become mere men of the world, wicked, 
ignorant, and miſerable. 

The extravagance of the younger mem- 
bers, reflects great diſgrace on the diſcipline of 
the univerſity, and conduces, perhaps, more 
than any other cauſe, to diminiſh the number 
of ſtudents. Few parents are fo devoted to 
learning as to wiſh their fons to hazard their 
fortunes in purſuit of it; ſuppoſing that the 
going to an univerſity were the —— 
means of advaneing learning. But as it is per- 
haps the leaſt likely, who that poſſeſſes judg- 
ment, would ſuffer his fon to incur this danger 

2411 oft 
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of temporal ruin for no chance of an * 
valent? 
I am ſorry to be obliged to confeſs, that 
ſome of thoſe who have moſt weight in the 
univerſity, are peculiarly devoted to the great 
world, in whoſe giſt are many eccleſiaſtical dig- 
nities and emoluments. Theſe perſons, from a 
dchre to pleaſe their patrons, are unwilling 
to reſtrain young nobility, and men of fortune, 
from thoſe amuſements which _— men 
purſue in the world at large. do not 
chuſe to refuſe them the privilege * keeping 
horſes and footmen, leſt they ſhould take dif, : 
guſt, and leave the univerſities. But who is 
there that requires to be informed, that the 
lower orders emulate the higher; and that, by 
the contagion of example, extravagance becomes 
univerſal | 
But, ſays an objector, ought not the anal 
ties to keep pace with the world; and ought not 
great liberties to be indulged to -thoſe whoſe 
fortunes enable them to live where they pleaſe, 
and who, therefore, would certainly not live in 
the univerſities, if they were reſtrained in ſuch 
a manner as to enjoy no excluſive privileges 
from the poſleflion of a fortune ? =; 
To this I anſwer, that the univerſities ought: 
to be, preſerved free from the corruptions of the 
world, in order that the young men who pro- 
ceed from them, may, by the influence of their 
example, and the wiſdom of their converſation, 
contribute to retard the diffuſion of. vice, follys: 
ignorance, and irreligion. And however | a 
Wege of diſcipline might exelude, for 2 ſhore 


time, 
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time, a few individuals of bad habits and prin- 
Ciples, it is probable, that when the reformation 
is eſtabliſhed, there will be few fathers, however 
diſtinguiſhed by rank and riches, who would 
not chuſe that their ſons ſhould ſubmit to the 
wholeſome reſtraints of a virtuous diſcipline, 
They would not wiſh their ſons to aſſume any 
ſuperior dignity, or claim any licence to do 
wrong, from their birth; but would rejoice to 
ſee the grace of nobility embelliſhed by the 


luſtre of virtue. And, indeed, whatever a few. 


vicious and debauched perſons may advance to 
the contrary, it is certain, that ſome of the beſt, 
as well as moſt exalted perſons in this country, 
are zealous in their wiſhes to prevent the lux- 
ury and vanity, which is at this moment poiſon- 
ing the very fountains of Jearning and all ex- 
cellence, I am indeed a voluntary inſtrument in 
pointing out a reformation of academical abuſes ; 
but, I am confident, I ſhall be ſupported by the 
opinion and wiſhes of thoſe, who conſtitute 
the moſt reſpectable part of the community, 
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8 ECTION XVI. 


ON GRANTING TESTIMONIA OF MORALS 
AND PROFICIENCY, 


Quod de quoque viro et cui dicas ſæpe caveto, 
Be very cautious what you ſay of a man, and to whom, 


HE facility with which teſtimonia are 
6 ſigned by men of high characters in the 
univerſities, is certainly injurious to the cauſe 
of learning and virtue, It confounds the diſ- 
tinctions between merit and demerit. It de- 
ceives the world, which paying a due reſpect to 
the perſons who ſign their names to a teſti- 
monium, places a confidence in thoſe who are 
often found totally unworthy of it. 

I am aware that the excuſe uſually made for 
granting certificates of learning and good be- 
haviour, is, that to deny them would be to ruin, 
or at leaſt, greatly to injure thoſe who aſk for 
them. This is certainly true, But is juſtice 
a reality or a phantom? Fiat juſtitia ruat cœlum, 
is a ſtrong expreſſion; but it conveys, in this 
buſineſs at leaſt, a juſt rule. 

If teſtimonia are to be indiſcriminate, it 
would be as well it they were neither granted 
to any, nor required of any; for they mean 
nothing. Indeed, for the ſake of the grantors, 
the clans ought to be put an end to, unleſs 
they ſhould reſolve to pay a regard to truth and 
junk. For, as the caſe now ſtands, very 
worthy 
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worthy and reſpectable men are betrayed into a 
practice of ſubſcribing their names, in a very 
ſolemn manner, to certificates of that which 
they often know nothing Les or Wien they 
know to be untrue. 

It was; well provided by our aniceſtots; that, 
whenever a young man ſhould aſk a favour of 
the univerſity at large, or become aà candidate 
for holy orders; he ſhould bring with him the 
recommendation of his college, as thoſe, who 
live: under the ſume roof, are juſtly "ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs a knowledge of his general conduct 
and character. Ito is alſo very right, that 
perions WO are to elect a young member 
of the univerſity to any office or exhibition, 
ſhould require the teſtimonium of thoſe under 
whoſe diſcipline he was placed at college. But, 
it is at the ſame time true, that thoſe cet tiſicates 
certify at pteſent little more than the eaſy gobd- 
nature of thoſe who grant them. 

If every one muſt have a teſtimonium, let the 
terms of it be more general, ſo as not to miſ- 
lead on the one hand, nor, on the other, to 
oblige reſpectable men to certify that of which 
they are uncertain, or which they are conſcious 
is not true. Thus, for inftance, it might be 
ſufficient, if they were to certify, that fuch a 
perſon was reſident in ſuch a college during the 
period required; and that, on their conſciences, 
they declared, chat they know nothing of him 
which proved him to poſſeſs a bad difpoſition, 
ot to be ren 08 = or 1gno- 
rant. 29 

Indeed the teſtimonig ſhould not bei in a pre- 
ſcribed form, which is literally followed in 

every 
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every inſtance, They ſhould be charaders of 
the perſon, atteſted by thoſe who know him beſt, 
and whoſe integrity and judgment add weight 
to their aſſertions. In common life, when a 
ſervant or aſſiſtant is to be engaged, the party 
demands a character, and it is uſually fo ex- 
preſſed, as to give ſatisfaction, and promote all 
the good purpoſes intended. But ſhall teſtimo- 
nia be ſo conducted in the celebrated univeriitics 
of this land, as to deceive thoſe who truſt in 
them, and ſeduce thoſe who give them, into 
fal ſe hood? | | 
I wiſh every attention to be paid to the ſug- 

geſtions of candour and good-nature. I would, 
by no means, have a young man, of whom 
there are hopes, unneceſſarily expoſed. But, at 
the ſame time, I have too much regard for the 
truly deſerving, not to wiſh that a diſtinction 
ſhould be made, and that he ſhould have ſome- 
thing more ſaid in his praiſe, than the ignorant 
and vicious idler, who goes to college merely to 
be legally qualified by formalities to hold pre- 
ferment; and who, though he may have 
been in every reſpect irregular, enjoys the local 
advantages of the ſtricteſt regularity. 

The puniſhing of all crimes alike was cer- 
tainly moſt unreaſonable. The rewarding of all 
degrees of excellence alike, is diſcouraging to 
thoſe who aſpire at it. And I am free to affirm, 
that a due diſtinction made by the teſtimonia, 
would eontribute eſſentially to render the uni- 
verſities productive of the advantages which 
they might and ought to produce, 
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SECT 1D. N ALIX. 


CURSORY REMARES ON UNIVERSITY HONOURS, 


Honos alit artes. 
Honour is the nurſe of arts. 


S it was the intention of all commendable 
| ſyſtems of education, to form men in 
ſuch a manner as that they ſhould be enabled 
to go out into the world, and ſuſtain the duties 
of ſocial life, with credit to themſelves, and 
advantage to the community; it ſeemed neceſ- 
fary that the ſtudents, on their departure from 
their place of education, ſhould be furniſhed 
with ſome honourable teſtimony of their having 
been there, and alſo, of their having made a 
competent proficiency. Degrees have been 
choſen as the diſtinctions peculiarly ſuited to 
this purpoſe in our modern univerſities, 

In order to obtain theſe honours, it was 
certainly right that certain public exerciſes 
ſhould be performed. Theſe gave the candi- 
date an opportunity of diſplaying his talents 
and attainments; and, at the ſame time, en- 
abled thoſe who were to confer the honour, 
to confer it according to the appearance of 
merit. 
hut in that age, when the probationary exerciſes 
were eſtabliſhed at our Engliſh univerſities, 
ſcholaſtic learning, or logic, metaphyſics and 

2 ſyllogiſtic 
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ſyllogiſtic diſputation were in the higheſt re- 
pute. The exerciſes are accordingly required 
in that ſpecies of learning. But is it not la- 
mentable that, in ſo long a period as that 
which has elapſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of 
theſe exerciſes, ſcarcely any eſſential alteration 
ſhould have been made by authority ? 

For a conſiderable time after this eſtabliſh- 
ment, ſcholaſtic learning retained the eſteem, 
which, in a dark age, it had monopolized, 
During that ſpace, the exerciſes were performed 
with ſpirit; great ingenuity was often diſplayed 
in them, and the public ſchools, in which they 
were performed, were filled with auditors, 

But as a better kind of learning began to be 
diffuſed, the ſcholaſtic was exploded from the 
world, and found a ſhelter only in the ſhade of 
a cloiſter. But even the cloiſter was in ſome 
meaſure influenced by the improvement in taſte; 
and though the authority of ſtatutes compelled 
the performance of ſcholaſtic exerciſes, nothing 
could compel the return of that affection for 
them which had once rendered them the firſt 
objects of literary purſuit. | 

From this time the exerciſes were performed 
merely from compulſion, and conſequently in a 
careleſs and perfunctory manner. Few gave 
themſelves the trouble to excel in ſyllogiſtic 
lore, and thoſe who did, derived from their 
excellence but little honour, Literary ambition 
purſued a new channel. Scarcely any choſe to 
invent arguments; ſince they were already 
greatly multiplied, and were handed down un- 
altered from generation to generation. The 


ſchools were deſerted by all but the diſputants 
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and the moderator. Thoſe who uſed to con- 
ſtitute the audience found that they could em- 
ploy themſelves to greater advantage in their 
own chambers. Indeed the ſyllogiſtic ſkill was 
ſo little eſteemed, that the majority began to 
pride themſelves in being entirely unfurniſhed 
with it. Polite learning gained ground, and 
the ſcholaſtic retired in diſgrace. 

Univerſity honours were now indiſcriminate- 
ly beſtowed on all who had gone through the 
torms of univerſity education, who had kept a 
certain number of terms, and were ready to 
pay the cuſtomary fees of office. By this time, 
in the eye of men of ſenſe, degrees were things 
entirely different from real honours, "IF hey 
were indeed little more than proofs that the 
graduate had been a member of an univerſity ; 
nd fo far they might contribute. to giye him 
credit in a land of ſtrangers. . 
But every one will allow, that, when the 
honours which ſhould excite diligence and vir- 
tuous ambition are fallen into contempt, it is 
time to correct abuſes, which, perhaps, without 
any perſonal blame, have been, in the lapſe 
of ages, gradually introduced, 

Some honour ſhauld certainly be deviſed to 
make a diſtinction between merit and demerit. 
Its - attainment, however, ſhould not be fo 
difficult as to exclude the majority of mankind, 
who ſeldom riſe above mediocrity, 

A degree cannot be refuſed without diſgrace, 
though it may be conferred without honour, 
and the diſgrace conſequent on the refuſal, ma 
occaſion the ruin of him whoſe ſucceſs mob 


depend on the good opinion of the world, It 
| would 
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would therefore be cruel, after a man has be- 
haved well with reſpect to morals and regula- 
rity, and his parents have expended conſiderable 
ſums in kis maintenance at an univerſity, to fix 
a ſtigma on him, which might deſtroy both his 
peace and proſperity. Unleſs, therefore, a perſon 
to circumſtanced is ſhamefully deficient, I would 
let him carry away a bit of ſilk or ſtuff upon his 
back, together with the privilege of adding two 
capital letters to his name. But flill there 
thould be ſome peculiar addition in the precincts 
of the univerſity, for thoſe who are peculiarly 
deſerving. At Cambridge, I believe, there are 
ſome diflindtions of this kind, but _ might 
de better contrived to anſwer the purpoſe, 

The practice of conferring degrees. by diplo- 
ma, on perſons not at all eminent for learning, 
and who alſo are perfect ſtrangers to the uni- 
verſity, is ſuch an abuſe as ought immediately 
to be reformed by the interpoſition of authority. 
Diplomas ſhould be reſerved as ſingular honours 
for the reward of ſingular merit. To beſtow 
them, without diſtinction, on all who are ready 
to pay the fees, is to deceive the world, and, in 
the end, to deſtroy the credit of the intended 
honour.. It is alſo a great hardſhip that thoſe 
who reſide at an univerſity at a conſiderable ex- 
pence, and go through exerciſes and examinations 
with conſiderable trouble, ſhould, after all, gain 
no more academical diſtinction, than the igno- 
rant candidate, who never ſaw the univerſity, 
the honours of which he ſecks, but who, on 
paying the fees, has his diploma ſent up, like 
vendible wares, by a ſtage coach or a waggon. 

0 Lam 
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I am happy to bear my teſtimony, that di- 
Jomas are not fo abuſed by the univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, Greatly to their 
praiſe, they have in this reſpect preſerved their 
digniiy, They have ſeldom conterred degrees 
by diploma, but on perſons of eminent qualifi- 
cations, A diploma, therefore, from them is 
ſtill conſidered as a diſtinguiſhed honour, 

But, when a man enters the buſy world and 
aſſumes the title of a Doctor, it unfortunately 
happens that few give themſelves the trouble to 
enquire where he obtained the academical title 
to it. | Aan 

Annos qui er conſumpſit Athenis 

Inſenuitgue libris et curis, | 
often finds no more. credit from graduation in 
the neighbourhood in which it is his lot to be 
ſettled, than the man who never entered within 
the limits of any reputable ſchool, nor of any 
univerſity whatſoever. Few have opportunities, 
and ſtill fewer inclination, to enquire whence 
the degree came, or in what manner it was 
procured, 

Such are the abuſes in the collation of degrees. 
that all who have any regard for the credit of 
the univerſities of Great Britain muſt anxiouſly 
wiſh to ſee a reformation introduced. No one 
can denominate theſe cenſures an ill-grounded 
or malignant calumny. They are founded on 
fas, of which all who know any thing of the 
{tate of univerſities muſt acknowledge the 
reality, 

But notwithſtanding that degrees do in 
truth confer but little honour, moſt of thoſe 

| who 
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who are devoted to a learned life endeavour to 
procure them, in order to ſatisfy the inveterate 
prejudices of the world, And, indeed, while 
theſe prejudices continue, it is certainly prudent 
fo pay them as much regard as is compatible 
with innocence, honour, and improvement. 

No one need be under any -great difficulty 
on this point; ſince, if it is not in his power, or 
his choice, to keep the terms required in the 
univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge, he may, 
without trouble and with little expence, procure 
degrees from other univerſities, which. will 
make as good an appearance in the world, by 
ſending his orders for the commodity, together 
with the ready money, by fome faithful carrier, 
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CURSORY REMARKS, ON ,PROFESSORS, AND. 
RO ESSORSHITs. 


Otium cum dignitate. | 
Eaſe and a title. OTC. 


HE univerſities were founded before the 
foundation of colleges. | Public inſtrue- 
tors were therefore appointed, becauſe they were 
then abſolutely neceſiary. At preſent, every 
college and hall is a little ſeparate univerſity, 
and is furniſhed with its own tutors and in- 
ſtructors. Many profeflorthips have, however, 
been eſtabliſhed ſince the foundation of colleges, 
and certainly they might be uſeful to the ſtu- 
dents, as well as honourable to the profeſſors. 
A proſeſſor's chair is a very proper reward for 
diſtinguiſhed merit; but, where there is a 
ſtipend, it is but juſt that ſomething ſhould be 
performed for the public utility. | 
At preſent, however, the greater part of the- 
profeſſorſhips in the Engliſh univerſities are per- 
fect ſinecures. Sometimes, when a very ingenious 
man arifes, he thinks a proſeſſorſhip affords a 
fine field for the diſplay of his abilities, and he 
reads a courſe of lectures: but, generally ſpeak- 
ing, this very ſeldom happens, and if the ſtu- 
dent had no other inſtruction than that afforded! 
by the profefiors appointed and paid fer inſtruct: 
ing. 
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ing him, he might as well have gone to get 
learning to the land of the Hottentots, or purſued 
the ſciences in Lapland “. | 
An abuſe of this magnitude could not paſs 
unnoticed. It has been long and loudly com- 
plained of, and J ſhall therefore ſay the leſs on 
the ſubjeR, as it has been often conſidered, But 
as the abuſe ſtill continues, I ſhall think myſelf 
juſtified in making ſome additional obſervations. 
beg leave then to ſuggeſt, that, at every clec- 
tion of a profeſſor, it thould be ſtrictly inſiſted 
upon as a condition, that he ſhould read lectures, 
or reſign his office, or procure a ſubſtitute, 
whenever he finds himſelf difinclined or unable 
to perform” that neceſſary duty. This nation 
abounds with offices and places which may be 
rendered finecures, without detriment to the 
publie. But, in the univerſities, the: neglect of 
executing the office duly, is pregnant wich evils. 
to many individuals, and to the community, . | | 
Moft young men are ready to pay for lectures, 
if rhe profeſſors would read them. So that the 
ſmullnels of the falaries appropriated to ſome ot 
them, ought not to be pleaded in excuſe for the, 
omithon. l 
But it will be ſaid, there are ſome proſeſſor- 
ſhips in ſuch departments as are become un- 
neceſſary. If fo, then, let ſome adequate au- 
thority intervene, to change the art or ſcience, 
which the profeſſorſhip is bound to teach, from 


* Lectures are read in experimental philoſophy; . 
anatomy, chemiſtry ; but the ſtudents pay the lec- 
turer, ſo that this afliſtance is not afforded by the 
alma mater, 5 
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an uſeleſs one, to ſuch an one as is uſeful. Or let 
it be aboliſhed, and the revenues applied to the 
improvement of ſuch profeſſorſhips as are evi- 
dently uſeful, and, at the ſame time, pootly 
endowed; 

I hay it down as an axiom, that, in a great 
national eſtabliſhment for the general improve- 
ment of youth, no office ſhoujd be eſtabliſhed _ 
which is not efficient. In a court; or in a ca- 
thedral, there may be ſome ornamental or ſuper- 
numerary appointments, as rewards and honours 
in old age, for a virtuous and uſeful conduct in 
the early periods of life. But an univerſity is a 
place of action; not of repoſe. Let thoſe who 
have behaved themſelves well in it, and pro- 
moted the rea] emds of the eſtabliſhment with 
ftrenuous exertion, be rewarded elſewhere, at 
the age of forty, with eccleſiaſtical preferment, 
or ſinecure dignities; and let them leave their 
appointments to thoſe, who are both able and 
willing to take an active part in the work of edu- 
cation, for which alone univerſities ought to be 
eſtabliſhed, and profeſſorſhips endowed, 
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ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF ESTABLISHING AN 
INSTITUTION FOR PECULIAR INSTRUCTION 


IN RELIGION, 


© We have only to make revealed religion an 
eſſential part of univerſity learning, and aflign to 
it a proper ſhare of the uſual honorary rewards, 
and it will ſoon be purſued with the ſame ardour of 
mind, and vigour of application, as all the other 
parts of literature,” Bp. Poxrzus. 


1 greater part of ſtudents in our Engliſh 
univerſities are deſigned for the church. 
It ſeems, therefore, very reaſonable, that there 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in them, ſome particular 
mode of inſtruction for the ſtudents in theology. 
But it is a ſubject of great complaint among 
thoſe who are enabled to form a judgment in 
this matter, that many candidates for holy 
orders, though they appear to be competently 
{ſkilled in the Latin and Greek languages, and 
are eſteemed good ſcholars in the univerſities, 
are yet very ſuperficially acquainted with the 
doctrines of the Chriſtian religion, and with all 
that kind of learning which is properly deno- 

minated theology. 
It is the dictate of common ſenſe and com- 
mon honeſty, that men ſhould pay particular 
attention to the qualifications which are to 
enable them to exerciſe their profeſſion with {kill 
and ſucceis; and it ſeems probable that the 
K 6 cute 
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cure of ſouls, or the office of teaching the divine- 
truths of the goſpel, requires peculiar care in the 
work of preparation. If this be true, I infer 
from it the neceſſity of affording peculiar op- 
portunities in the univerſities, for the ſtudy of 
divinity -. . 10 9911 
In this age many ſtrange opinions are ad- 
vanced, and, under the name of rational Chriſti- 
anity, ſome of the moſt important truths of the 
Goſpel are explained away. It certainly be- 
comes every miniſter of the Goſpel to poſſeſs 
fuch a ſhare of learning, as may enable him to 
refute opponents, and convince and ſatisfy his 
own mind, whenever doubts and difficulties are 

ſuggeſted. | | 
It is very true, that there are divinity proſeſ- 
ſorfhips ; but the Margaret profeflor in Oxford 
does nor read, and, I believe, the Regius pro- 
feſſor contents himſelf with performing the 
formal duties of his office. The late Dr. Ben- 
tham, a very good man, though much ridiculed 
by the wanton and ignorant, uſed to read a 
Sunday lecture. There was much information 
to be received from it; though it was not 
entirely ſuch as could fully anſwer the purpoſe 
of theological ſtudents. There is wanted, as 
| biſhop Porteus juſtly obſerves, an adequate pro- 
viſion in the univerſity, for that part of educa- 
tion which is to give the ſtudent an inſight into 
the nature, the debian; the evidences, and the 
precepts of the Chriftian Revelation. Re- 
vealed religion, fays that worthy prelate, has 
not yet a proper rank aſſigned it in the univerſi- 
ty of Cambridge, among the other initiatory 
iciences ; is net made an indiſpenſable qualification 
far 
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r academical hanours and rewards ; has not, in 
hort, all that regard paid to it, which its own 
intrinſic worth, and the peculiar circumſtances 
at preſent attending it, ſeem to demand.“ . 

A young man, after having ſpent a part of 
three or four years, in the uſual gaieties of an 
univerſity life, offers himſelf as a candidate for 
orders. He is examined by the biſhop's chaplain; 
He conſtrues a few verſes in the Greek Teſta« 
ment, and tranſlates one of the articles from 
Latin into Engliſh. His teſtimonial being re- 
ceired he is admitted, and goes from his jolly 
companions in the univerſity, to the care of a 
large pariſn, to viſit the ſick, to adminiſter the 
ſacrament, to perform all the ſerious offices of 
a parifh prieſt, to ſupport the dignity of his pro- 
feſſion, and to maintain his cauſe againſt ne- 
thodiſm, infidelity, and proffigacy. Is he likely 
to ſucceed with honour? Conſult experience 
for an anſwer.. nun Tera 

In what place are we to ſeek à rem 
for evils of this kind ? Evidently at the foun - 
tain head. Hinc lucem et pocula facra. No one 
can deny the neceſſity ot eſtabliſhing ſome 
peculiar mode of religious inſtrudtion in the 
univerfities, and of allotting academical honours 
to a proficiency. in religious knowledge, at an 
earlier age than degrees in divinity are now be- 
ſtowed. He who withes to ſee this improve - 
ment recommended with great force of ſtyle 
and argument, may have recourſe to biſhop 
Porteus's eighth ſermon, that on the advantages 
of academical education, 
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A CONCLUDING SECTION ON THE SUBJECT 
OF THE UNIVERSITIES, 


Sed hæe haftenus. 
So much for the Univerſities, 


Y deſign will not allow me to enter into 
all the particulars which diſgrace the 
univerſity, and render it leſs able to ſerve the 
community, than, from the many advantages it 
enjoys, it ought to be, The enumeration 
would be tedious to thoſe who are not connected 
with the univerſities, and it would be ſuperflu- 
ous to thoſe who are. It is a well known fact, 
that more perſons enter at the univerſities for 
the privileges of graduation, than for improve- 
ment in ſcience. | | 
Upon a moſt impartial review, I cannot but 
affirm, that the ſtatutes require alteration ; that 
many of them are bad, and that thoſe which are 
good are badly executed. The whole of the 
laws, cuſtoms and practices, with very few ex- 
ceptions, conſtitutes a maſs of folly and ab- 
ſurdity, united with a falſe parade of learning and 
excellence. 
For what does a young man-go thither ? To 
acquire an acquaintance: with the ſciences, with 
philoſophy, with theology. But, alas, how few 


and how poor are the aſſiſtances afforded ! Few 
profeiiors 
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rofeſſors read lectures; very little literary emu- 
— prevails. Very little encouragement is 
given. Favour is chiefly ſhewn to thoſe whoſe 
parents will one day be able to aſſiſt the tutor 
by intereſt, or to reward him with pecuniary 
preſents. Rank and riches engroſs the attention 
of thoſe who are aſpiring at eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferment ; and a modeſt and able young man, 
whoſe ſituation is obſcure, and circumſtances 
narrow, may have the merit of an angel, and yet 
be totally diſregarded; or, if he aſpires atexcelling 
others, ſubject himſelf to all the mortification 
which envy and+malice can inflit on a feeling 
mind. -B 
The tutors, it is true, give what are called 
lectures. But they are, in fact, little more than 
the ſhadow of ſubſtantial forms; mere evaſions, 
contrived to juſtify, in appearance, the aecept- 
ance of the ſcholar's money. The boys con- 
ftrue a claſſic, the jolly young tutor ſits in his 
elbow chair, and ſeldom gives himſelf the 
trouble of interrupting the greateſt dunce. But is 
the mere conſtruing of an author, a lecture? 
It is an apology for a lecture, and a poor one 
too. The truth is, as a very fenſible author has 
obſerved, the tutor, knowing himſelf to be fe 
cure in his office, independently of the pupils or 
their parents judgment, ſatisfies himſelf with 
performing the buſineſs in ſuch a manner as 
moſt effectually to confult his own eaſes If he 
brought his own compoſitions, as the learned 
profeſſors in Scotland have done, he would cer- 
tainly have a good deal of trouble in the com- 
poſition and tranſcription ; he would alſo expoſe 
himſelf to the cavils of criticiſm ; but, white 


he 
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he puts Tully's Orations, or Xenophon's Ana- 
baſis, into his boys hands, all is ſecure; and the 
boy conſtruee, and the tutor now and, then 
looks. into the margin and tells him, what he 
may read in the page before him, hat Pearce 
or Hutchinſon, the commentators, have obſetved. 
But even this is not always done, and, I hate 
. known, college lectures, as they are called, often 
proceed without any interruption from the tutors, 
In ſhort, the foundation of fellowſhips has 
rendered colleges very different places from 
places of education. They are to many like 
alms houſes ; where. the bounty of, beneſactors is 
to. be plentifully enjoyed, their ſouls prayed, for, 
and nothing done. The tutor's office is indeed 
xetained, becaule it is lucrative; but I have 
known colleges where independent members 
were conſidered as troubleſome additions. They 
would have been glad to ſhut themſelyes up by 
chemſelves, and enjoyed the good things of the 
cook and the manciple, without the intruſion of 
commoners who. come for education. A jolly 
vice-preſident, or ſenjor fellow, would almoſt as 
willingly ſee his cellar empty, or his horſe foun - 
dered, as be obliged to afilt in exacting real 
diſcipline, or in aftording- literary inſtruction. . 
Ihe principal thing required by. the fellows. 
and the officers of colleges, is external reſpect 
from the juniors. However ignorant or un- 
worthy a "are fellow may be, yet the ſlighteſt 
diſreſpect is treated as the greateſt crime of 
which an academic can be guilty, How tyran- 
nical is this exaction? Perſonal merit and good 
behaviour will always enſure a proper reſpect 
from the worthy. But thoſe among the ſeniors, 
| who. 
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who do the leaſt in their ſtations, and who aft 
moſt contemptible in their, characters in rhe 
univerſity, are often the melt rigid and ſevere 
in puniſhing the omiſſion of taking off a cap, ot 
any other trivial neglect of external obeifance. 
Does not this ſeverity look as if theſe rigid eu: 
acters were conſcious that they do not deſerve 
reſpect, and that they will therefore exact by 
authority, what they cannot obtain by merit, 
T here is, indeed, a general neglect and care- 
jeſſneſs concerning all Which is connected with 
real improvement in morals and in ſcience: 
There is # troubleſome attention to ſuch for- 
malities as contribute to gratify the love of lucre, 
or the pride of ſeniors and oſſicerrs. 
And does not the fruit prove the nature of 
the tree? Do not the univerſities ſend out into 
the world the moſt profligate members 'of the 
fociety ? What are the general manners of the 
place? Are they not pride; luxury, an exceffive 
love of dreſs, efetyikaby, extravagance, gam 
ing, drinking, debauchery * Where there are 
ſo many young men, there will always be ſome- 
thing of this kind; but they would appear leſs 
conſpicuouſly, and be leſs exorbitant, if the uni- 
verſity were under ſtrict regulation. 
The univerſity is ſo unfortunately conſtituted, 
that its wealth and proſperity may be inde- 
pendent of its reputation. N 


E 
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ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF MANLY 
STUDIES, 


Pauld majora canamus. 
Let us enter upon greater matters, VIRG. 


|| HAVE now nearly finiſhed the moſt dif- 
. agreeable part of my attempt; for though to 
cenſure errors when they are extenſively injurious 
in their conſequences, be neceſſary ; yet the taſk 
is painful in itſelf, and tends to raiſe enmity and 
oppoſition, 

I have freely given my ſentiments on the 
ſos of the univerſities; and they muſt now 
be left to produce ſuch effect as their truth may 
» found, by obſervation and experience, to .de- 

Me. 

I will ſuppoſe the young ſtudent, to whom I 
addreſs my advice, to have been educated, till 
. the age of ſeventeen, eighteen, or nineteen, in 
ſome reputable claſſical ſchool ; and to have ac- 
quired a competent ſhare of ſchool learning. He 
is now to become, in great meaſure, his own 
inſtructor ; for though the afliſtance of able 
tutors and profeilors is to be ſought wherever it 
can be found, yet he is to rely more on his own 
eſtorts, than on the external aid of any ſupet- 
intendant. 

c 
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It will certainly be wiſe to form in his mind 
2n accurate idea of the ſcope at which he aims. 
A vague and deſultory application to letters 
may indeed amuſe him in a pleaſing and inno- 
cent manner; but it will not ſerve him ſo eftec- 
tually as if he ſpent the ſame time in regular 
and methodical ſtudy. 

There ought to be two encs in the minds of 
every rational ſtudent. 

One is, to improve and enlarge his intellectual 
faculties for their own ſakes; from a liberal 
and moſt laudable deſire of exalting and melio- 
rating his nature and capacity: and this is a 
moſt generous purpoſe, and furniſhes him who 
entertains it with ſuch ſentiments as mult give 
him a noble ſuperiority. 

The other is, to acquire the knowledge and 
habits which are requiſite to the performance of 
the duties which his profeſſion or employment 
renders neceſſary, Both theſe purpoſes ſhould 
be preſerved conſtantly in the mind's eye. He 
who attends to the firſt only, will probably waſte 
his days in contemplation, entertaining indeed, 
and improving to himſelf, but uſeleſs to the ſo- 
ciety of which he is a member, and to the ad- 
vantage of which all ſtudies ought, in ſome 
mode, to conduce, He who attends to the 
ſecond only, will poſſeſs a mind comparatively 
narrow. He will be apt to prefer his own ac- 
quiſitions to all others, ſolely becauſe he knows 
not the nature and value of others. He will 
be in danger of falling into ſelf-conceit and 
pedantry. He will cut off a copious ſource of 
delight, and will certainly be conſidered by all 


who are able to judge, as far inferior to the 
ſtudent 
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ſtudent who has added general knowledge to 
profeſſional dexterity. | PINT 
As it is a duty we owe to ſociety, to 
be well qualified to perform the office which 
we undertake, it certainly becomes every man 
of principle, to beftow his chief atten- 
tion on his profeſſional qualifications; at 
leaſt till he has obtained in them a perfect 
maſtery. But there are intervals in all pur- 
ſuits. A variety in our ſtudies is known to 
give additional vigour to the power of proſe- 
cuting them. Let the intervals be filled, and 
the variety ſupplied, by expatiating, from the 
beaten track, into the delightful regions of uni- 
verſal knowledge. | 
It is this commixture of general knowledge 
with particular fill, which conſlitutes the cha- 
racteriſtic difference between a liberal and a 
confined education. The one is content in 
paſſing along, to ſee the hedges of the highway; 
the other looks abroad at every proſpect, and 
climbs the hill, to penetrate as ſar as the mental 
horizon is extended. | 
Knowledge is confeſſedly not only pleaſant, but 
uſeful and honourable. The ſtudent will therefore 
endeavour to colled ideas on all ſubjects which 
can enrich the human underſtanding, Lan- 
guages, and a taſte for elegant letters, will form 
but a ſmall part of his literary objects. He will 
dedicate a great poi tion of his time to the ſciences 
properly ſo denominated. He will fearch for 
knowledge, not only in books, but in the ex- 
change, the warehouſe, the manufactory, the 
world at large. From theſe various ſources he 
will collect food for the mind, on which = 
will 
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will afterwards ruminate. He will beſto much 
of his time in thinking on What he ſees, and, 
by digeſting it, convert it into' ſolid nutri- 
ment. a ä | 
But, during the whole period of his intellee- 
tual excurhons, he will do right to preſerve.,a 
taſte and a knowledge of thoſe authors, whom 
the world has ſo long admired for their gene- 
roſity of ſentiment, and for their ſtrength and 
beauty of expreſſion, . | 
On his leaving his ſchool, he will not, like 
many others, cloſe for ever the claffics whieh he 
has learned to read there ; but will preſerve his 
acquiſitions, as the certain means of farther im- 
provement in all elegant literature, and as being 
in themſelves both uſeful and ornamental. 
At ſchool the claſſics can ſeldom be read ſo 
perfectly, as to enable the ſtudent to-relinquiſh 
the ſtudy of them, and yet retain their ad- 
vantages, on his departure. They muſt be 
read again with a critical and manly attention. 
Let the ſtudent then, when he has left his 
ſchool, procure the beſt editions variorum, or of 
individual commentators, who have been juſt] 
applauded ; and let him. go. through a — 
of claſſical reading, with the aſſiſtance of the 
beſt annotations. 4x1 dun 
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SECTION IIV. 


ON THE STOCK OF LEARNING NECESSARY TO 
BE ACQUIRED PREVIOUSLY TO AN EN- 
TRANCE AT THE UNIVERSITIES, 


Fundamenta locant alii. | 
It is the buſineſs of others to lay the foundation. 
VIS. 


diſcipline of a ſchool at too early an age. 
hat they may be enabled to enter on philoſo- 
ſophy with advantage, they ought to have ac- 
quired a large ſtore of grammatical and claſſical 
knowledge. If they have not obtained this 
preparatory accompliſhment at ſchool, there is 
great danger that they will not be able to ſup- 
ply the defect at the univerſity. They are 
more at liberty at the univerſity, than at the 
ſchool ; and when young men are free from the 
reſtraint of authority, it is not likely that they 
ſhould apply themſelves, with a due degree of 
diligence, to thoſe elementary ſtudies which 
cannot but be attended with painful Jabour, 
Add to this, that their age requires that theſe 
toils ſhould have been already finiſhed. 
The elements of grammar ſhould be com- 
pletely underſtood ; I mean not philoſophical or 
univerſal grammar, but the grammars of the 


Engliſh, the Greek, and the Latin languages. 
rammac 


1. is certain that young men depart from the 
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Grammar is a fine ſcience of itſelf ; but at 
ſchools it is only taught as a preliminary to 
learning in general, Every one will agree, that 
no pupil ſhould be ſent to college, who cannot 
write a plain theme or letter, either in Latin 
or in Engliſh, without a ſingle grammatical 
error; and who cannot, at the ſame time, gram- 
matically analyſe both the Greek and Latin 
claſſics, which he has learned to conſtrue. 

I wiſh this rule were not frequently violated. 
But I am able to affirm, that of thoſe who are 
ſent to Oxford, few are able to compoſe a 
common declamation in Latin, without gram- 
matical errors; and many are very far from 
having an accurate knowledge even of the 
Englith grammar. In this caſe, a tutor is at a 
loſs how to proceed, If he gives a lecture in 
the common ſchool grammars, the claſſes con- 
ſider it as an inſult, and reſent the diſgrace by 
beſtowing on their inſtructor the appellation of 
a pedagogue, and by neglecting his inſtruction, 
The pupils, indeed, feeling their inability to 
ſupport that reſpectable character as ſcholars, 
which they ought to ſupport, reſolve to act as 
bravadoes, and with peculiar audacity to deſpiſe 
the attainments to which they cannot arrive. 
They explode learning, and introduce objects of 
emulation, very different from thoſe which be- 
come a life devoted to letters and to contem- 


plation. Horſes, with all their appendages of 


rural ſports, engroſs their attention. Ignorance 
is thus increaſed, and their audacity is obliged 
to increaſe together with it, in order to keep it 
in countenance, | 

Before 


% 
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Before a pupil enters at an univerſity con- 
ſtituted like thoſe of England, it is requiſite that 
he ſhould be well acquainted with the beſt 
writers of Athens, Rome, and England. It is 
greatly to be wiſhed, that thoſe of France could 
be added; but I am unwilling to require more 
than will be deemed reaſonable. I mean that 
be ſhould have read and underſtood the greater 
part of their moſt admired works, and learned 
many paſſages of the beſt poets by memory. 
| He catinot have done this without contracting 
a taſte and attachment for the works which 
he admires. And when once this obje& is ac- 
compliſhed, there is no doubt but the mind will 
revert to them ſpontaneouſly, They will be 
ſought as the alleviation of ſeverer ſtudies; 
they will become the delight, and not the labour 
of life. But if the knowledge of the claſſics is 
ſuperficial, it will afford but little pleaſure, as all 
obſcurity and indiſtinctneſs is naturally diſguſt- 
ful; and it is well known, that collegiate tutors 
have not authority enough to oblige the pupil 
to ſpend his private hours in painful ſtudy ; 
and the temptations to idleneſs and nominal 
pleaſure are fo great at that age, as frequently 
to preclude an attention to any ſtudies but ſuch 
as are abſolutely required, or ſuch as, from a 

rfe& ſkill in them, afford an eaſy pleaſure. 

A ſcholar deſigned for a liberal mode of life, 
whether profeſſional or unemployed, ſhould 
have acquired at his ſchool an introductory 
knowledge of ſeveral other departments of 
ſcience, beſides grammar and the claſſics. He 
ſhould know ſomething of geography antient 


and modern, and ſomething alſo of chronology. 
; ' Þ am 
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I am ſorry to be able to aſſert that many boys - 
are ſent to the univerſities with ſcarcely any of 


which it often leads. The mind, unſurniſhed 
with an ability to employ itielf in laudable and 


innocent purſuits, ſeeks à ſcope. for, its natural 


aQivity in vicious or in ttifling, cohduct. 
It may then be juſtly concluded, that hezwho 
ſends a boy to a univerſity without à ſuſſicient 
— of ſchool learning to enable him to 
p ſtill farther with eaſe, will have to: cri- 
minate himſelf as well as his ſon, when he . 
his expectations of future proficiency greatly 
dilappointed, 114: 1h 10NL liw 3: 
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SECTION Ly, 


ON THE NECESSITY OF PRESERVING THE 
MIND FREE FROM IMMODERATE AFFEC- 
TIONS, IN THE YOUTHFUL AGE, IN ORDER 

TO ARRIVE AT ANY DISTINGUISHED . DE= 
GREE OF EXCELLENCE, 1916 


Pectora noſtra duas non admittentia curas. 
Our boſoms not admitting two cares. Juv. 


A BILITIES, application, and inflruRion 


ſcholar's improvement; and yet he may be 


ſtopped in the career of his progreſs, by the in - 


terference of an unruly paſſion. VE, or a 
groſſer paſſion, indulged at too early a period, 


will divert all attention from books, and per- 


haps fix the mind ſo firmly, as that it ſhall be- 
come ſtationary for life. 


Quintilian inſiſts, that the future orator muſt 


be a good man, Goodneſs, according to his, 
amiable and judicious doctrine, is no leſs ne- 
eeſſary than intellectual vigor. I will add, that, 
to become a diſtinguiſhed ſcholar, it is alſo ne- 
to abſtain from criminal indulgences, 

and to command the paſſions, whenever ay 
are likely 
| 4 e 


7 


may have co- operated in promoting a 


to become ſo Birang a, e 
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the attention, and to preclude literary appli- 


cation. 

As the government of the paſſions is highly 
favourable to advancement in literature, 2 is 
advancement in literature to the government of 
the paſſions. Indeed, among a thouſand ad- 
vantages attending literary application in youth, 
I conſider it as a principal one, that a young 
man is diverted from ſuch thoughts and tenden- 
cies as uſually involve him in guilt, and all its 
wretched conſequences. If the mind is filled 
with literary ideas, and warmed with ſcientific 
purſuits, there will be little inclination and op- 
portunity for trifling and vicious employments. 
No remark has been more repeatedly made, than 
that idleneſs is the root of all evil. But in what 
ſhall he employ himſelf, whoſe fortune precludes 
the neceſſity of an attention to trade, and w 
rank renders mechanical induſtry unbecomin 
and improper ? In what, but in the improve 
ment of his mind, the accumulation of knows 
ledge, the refinement of taſte. Thouſands have 
derived from ſtudy, not only thoſe qualities 
which adorn and aggrandize a character but 
thoſe habits of harmleſs induſtry, which bare 
preſerved them from the pdllutigns of vice. 

And eden with reſpect to a virtuous attach- 
ment, at a' very early age, though it may cer- 
tainly ariſe jn the moſt amiable hearts, yet it is. 
deſirable, if it is poſſible, that it may N 
ed till a competent ſhare of learning js obtained ʒ 
for love, like all other ſtrong , paſſions, is, ty- 
rantical. Love will not ſuffer the mind t * 
knowledge any other foverelgn. I im Certain, 
that no lover, who is __ what he pretends 

2 to 
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to be, can give his attention, in a due degree, 
to ſtudy. His application, if he be capable 
of any, which I think very doubtful, will pro- 
bably be unequal, deſultory, and unftuitful. 
Fo: honourable love ſucceed the cares of a 
family, and the interruptions of various domeſtic 
engagements. Theſe are indeed ſuch, as at a 
proper period, claim a great ſhare of every 
prudent man's attention. But when they are 
engaged in too early, before a competent edu- 
cation is completed, little elſe than miſery can 
enſue. For they require that judgment which 
3s not yet mature; and they often enforce the 
practice of a profeſſion, for the honourable and 
ſucceſsful practice of which, the mind is not 
yet duly prepared. | 
Anxiety may excite practical induſtry; but 
it is by no means favourable to contemplation. 
Juvenal accounts for the mediocrity of the poets 
who. wrote in his age, by alleging their diſtreſſes. 
He who is to produce a ſublime poem, ſays 
he, muſt be free from ſolicitude; nor is it 
likely that he ſhould arrive at any other degree 
of excellence than is neceflary to acquire gain, 
whoſe mind is engroſſed with the care of pro- 
viding for a babe, or in avoiding the preſen 
pain of cold and hunger. | 
All thoſe, therefore, who wiſh to raiſe them- 
ſelves. by a liberal profeſſion, will take care to 
fecure a government over their own conduct, 
ſo as to avoid, at a very early age, thoſe con- 
nections which may afterwards be ſought with 
the utmoſt propriety. To the ſciences let their 
firſt years be faithfully devoted, They will 
fearcely ever find ſa convenient a ſeaſon during 
A their 
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| their exiſtence. In the manly period, ambition 
and other objects importunately demand a prin» 
cipal ſhare of attention. In youth, their ſenſi- 


bilities are all in vigour, they have no official 


employment, and every circumſtance unites to 
favour an application to icience and philoſophy. 
And let the young man inſpect the living 
world. Who are thoſe who ultimately make 
the moſt honourable figure in it, and ſucceed, to 
the beſt advantage, in thoſe profeffions, where 
merit is allowed to make its way to eminerice ? 
Thoſe who devoted themſelves, during. a long 
time, to the ſtudy of the profeſſion which they 
practiſe; not thoſe who were contented. with 
elementary attainments, who precipitately in- 
volved themſelves in love, and its conſequences; 
and who began the practice of ſome profeſſion 
before they had obtained the theory. - There 
are indeed always ſome inſtances to the con- 
trary; for great genius will break through all 
obſtacles, in its aſcent to excellence; but, in 
general, it will be found true, that thoſe who 
have left their books too early, and involved 
themſelves in ſtrong attachments, are ſuper- 
ficially qualified in every thing which can claim 
tbe name of real knowledge, 
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. | Secundas res ornant. * "ag 
They adorn projperiy. , | Cie, 


VERY great part of thoſe who-receive a 
liberal education, confiſts of ſuch as are 
in u expedition of places or pręferment from fa- 


mily connexions. The general object of ſuch 
periviss is to go mrougn ene forms of educatton, 


with little ſolicitude concerning the eſſence: 
Thus, if there is a good living waiting for th 
they ſind. it neceſſary to procure orders, wh 
cannot be done 3 but in 8 regular 

the to enter at co 5 
— 2 enjoy themſelves in a — 
ſtyle, till they have arrived at the propot age. 
After a certain number of terms are kept, and 
the conduct has been ſuch as, in the civil world, 
would eſcape the pillory and the gaol, à teſti- 
monium is readily -granted, - 2 title procured 
without any difficult and the ordinatipn fol- 
. courſes As li * * 
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the ſtudent is at a loſs to ſpend his time in any 

thing but ſporting and drinking; and often 
a life not very honourable or comfortable 

to himſelf, and extremely | diſgraceful” to his 
ſſion. 

I wiſh to recommend to him a ſerious appli- 
cation to letters, not only as it certainly con- 
duces to the better performance of his profeſ« 
ſional duty; but alſo, becauſe it will add much to 
his pleaſures, and give him adignity of character. 

It has often been ſaid, that when a boy knows 
that there is an ample proviſion for him, it is 
a misfortune. It — is ſo, when it pre- 
vents him from .payi ng that degree of attention 
to the improvement of his mind, 4 is ne- 


wi to "the higheſt ſtate of ſelf-enjoyment, 


as to ſocial utility. 
Indeed, as a | man who is provided for 
. ——.— or friends, is free from the 


under which others labour, who have 
ty obliged to depend upon, he is more 
— ob to devote his attention to 
the eulture of his N 5 He has alſo better 
opportunities for improvement. He may em- 
ploy all his time in ſuch purſuits, which he 
certainly could not do with 5 if he 
were under the neceſſity of labouring for a 
carious ſubſiſtence. y Ma 
Much of the diſgrace which has fallen on the 
ſacred profeſſion, ariſes from the want of due 
qualifications in the profeſſors. Perſons who 
have livings in their families, or who have 
patrons among the great, are too little anxious 
in che purſuit of learning. They often know 
1 value, but, from want of an improved 


L 4 taſte, 
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taſte, become mere men of the world, and 
votaries of that. vanity and folly, to oppoſe 
which, their profeſſion was originally inſtituted. 

To ſuch perfons I recommend 22 


attention, not only to the ſcience or ſtudy more 
immediately connected with the practice of their 
profeſſion; but alſo, to the Belles Lettres, and 
to every part of uſeful and valuable erudition. 
It is the mark of a mean mind to avoid ſuch 
liberal purſuits, becauſe in a pecuniary view 
they are not abſolutely neceſſary. A generous 
ſpirit purſues excellence for its own fake; and 
is eyen pleaſed and” encouraged in its progreſs, 
by the conſideration that its induſtry is ſpon: 
_ taneous and entirely diſintereſted. wh 11 
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ON, THE AMBITION or , BEING DISTIN-= 
GUISHED BY A FALSE SPIRIT, AND THE 
| CHARACTER OF A LIBBKTINE. 


Falſus honor juvat. | Oe 
Falſe honour delights many. _ Hom, 


KNOW of no obſtacle to improvement in 

morals and learning, greater than that which 
ariſes. from a wiſly to be -admired for audacity 
in culpable conduct, A young man no ſooner 
leaves his ſchool, than he feels himſelf tranſport» 
ed with his liberty, and knows not how to re- 
ſtrain. his joy within the bounds of moderation. 
He pants for diſtinction; and, if he ſought it 
by reaſonable» methods, his ambition would do 
him honour : but he aims at the character of a 
man of pleaſure and of faſhion ; and, in purſuit 
of this, not only neglects the admonitions of 
reaſon, but alſo of common prudence, He runs 
into. expences which his fortune will not bear ; 
and aflumes airs of importance, whieh his ſitu- 
ation will by no means juſtify, 

Improvement in learning, in good morals, in 
diſcreet behaviour, is the leaſt of his cares. If 
he can be taken notice of by the illuſtrious per- 
ſonages who. ſhine e in ſtables, 

5 on 
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on the turf, or at the aſſembly, he willing! 
Telinquiſhes all, concern with a and — 


Philoſophical employments. 
Whoever is acquainted with the kniverſities 
will know, that my remarks are founded on 
actual obſervation. It is impoflible to walk 
the ſtreets, or to enter a coffee - houſe, without 


meeting 2 g men who ought to be engaged 
in ſtud 
and 


but who ridicule all ſerious things, 
the character of libertines. They 
are uſually in the dreſs of ſportſmen ; and their 
language is ſuch as is heard in the camp or at 
Newmarket. They glory in drunkenneſs and 
the coarſeſt debauchery, and conſider the hav- 
ing deen the leaders of a riot as an honour far 
greater than literary excellence can beſtow, or 

tian the univerſity can confer by diploma. To 
be impoſed, as it is called, or puniſhed for 
irregularity by a dean, a tutor, or à proctor, 
fills the boſom; with conſcious pride; and con- 
ſtitutes the delinquent a hero in the ideas of his 
companions. A degree is nothing in compa- 
riſon with the honourable diſtinction of being 
in danger of ruftication for à debauch. To 
dreak the windows of a college, to diſturb a 
peaceable ſtudent by what is called ſporting bis 
door at midnight, to play at cards on Sundays, 
to read novels or:blaſpheme in chapel, are often 
the methods which young men of ſpirit have 
adopted to diſplay their fire. 

Now the engaging in ſuch feats is confront 
by many as a'proof of: ſenſe as welt as ſpirit. 
But it is in truth a weaknels, which renders; the 
youry man fearful of incurring the detifion of 

n e and ___ induces; him to facrt- 
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—.— uſe of ſuch perſons, the ſub» 
ſtantial - qualifications which would adorn and 
Gees ve — ſubſequent period of his liſe. 

It muſt be owned, that it is difficult for a 
young man to preſerve a ſingularity in the midi | 
of the ridicule of the audacious. There 
is à falſe ſhame which induces him to comply 
with what his judgment diſapproves, 1 
fear of — the laughing-ſtock of thoſe 
whom he might deſpiſe. With good principles, 
and a fincere deteſtation of vice, he gradually 
falls into extreme irregularity. His compliance 
at firſt is cauſed by good nature, or by a fear of 
offending. But he is allured from one ſtep of 
audacity to another, till at laſt he arrives at 
that melancholy ſtate, which glories in every 
thing of which it ought to be — He now 
derides his tutors, his parents, his books, and 
takes delight in ſuch things only as have a 
tendency to involve him in vice and extrava- 
| 2 He lives perhaps long enough to ſee his 

olly, but is not able to retract or avoid its con» 
ſequences. His character is injured, and _ 
R — of improvement loſt. 
| is not to be expected that a young man 
mould be a cynic., His wiſh to accommodate 
himſelf to the manners of thoſe with-whom his 
age and his purſuits lead bim to aſſociate, is 
amiable; but yet ſomething muſt be done to 
prevent him from being led, by his good nature, 
to his rum. 

Suppoſe him then to purſue a conduct in ſame 
reſ — to the following: 
t him avoid all moroſeneſs, * 
every — and 1 quality. The pre- 


tenders 
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tenders to ſpirit will then have no advantage 
over him in the external decorum of appear- 
- ance and behaviour. In every thing innocent 
and indifferent he will comply with the wiſhes 
of his companions, and give them no offence 
when he can poſſibly avoid; it. ble will be 
aſſiduous in cultivating: their benevolence, from 
a conviction that a ſtate of amity is the moſt 
conducive. to happineſs; and alſo, from a. wiſh 
to ſerve them, by uſeful ſuggeſtions, which can- 
not be done, when the avenues are, totally, ſhut 
againſt advice by prejudice, and averſion. 

But at the ſame time he will poſſeſs. and diſ- 
play a firmneſs of mind, which in the end can- 
not fail of overcuming an ill- grounded audacity. 
His true ſpirit will cauſe their falſe ſpirit to eva- 

porate, as the culinary. fire is extinguiſhed by 
the rays of the ſun, 

I have indeed obſerved, that the great pre- 
tenders to ſpirit are uſually deſtitute of; true 
courage. They are mean and cowardly, ; but 
they wiſh to compenſate the want of real man- 
lineſs, by that noiſe and rudeneſs, which they 
are weak enough to conſider as infallible ſymp- 
toms of it. The world is too eaſily deceived by 
appearances z and many. modeſt ſpirits, which, 
in a real exigency, would: diſplay real fortitude, 
are borne down by the inſolent airs of mere 
bravadoes, When a. man of ſolid merit riſes. 
up againſt them, they crouch before him; for, 
in this inſtance, as well as in all others, truth 
is great, and will ultimately prevail. | 

Real merit, true genius, unaffected courage, 
are always diſtinguiſhed by an air of moderation. 
They make few. pretenſions ; they are 9 

wit 
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with being excellent, and leave their gold to find 
its proper eſteem, by its nature, weight, and 
luſtre. The tinſel glitters on the tawdry veſt- 
ment, and fools admire; but let it be the care 

of every one, who aſpires at the excellence of a 
worthy and liberal character, to. adorn himſelf 
with folid and uſeful ornaments, which will 
ſecure him the eſteem of all judicious men, 
while children and weak perſons only are 
caught by the luſtre of falſe ſpangles ang em- 
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67 THE PECULTAR PROPRIETY erl. 
ING AND PHILOSOPHY IN ' THOSE O 
vosszss A HIGH RANK... | 


Preclari nomine yy . wh ub awo 
ans e for a name e., Jov.' 


N . * * in i en all 

orders are nearly on an equality in point of 
mental improvement, rank and titles give a 
very enviable diſtinction, independently of per- 
ſonal character. But where learning and civi- 
lization'are univerſally diffuſed, as in this coun- 
try, the want of perſonal character will deprive 
the great (as they are called, in a civil _ 
of the power to excite eſteem. 

No opinion could therefore be * more 
injurious to the poſſeſſors of civil honours, than 
that which tends to prevent a due cultivation of 
their minds, becauſe they are elevated above the 
neceſſity of profefſional Rl and labour. It has 
been common in England, to beſtow great 
attention on the education of the younger ſons 
in great families, and to neglect the heir. And 
from this moſt — abſurdity it has hap- 
pened, that the poſſeſſors of fortunes, thoſe 
whoſe actions are of the moſt importance in 


their conſequences, have been totally * 
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fied to ſupport their hereditary digni Many 
of them have been Aifinguiſled — by weak - 
neſs, wickedneſs, infolence, and a title. 

I am-Certain'nothing-can be more reaſonable 
than that a peculiar degree of diligence ſhould be 
exerted in the education of men who wah 
draw the notice of the world upon them b 
luſtre of a title, and to ſit in the lende. holte as 
hereditary law- givers. If the order of nobility 


conſulted little elſe than the preſervation of its 


own dignity, it would act moſt prucently in re- 
quiring, in its ſucceſſors, a peculiar degree of 
improvement. All civil honour depends on public 
eſteem; and though cuſtom and uſage may 
preſerve an external reſpect for titles, during 5 
long time, yet they will certainly fall into con- 
tempt, when at laſt they ſhall be — to be 
— but deluſive page » when it ſhall ap- 
pear that they ſerve as the fi ſtituted of merit; 
and that they give men the 8 1 
pride of excellence without the reali 203 
Internal dignity, correſponding with r 
cannot but carry with it great influence. Some 
reſpect is naturally paid to titles and rank; but 
when it is found that they are juſtly due to the 
merit of him who is inveſted with them, _y 
command veneration. | 
Let me then exhort young men of faſhion to 
be alſo men of competent learning, I»would 
not be miſunderſtood. I am not folicitous that 
they ſhould be devoted to letters, as if they were 
to be profeſſors; or as if they could poſfibly 
ſpend all their time in contemplation. They 
are deſtined. to an active life; and in that life, 
ws may certainly become moſt uſeful members 
of 


* 
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of ſociety, But l aſk, in what does the activity 
of a gentleman, whole fortune is independent, 
conſiſt ?- Does it nat conſiſt in the achvity of 
his mind? As a preparation, therefore, for ſuch 
activity, is it poſliblo to beſtow too much timo 
in the purſuit of ſcience, or in ſtrengthening 
and adorning the rationat faculties? ' - - | 
I know too much of human affairs to recom- 
mend extremes. I recommend not books or 
contemplation ſo as to exclude every thing elſe. 
But I know that the mind is in truth the man; 
and that all buſineſs is conducted by the ex- 
ertion. of the mental powers. I argue then, 
that the improvement of the minds of a ſociety, 
is like adding elaſticity to the main ſpring of a 
complicated machine. Let that be in a due 
ſtate of perfection, and it will move every thing 
elſe-in the degree and manner in which it ought 
to move. I add, that the minds of the great: 
have more influence in the regulation of affairs, 
than thoſe of the lower orders; and I proeeed 
to conclude, that it is therefore a moſt valuable 

object, to ſecure to the great a ſolid education. 
But it will be ſaid, that the great, who are 
to appear in court, and to make their way by 
inſinuation and addreſs, find it particularly 
neceſſary to pay their very firſt attention to the 
art -of- pleaſing; to the acquiſition of graceful 
qualities, of political eunning, and a winning 
addreſs. It is certainly right that every gen- 
tleman ſhould poſſeſs the poliſh of external man- 
ners, as well as of polite knowledge. But if, 
in order to acquire the graces of external be- 
haviour, it be neceſſary to relinquiſh manly 
ſtudies, I think of che two, I would rather re- 
Bo HS nounce 
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nounce the ſhining than the ſolid. But I am 


ſure it is not neceſſary. On the contrary, I am 
of opinion, that ſolid knowledge and the im- 
provement of the mind in that pleaſing kind of 
learning which conſtitutes ev polite letters, has an 
immediate tendency to render the mind polite. 
And it will require no proof, that a polite mind 
is the ſecureſt ſource of a truly polite behaviour. 
Let us ſuppoſe the caſe of a graceful and 
faſhionable peer, or member of the lower ſenate, 
who has paid but little attention to the improve- 
ment of his faculties; and that of another, 
who at the ſame time that he has furnifhied 
himſelf with the externals of a gentleman, has 
made great advances in real and univerſal 
— The firſt makes a very conſpicu- 
ous appearance in the drawing- room, and on 
2 birth- night; but who ſhines moſt con- 
ſpicuouff 
the cabinet? To whom does the world pay 
obedience; and on whom do honours and emolu- 


ments fall? To the mere man of faſhion ; or 


to the ſcholar, the —— the Rtateſmany 
and the gentleman combined ? 

Inſtead, therefore, of making any | allowanes 
of idleneſs to the gentleman of — and for- 
tune, I think it right to demand of him "@" 
greater ſhare of application than ſrom others? 
his friends, his country, his owe rank demand 
it; and without it, with all his titles, 
parks, eſtates, he will be looked upon as little 
and inſignificant by. thoſe who are out of the 
ſphere of his prouniarys or —— 
influence, 
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_ DN THE IMPROVEMENT or REASON, 
Vita didiſcere magiſtra. 
| 10 learned by experience. 

"2 Joy. 


% God has not deen ſo ſparing to men, to make 
them. barely two-legged Naa and left it to 
Ariſtotle te malte them rational. Me Sa Locks, 


8 N is the faculty by which · all . 
A. provement is to be made in ſcience, the 
original inſtitutors of | univerſities ſeem very 
—_ tao have placed the cultivation of it among 

purſuits in the academical courſe. But 
— miſtook the means of ſue- 
ceeding in their laudable intention. They te- 
commended,'or rather required, with tyrannical 
authority, the ſtudy of ſcholaſtie logic and the 
1 * in ſyllogiſtie diſputation-. 


35 logic utes an ingenious art 
or ſcienoe, and may be ve 2 — attend 
ed 833 thoſe who-chlefl Ws 2 in 
222 who are of deriving it from 
ſpeculation- ut with reſpect to its 


being what it has mannes the beſt method 


of directing and improving of reaſon, 
with which it has ed 4 Goa. to bleſs this 


| creature, man, I mu — — 
yy ee eee any! ſuch excellence. 
Among 
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Among other proofs which I could advance, I 
will ſelect but one: the men who have devoted 
moſt of their time to ſcholaſtic logie, that is, 
the reſident fellows of colleges, and the officers 
who have preſided in the ſchools of the —— 
ſities, have never diſplayed any ſuperior ſtrength 
in this faculty, when they have departed from 
the ſhade of a college life, to the ſunſhine of 
real buſineſs in employments of truſt” and 
honour. Neither have they ink the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful cultivators of literature. ö 

Logic pretends to aſſiſt our ſimple apprehen- 
ſion, our judgment, our mode of argumentation, 
and our method of arran t. 

I am fully convinced, that it can afford no 
new ſtrength to the natural powers of pero 
tion. And I think its utility, in improving 
judgment, very diſputable. It may poſleſs fome 
influence, in directing the mode of 
tion, and in facilitating method; but it has 
been mann . far beyond Foes 
eieacy, 

1 mean not. however, to diſoonragerr all 
attention to logie. Logic has long conſtituted 
a part of every ſcholac's education. To be 

totally igpozant of it, would be an —— 
and. diſgraceſul defect in a man of letters. 

Tho ſtudent ſhould: therefore read; under the 
direction of ſome inſtrutor who has g 
fore him, ſeloct pre of — — Ihe 
have time, he may, togeth 
Wallis, Saunderſon, and Aldrich, but ol rr 
think the ſubtleties of the art, which: conſift of 
—— little meaning; of nice 


3 with very little difference and no 
4 VT utility, 
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utility, can by no means recompenſe the ſlu- 
dent for the time which a ſuceeisful ſtudy of 
them mult require, 

Logic is not the beſt mode of improving 
the reaſon of man. Various reading, reflection, 
experience, and converſation, , are certainly 
more eſicacious. But, as I ſaid before, the 
ſtudent who endeavours to obtain the know- 
ledge of a general ſcholar, qught to devote 
Tome of his time to a ſhort courſe of reading in 
the above-mentioned writers on logic. "AY 
I think it a good argument of the falſe pre- 
tences of logic, that inſtead of maturing the 
powers of reaſon, jt requires them in a ſtate of 
maturity, before it can be underſtood. If a 
treatiſe on logic were placed in the hands of a 
rude and uninformed man, it would be no leſs 
unintelligible to him than the moſt abſtruſe 
theorem in geometry. His reaſon would never 
be called forth or improved by its aſſiſtance. 
In ſhort, logic requires a ſtate of reaſun already 
greatly improved, before it can be completely 
apprehended. i 1 , P þ 
There are, indeed, in ſome controverſial and 
argumentative treatiſes, ſuch ſubtle diſputa- 
tions, as might lead to a wrong concluſion, 
without the aſſiſtanee, of that part of logic 
which teaches the mannen of detecting ſophiſius. 
But this kind of ' writifig is now very little re- 
garded in the world; and it is certainly true, 
that a ſtrong uuderſtanding will detect all fal- 
lac ies, notwithſtanding the: ant with which they 
are introduced, by the force of its natural 
ſagacity, duly improved: by education and ex- 
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My advice to the ſtudent, on the ſubject of 
logical ſtudies, is briefly, that he read with 
attention the uſual books on the ſubject, ſuch as 
are already enumerated ; but thai he do not 
devote a great deal of time to them ; that he 
totally neglect that ſyllogiſtie diſputation 
which engages ſo much attention in the uni- 
verſities; and that he feek the improvement of 
his reaſon, in reading the moſt eſteemed books, 
and converſing with the moſt eſteemed men; 
and making his own reflections on every thing 
which attracts his obſervation, | 

Watts's logic, and his improvement of the 
mind, which he meant to be a ſupplement to 
his logic, are certainly very uſeful books, and 
particularly adapted to young men on their 
entrance on logical, or rather on academical 
ſtudies. Watts was a moſt excellent man, and 
a laborious ſcholar. His ſtyle, however, is not 
elegant, and it may be thought by ſome, that 
e introduces religion, where the ſubject cannot 
admit it without violence. But this arofe-from 
a ſincere piety, and a deſire of doing all for the 
glory of God. It certainly can do no injury 
to a young man, and may conduce to — 
more valuable than learning. EAR 

I rather recommend Watts than Wallis and 
Saunderſon, though I know they are moſt ex» 
cellent authors. Bur their Latin is barbarous. 
They ſtudied perſpicuity more than eleganee'; 
and [ ſhould be ſorry that the number ſhould be 
encreaſed of thoſe ſcholars who have loſt; their 
taſte and polite learning, in the ſtudy of ſuch 
dreary and drowſy authors as wrote in the bar- 
darous diction of Burgerſdycke, 
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Ad qute noſcenda iter ingredi, tranſmittere mare 

— ſolemus; ea ſub oculis poſita apgligimns, The 
very things which aue go journies and voyages to /et, 
we paſs over unnoticed, even when they lie before aur 


eyes, + T1 


Mares · try toys: OIKOT MENE!I. Happy the 
man ⁊ being well off, know: it, 1 home. 
5 0 | JD SIT . URIP, 
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I MEAN not to recapitulate all the remarks, 
that have been made for and againſt foreign 
travel by many writers, who have taken only a 

partial view, or who have deviated into decla- 
mation. I ſhall not cite many aphoriſms or 

examples of the wiſe antients ; but ſhall briefly 
| conſider a few points, which, according to the 
modern ſyſtem of things, appear to be the moſt. 

eſſential. | | 

With reſpe& to its utility, there can be no 
doubt but that a mind, properly prepared, will 
derive from it great and laſting advantages. It 
mult open ſources of knowledge, and furnith , 
opportunities of reflection, which cannot be 
obtained by him Who fever leaves his o-.õ. 
country. I E103 2EJIRMOU nutg { 1 laune 
Nn en en Ken * de 
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But I muſt join “ in reprobating the practice 
of very early travel. A great degree of mental 
maturity, and of acquired knowledge, is neceſ- 
ſary to enable the mind to derive advantage, 
and avoid inconvenience, from viſiting a fo- 
reign nation, To expect that boys ſhould 
make obſervations on men and manners, ſhould 
weigh and compare the laws, inſtitutions, cuſ- 
toms, and charaQeriſtics of various people, is to 
expect an impoſſſbilĩity. It is no lefs abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that boys will not be ſtruck and capti- 
vated wit Vanity renn ee. 

I therefore adviſe, that a pupil ſhall not be 
ſent to travel till he has paſſed through a capital 
ſchool, and arrived at — nineteen, In 
deed I wiſh that he might ſpend four years at 
the univerſity, when it ſhall be reformed ; but 
I know this requiſition will not often | 
complied with, Parents in our age and coun 
try, are impatient to thruſt their ſons int 
the world, to puſh” them into the "ſenate be- 
fore they have a beard, and to urge them to of- 
fices of command in the army and in the navy, 
almoſt as ſoon as they come from the nurſery. 
Many evils, national as well as private, are the 
conſequence; but when intereſt + and ambition 

® I ay leu, for every writer on, this, ſubiell, 
agrees in diſapproving very early travel. 

Scilicet omnibus artibus antiſtat ſpes lucri et 

formoſior eſt cumulus auri, quam quicquid Græci 

Latinique delirantes ſcripſerunt. Ex hoc numero 

deinde veniunt ad cUnERNACULA Aru. in- 

terſunt et præſunt consiLIIs RecuM, O Pater, 
Patria! Jn truth, the hope of gain ſuperſedes all 
the arts ; and a beap of gold, is more iful than 
any 
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ſolicit, reaſon, philoſophy, and propriety ſcarcely 
find a hearing. National calamities can alone 
remedy this, and many other abuſes which will 
infinuate themſelves, and abound, till the evil 
which they occaſion becomes too heavy to 
be longer borne; when it will be its own re- 
medy. 

1 wiſh alſo, that no pupil, who is not cer- 
tainly known to be poſſeſſed of parts, ſhould be 
ſuffered to travel, A weak youth will learn 
only to make his weakneſs more conſpicuous, 
Grimace, affectation, and an overbearing, inſo- 
lence, will conftitute his acquiſitions. te will 
learn to remove that veil of difidence which 
ſerved to conceal his defects, and which, if he 
had not left his paternal roof, he might have 
happily retained. No character is better known, 
nor oftener expoſed to comic ridicule, than that 
of the empty coxcomb, who aſſumes foreign 
modes of external behaviour“. He who goes 


any thing the fooliſh Greeks and Latins have written, 
From this number they come to the beln of the flate, 
and are preſent or preſide at the counſels of kings. 
O ny country, &c. ne. 
If one have been a traveller, and can court 
his miſtreſs in broken French, wear his clothes 
neatly in the neweſt faſhion, diſcourſe of lords, 
ladies, towns, palaces, and cities, he is complete, 
and to be admired. . . . . Yet theſe men muſt be 
our patrons, our governors rob ſometimes, ſtateſ- 
men, magiſtrates, NOBLE, GREAT, AND WISE BY 
INHERITANCE. , Bux rox. 
ure hæreditario ſapere jubentur. "ue 
are compelled to be wiſe by hereditary right. 


15 _ Kuyrnornto. 
out 
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vut a fool indeed, but only ſuch a fool as may 
be tolerated, will return inſufferable. This is 
an additional reaſon for deferring his miſſion till 
the age of nineteen or twenty. By that time, 
parents and ſuperintendants of education will be 
enabled to form a juſt opinion of his abilities. 
At the age of twelve or thirteen, or even later, 
they will often be miſtaken, 

Among other arguments for travel in general, 
and early travel in particular, it has been urged, 
that it i abſolutely neceſſary, in order to be de- 
livered from local prejudice in favour of, our 
country, Prejudices in favour of our country 
are indeed 4 removed by ſpending our early 
days in another *®, But is there no danger leit 

theſe 


* Quam illud periculoſum quod ab ætate prima 
ſic a parentibus dimiſſus incipiat contemnere do- 
meſtica, mirart peregrina. Publica ſalutis eſt fun- 
damentum amor ERGA PATRIAM, At cum ra- 
tione julta integroque animo concipere qui poſſit, 
cui ſtatim, poſtquam res diſcriminare, nigrumque 
ab albo cœpit diſtinguere, perſuaſum eſt, ubique 
melids, decentids, peritiùs, quam apud ſuos, com- 
modi; juventutis conſuli, vitzque reae degendz 
conſilia præceptaque dari? . , , Verum eſt adhuc 
peticuloſius, quad hoc paQto incipiat habere inge- 
nium non ſux, verùm peregrine, aliquando et 
beſtili reipublice conforme. How dangerous is it 
that from the earlie/t age, thus diſmiſſed from hit 
parents be begins to deſpiſe things at home, and 4 
admire every thing foreign. The love of one's coun-” 
try is the foundation of the public ſafety; but how' 
can he conceive it rightly and fully, ho is taught, 
before be can diſcriminate things, and ſeparate Black 
from white, that youth is better, more decently and 

Vor. II. M Milſully 
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theſe innocent and uſeful prejudices ſhould: be 
changed for others equally unreaſonable, and 
really pernicious? Is it not likely that, preju- 
dices * in favour of our country being removed, 
prejudices againſt it may find admiſſion? I am 
ſure it has often happened 4. And I am alſo 
ſure, that however a modern philoſopher may 
inveigh againſt that honeſt preference which an 
Engliſhman gives to his nation, it is a natural 
attachment, and attended with effects greatly 


fhilfully taken care of, and that rules of conduct are 
more advantageouſly learned any where than among 
bis own countrymen ? And it is a circumſtance till 
more dangerous, that by theſe means he begins to have 
a mind, conformed not to his own, but to a foreign, 
and ſometimes a hoſtile ſtate. SCHEFEERUS. 

* A conceited affectation of peculiar /iberaliry, 
and of freedom from yr*:-Jupic: diſtinguiſhes 
many who in this age pretend to the name and 
character of philoſophers. PrEjupices in the 
idea of deſigning, ſuperficial or vain men com- 
prehend in them all our beſt attachments—all our 
moral, patriotic, and religious principles. The 
fooliſh fear of being under the influence of preju- 
dices, falſely ſo called, is every day looſening all 
the ties both of civil and eccleſiaſtical government. 
What muſt enſue hut firſt Ax AKchr and then 
DESPOTISM ? ; 

+ We owe to this evil cuſtom, thoſe numerous 
and CONCEITED perſons who come home, and en- 
deavour to explode, by cenſure and ridicule, all 
our hereditary virtues, conjuGal- and paternal, 

ablic and domeſtic; all thoſe virtues, whoſe fa- 
— inflaence, not yet quite loſt, enabled us to 
ſtand vp againſt an infamous combination of un- 


principled enemies. 


beneficial. 
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beneficial. I will avow myſelf to be ſo truly 
an Engliſhman in this particular, as to think 
this preference not an ill- grounded prejudice, 
but fully juſtified by real obſervation, aud by 
fair compariſon. Corrupted as we are, I think 
we have not kept pace in corruption with ſome 
of our admired neighbours. And I will add, 
that the corruption at preſent prevailing among 


us, if it does not originate, is greatly increaſed, 


by our too-frequent intercourſe with France and 
taly. 
ads indeed almoſt wiſh, that travel were 
not conſidered as a neceſſary part of juvenile 
education. I mean not to prohibit travel; but 
I would have its advantages ſought by men at a 
mature age, after they are ſettled, who, during 
the intervals of buſineſs, and thoſe receſſes which 
are allowed in almoſt every line of life, might 
take a voyage to a neighbouring country, and 
might, by the ſtrength of their underſtandings, 
and the extent of their experience, derive infi- 
. nitely more improvement from their travels, than 
they would have done by traverſing all Europe 
any the age of twenty *. They ſhould go as 
| philoſophers, 


* Milton ſpeaking of travel in our own country 

has this paſſage: | 
„In thoſe vernal ſeaſons of the year, when the 
air is calm and pleaſant, it were an injury and 
ſullenneſs againſt nature, not to go out and ſee her 
riches, and partake in her rejoicing with heaven 
and earth. I ſhould not therefore be a perſuader 
to them of ſtudying much then, after two or three 
years that they have well laid their grounds, b: t 
to ride out in companies with prudent and {taid 
M 2 guides, 
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philoſophers, when they are capable of conduct- 
ing themſelves, both in the ſearch of knowledge 
and their moral behaviour. TravelWndertaken 
in this manner, and after a valuable ſtore of 
learning, and a knowledge of our native coun- 
try, is acquired, is one of the beſt methods of ac- 


guides, to all the quarters of the land; learning 
and obſerving all places of ſtrength, all commo- 
dities of building and of ſoil, for towns and til- 
lage, harbours, and ports for trade; ſometimes 
— ſea, as far as to our navy, to learn there 
alſo what they can on the practical knowledge of 
ſailing and of ſea- fight. Theſe ways would try 
all their peculiar gifts of nature; and if there 
were any ſecret excellence among them, would 
fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to ad- 
vance itſelf by, which could not but mightily re- 
dound to the good of this nation, and bring into 
FASHION AGAIN THOSE OLD ADMIRED VIRTUES 
AND EXCELLENCIES, with far more advantage, 
now, in this purity of Chriſtian knowledge; nor 
ſhall we then need the Monſieurs of Paris to take 
our hopeful youth into their ſlight and prodigal 
cuſtodies, and ſend them over back again tranſ- 
formed into MIMIiCs, APES, AND KICKSHOES. 
But if they deſire to ſee other countries at THREE 
OR FOUR AND TWENTY YEARS of age, NOT ro 
LEARN PRINCIPLES, but to enlarge experience, 
and make wiſe obſervations, they will by that 
time be ſuch as ſhall deſerve the regard and honour 
of all men where they paſs, and the ſociety and 
friendſhip of thoſe in all places who are beſt and 
moſt eminent; and perhaps then other nations will 
be glad to visir us for their breeding, or elſe to 


IMITATE us in their own country.“ 
Milton's Tractate. 


compliſhing 
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compliſhing the human mind. Tt crowns and 
completes all its other improvements. A few 
months oCtaſionally ſpent in France or Italy, or 
Holland, or Switzerland, at or between the age 
of thirty or forty, will enrich the underſtanding 
of a man of ſenfe with valuable treaſure. He 
will then ſearch for gold, and find it in abun- 
dance; while, at a boyiſh age, he would have 
been fully employed and ſufficiently ſatisfied in 
procuring droſs or tinſel, inſtead of bullion. | 
But fince to reform the world, as the poet 
ſays, is a vaſt deſign, and the deſign commonly 
proves abortive, we muſt be contented with 
giving ſuch admonitions as may permit it to 
proceed in its own way with the leaſt inconve- 
nience. As therefore there is no doubt, but 
that boys will continue to be ſent on their tra- 
vels, notwithſtanding all that reaſon can advance 
againſt it; it remains, that ſuch directions be 
given as may at leaſt prevent them from incur- 
ring evil, if they cannot acquire real advantage. 
Much of the ſucceſs certainly depends on the 
choice of the tutor or travelling companion. He 
ſhould be a grave, reſpectable man, of a mature 
age. A very young man, or a man of levity, 
however great his merit, learning, or ingenuity, 
will not be proper; becauſe he will not have 
that natural authority, and that perſona] dignity, 
which command attention and obedience. A 
grave and good man will watch over the morals 
and the religion of his pupil; both which, ac- 
cording to the preſent modes of conducting 
travel, are commonly ſhaken from the haſis, and 
le velled with the duſt, before the end of the per- 
egrination, In their place ſucceed univerſal 


M 3 ſcepticiſm 
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ſcepticiſm and unbounded libertiniſm *. But a 


tutor of character and principle will reſolve to 
bring his pupil home, if it is poſſible, not worſe 
in any reſpect than he was on his departure. 

It is a known fact, that they who, at too 
early an age, ſpend much time on the continent, 
ſeldom retain that religion in which their good 
_ forefathers lived and died. They commonly 
become the diſciples of the faſhionable philoſo- 
phers, and are led aſtray by the falſe lights of 
-_ wit, or loſt amidſt the clouds of metaphy- 
ICS, | 
- So many, indeeed, are the dangers attending 
foreign travel, that they whoſe ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances will not permit them to engage in 
it, need not repine. Our own country abounds 
with objects ſufficient to excite, and amply to 
repay, the labour of erquiry. And to prove 
that foreign travel is not abſolutely neceſſary to 
give the full improvement to the human mind, 


- "Aragxia ub vag, a d, Twy vic STE G ad- 
oi wpitovor, xanmulipovs bxiivur i is O20; NIaorunuy 
*%) @aidaywyw Jromora; ige, TAE EMNIOYMIAL 
NENEP EK AEEMNN AYOEIEAE. An abſolute free- 
dom from all reſtraint, which ſome young men, for 
WANT GF A PROPER EDUCATION, think liberty, 
fets over them harder maſters than their tutors and 
ſehoolmaſters — even their own defires, let looſe, at 
it were, like wild beaſts from chains. 


PLUTARCH, 


Vet the modern knights-errant, who encounter 
the pigantic phantom, PREJUDICE, would deſtroy 
all the eſtabliſhed reſtraints of ſchools, col.cges, 
&c. and leave every individual in a ſtate of abſo- 
Jute libertiniſm. 


We 
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we may recollect many eminent perſons, who 
have been richly adorned with every accompliſh- 
ment of the gentleman, and furniſhed with all 
the lights of the man of ſenſe and extenſive 
knowledge, though they never left their native 
ſhore “. 


*I will beg leave to recommend one example, 
that of Cicero, as a model for the conduct of 
travel. 

«« He did not ſet out till he had completed his 
education at home.. and after he had acquired, 
in his own country, whatever was proper to form 
a worthy citizen and magiſt ate of Rome, he 
went confirmed, by a maturity of age and reaſon, 
_ avainſt the impreſſions of vice. Fn a tour the 
moſt delightful of the world, he ſaw every thin 
that could entertain a curious traveller, yet Kai 
no where any longer than his benefit, not his plea- 
"fare, detained him. By his previcus knowledge 
of the laws of Rome, be was able to com are 
them with thoſe of other cities, and to bring 
back with him whatever he found uſeful either to 
his country or himſelf, He was lodged, where- 
ever he came, in the houſes of the great and 
eminent, not ſo much for their birth and wealth, 
us their virtue, knowledge, and learning: theſe 
he made the conſtant companions of his travels. 
It is no wonder that he brought back every 
accompliſhment which could improve and adorn a 
man of ſenſe.” MrDDLETON. 

A writer of hiſtory, who, by an affected and 
meretricious ſtyle, unlike the manlineſs of the claſ- 
fical model, has caught the tranſient applauſe of 
faſhion, and who ſeems to be ambitious of acquir- 
ing diſtinction by recommending infidelity and li- 
bertiniſm on PRINCIPLE, ſpeaks, confiltently 


with himſelf, thus highly of Fxexnca manners ; 
h M 4 thoſe 
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thoſe effeminate manners which, in the honeſt 
warmth of an Engliſhman, I have been led, in 
this ſection, and on all occaſions, to reprobate. 
If Julian (ſays he) could now reviſit the ca. 
PITAL of FRANCE, he might converſe with men 
of ſcience and genius, capable of underſtanding 
and of inſtructing a difciple of the Greeks; ux 
MIGHT EXCUSE THE LIVELY AND GRACEFUL 
FOLLIES OF A NATION, Whoſe martial ſpirit has 
never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury; 
and he muſt applaud the perfection of that I Es- 
TIMABLE art which ſoftens and tefines and em- 
belliſhes the intercourſe of ſocial life. Worthy 
Patriot, enlightened Philoſopher !—quite free from 
prejudices /—enſhrine him among the'wiſe men, 


and let him conſtitute the eighth — or, when the 
Grand Monarque ſhall have reduced England to 


a province, let his admirer be his vice-roy. " 

Whatever ſoftens, refines, and embelliſhes hu- 
man life, in a proper degree, is certainly deſirable. 
but way muſt. France be commended with fuch 


warmth of approbation, as if ſhe poſſeſſed this 


ineſtimable art excluſively? I think, in this. po- 
Jiſhed and enlightened age, the art is known and 
pradtiſed in England, as much as is conſiſtent with 
the national character, and the preſeryation of that 
manly ſpirit which is neceſſary to the exiſtence of 
civil liberty; an INESTIMABLE BLESSING, Which 
enlarges and ennobles and ſecures all the natural 
rights and enjoyments of human nature, 

I cannot think it conſiſtent with a good citizen 
and a lover of one's country, to admire and extol 
the martial ſpirit of that nation, which is at this 
moment moſt hoſtile to all we hold dear, and 
which has often behaved with ſuch perfidy, as 
would ſtigmatize an individual in private life with 
perpetual diſgrace. 

As a ſuperintendant of education, I think my- 
ſelf bound thus publicly to diſapprove, on every 


proper 


* 
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proper occaſion, all works which tend to inſinuate 
corrupt and infidel principles into the boſoms of 
ingenuous youth, 

* In times of luxury and diſſipation, when 
every tenet of irreligion is greedily embraced, 
awhat road to preſent applauſe can lie ſo open and ſe- 
cure as that of diſgracing religious belief, eſpeciall 
if the writer help forward the wices of the times, 5 
relaxing morals, as well as deſtreying principles 
Such à writer can have little elſe to do, but to 
new-model the paradoxes of ancient ſcepticiſm, 
in order to figure it in the world, and be regarded 
by the ſmatterers in literature and adepts in folly, as 
a prodigy of parts aud learning. Thus his vanity 
becomes deeply criminal, becauſe it is gratified at 
the expence of his country's welfare. But the con- 
ſolation which degenerate manners received from 
his fatal tenets, 1s repaid by eager praiſe; and 
vice impatiently drinks in and afplauds his hoarſe 
and boading vcice, while, like a raven, be fits croak- 
ing univerjal death, deſpair, and annihilation to the 
human kind, Brown, 


Ms 


CONCLUSIO N. 


ON THE NECESSITY OF INCREASING THE 
PERSONAL MERIT OF THE COMMUNITY, 
BY GIVING A PROPER DIRECTION AND 
EFFICACY TO THE MODES OF EDUCA- 
TION, 


Iz: 4g 76 TIMNMENON AYZET AT, EAATTOYTAI 
& 7% ATIMAZOMENON, S Torts ig $2Pariraly orp ir 
APXHY EY AIO!KOYMENHE, wegdlpimes Te yas TOYE 
APXOMENOYE EHI TA KAAA ENITHAETMATA, 
1 EH BAAAOTTAN AZ{AN EKALTOIE dai, oy 
S Tre woes; TAN APIETNAN ENITHAEYMAT NN. 
Every thing to which due honour is paid, thrives; but 
that which is flighted, falls off : and this (the pay- 
ment of due honour ) ts the plaineſt ſymptom of a well. 
governed ſtate, It both ſtimulates the ſubjes ta bo- 
nourable purſuits, and allots the proper degree of dig- 
nity to each of them, and furniſhes the community with 
the beſt profeſſions ard employments. 

JamBLicaus. 

Liceat inter abruptam contumaciam et deforme 
obſequium pergere iter ambitione ac periculis va- 
cuum. Let me be fermitted to proceed in à path free 
from ambition and from danger, between rude con- 
tumacy on the one hand, and diſguſting ob/equiouſneſs 
on the other. Tacirus. 


I WILL take for granted, what no accurate 
obſerver will be diſpoſed to controvert, that 
there is a diverſity of NATIONAL CHARACTER; | 
a diverſity not originating in the caſua! — 
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of arbitrary modes, but in nature“. And I 
will venture to advance as equally true, that a 
nation no longer retains its dignity when it re 
nounces its diſtinction. 
When I turn my attention to my own coun - 
try, I am willing to indulge the pleafing idea, 
that I ſee ſomething in the national character of 
Engliſhman, ſimilar to the ſpirit of an antient 
Roman. Of the Roman, a gravity and a dig- 
nity were the ſtriking features, I mean nott 
diſguſting ſeverity of a puritanical * 


* Nam ET CENTIBUS PROPRII MORES SUNT 3 
nec idem in Barbaro, Romano, Greco, prubabile 
eſt. Ewen nations have their peculiar manners, nor 
is the ſame thing in a Barbarian, in a Roman, in 4 
Grecian, equally probable. QUvIiNTILIAN. 

+ La raussE GRANDEUR eft farouche et inac- 
ceſible ; comme elle ſent ſon foible, elle ſe cache, 
ou du moins ne ſe montre pas de front, et ne ſe 
fait voir qu'autant qu'il faut pour impoſer. La 
VERITABLE GRANDEUR eſt libre, douce, fami- 
liere, populaire; elle ſe laiſſe toucher et manier ; 


elle ne perd rien à Etre vue de pres. 
BauYERE. 


But be it remembered, that PERSONAL MERIT 
muſt conſtitute La VERITABLE GRANDEUR. 

«« Greatneſs certainly does not conſiſt in pa- 
geantry and ſhow, in 1 and retinue; and 
though a perfon of quality will make uſe of theſe 
things to avoid fingularity, and to put the vulgar 
in mind of their obedience to authority, yet he does 
not think himſelf really the bigger for them: For 
he knows that thoſe who have neither honeſty nor 


underſtanding, have oftentimes all this fine furni- 
M 6 tne 
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but that reſpectable appearance, which natura'ly 
reſults from ſentiments uniformly great; a gra- 


ture about them. Farther, to be great, is not to 
be ſtarched, and formal, and ſupercilious; to 
ſwagger ar our footmen, and brow- beat our inſe- 
Fiors. Such a behaviour looks as if a man was 
conſcious of his own inſignificancy ; and that he 
Had nothing but outſide, and noiſe, and ill-hu- 
mour to make himſelf conſiderable with: But be 

at is truly noble, has far different fentiments ; 
and turns his figure quite another way. He hates 
to abridge the liberties, to depreſs the ſpirits, or any 
ways to impazr the ſatisfaction of his ntighbour. 
His greatneſs is eaſy, obliging, and . jo 
that 'none hawe any juſt cauſe to wiſh it leſs. And 
though he has a genuine kindneſs for all men; 
though he deſpiſes not the meaneſt mortal; bur 
defires to ſtand fair in the opinion of the world; 
yet he never courts any man's favour at the ex- 
pence of juſtice, nor ſtrikes in with a popular miſ- 
take, No, he is ſenſible it is the part of true 
magnanimity to adhere unalterably to a wiſe choice : 
Not to be over-run by noiſe and numbers; but to 
appear in defence of injured right, of neglected 
truth, notwithſtanding all the cenſure and diſad- 
vantage — may ſometimes be under. To con- 
clude his character, a great man is affable in his 
converſe, generous in his temper, and immovable 
in what he has maturely reſolved upon. And as 
proſperity does not make him haughty and impe- 
rious, ſo neither does adverſity fink him into mean- 
neſs and dejection: For if ever he ſhews more 
ſpirit than ordinary, it is when he is ill uſed; and 
the world frowns upon him. In ſhort, he is equally 
removed from the extremes of ſervility and pride; 
and ſcorns either to trample upon' a worm, or ſneak 
to an emperor, . COLLIER, 


vity 
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vity unallied to dulneſs, a dignity unconnected 
with opulence, . 

My opinion of this flattering reſemblance is 
not the effect of an unphiloſophical predilection, 
or fortuitouſly adopted. It is ſuggeſted by ob- 
ſervation, and confirmed by a review of the an- 
nals of the Engliſh *. It is confirmed by their 
public conduct, ever generous, ſpirited t, hu- 
mane; by their private lives, ſedate f, contem- 
plative, independent ; by their writings, ſolid, 
nervous, and breathing a ſpirit of freedom and 
philanthropy, which almoſt reſcues human na- 
ture from the imputation of degeneracy. 

Such has been the national character of 
Engliſhmen ||. I will not ſurvey the preſent 


* To whom we may apply the words of Cicero. 
Neque enim ita generati a natura ſumus, ut ad lu- 
dum et jocum facti eff: videamur, fed ad ſeweri- 
tatem potiùs, et ad quzdam ſtudia grawiera atque 
majora. For we do not ſeem to be formed by na- 
ture for play and jocularity, but rather for a manly 
ſeverity, and for purſuits of a graver and more im- 


portant kind. Cic, 
+ Les nations /zbres ſont ſaperbes, 
Free nations are proud. MonTEsQuiegu. 


Non enim hilaritate, nec laſcivia, nec riſu, aut 
joco comite LEVITATIS, ſed ſæpe etiam TRISTES 
firmitate et conſtantia, ſunt beati. For it is not al- 
aways by jollity that men are happy, nor wantonneſ1, 
nor laughter, nor jocularity, the attendant of lewity ; 
but the sERIOus alſo are often happy in their firmneſ 
and conſiſtency. Cic, 


|| Fuimus. We: have been, 


age 
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age * through the deceitful medium of ſplenetie 
obſervation. But he muſt be partial to a culpable 
extreme, and candid from a ſiniſter motive, who 
ſees not the national character abandoned for an 
imitative levity ; an exchange obviouſly produc- 
tive of conſequences, which, beſides their moral 
evil, have rendered the reign of a pacific and a 
benevolent prince eminently-calamitous, 
The exiſtence of ſociety confefledly depends 
on a regular ſubordination, What deranges or 
diſturbs this regularity, even in the idea of the 
ſubaltern ranks, ſhakes the baſis of focjety, All 
thoſe who are raiſed by civil diſtinctions aboye 


the level of natural equality t, are under obliga- 
Ms: tions 


* % A, Nam, To varapiuPtoNnt Tx maporra. 
It is chara#eriſtic of man to blame preſent things. 
LonG1nus.' 
Vitio malignitatis humanz vetera ſemper in 
laude, præſentia in faſtidio ſunt. From the malig- 
_ wity of buman nature, antient things are praiſed, and 


the preſent hathed. 
Dr Cav*1s corrRvyPTaz FELlog. 


Erras, ſi exiſtimas noſtri ſæculi eſſe vitium, 1u- 
xuriam et negligentiam boni moris; ct alia quæ 
objicit ſuis quiſque temporibus. Hourx uu ſunt 
iſta, non temporum; nulla ætas vacavit a culpa 
You are miſtaken if you think that luxury, and the 
neglect of good morals, and the other th'ngs which 
every one objects to his own times, are peeuliar to our 
age. Theſe things are the marks of men, not of 
times. No age has been free from fault, 
| SENECA. 

+ Magnum eſt perſonam in republica tueri prin- 
cipis, qui non animis ſolùm debet, ſed oculis ſer- 
vire civium. 4 is a great thing to ſupport in a 1 * 
| * 
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tions to preſerve an appearance of dignity ade- 
quate to their ſituation, and correſpondent to 
their real importance v. Reſpect ſhould be de- 
cently exacted wherever it is due, not from a 
principle of pride, or from a littleneſs of mind +; 
but becauſe it facilitates the due degrees of ne- 
ceſſary acquieſcence; becauſe it regulates the 
complex movements of the political machine. 
Even formality and dreſs t, though futile in 
themſelves, when abſtractedly conſidered, and 


the character 7 a ruler, abbo is under obligations to 
conform himſelf, not only to the minds, to the 
EYES of the citizens. Cic, 

* 105 re NN £714 alruola & ird mt Xp" Gu T1 
Eu ln (4.091, T3v ET aTHY TE ETVTGOTH aa AEIA KAI 
TNNMH TIPOEXEIN Tw emilaorounur, He who £0- 
verus and commands others, ought not to govern and *© 
command by dint of power only, but to baue the ſupe- 
riority over the governed in dignity and mental ability. 

EuSeBivs. 

Nec tibi, quod eſt rariſſimum, aut facilitas auc- 
toritatem, aut ſeveritas amorem diminuat. Nor let, 
which is boæue ver very uncommon, an eaſine/s of man- 
ners diminiſh authority, ner ſeverity, keve. Tacitus. 

+ No; for, Eſt anguffi animi atque demiſſ, 
triumphi honorem atque dignitatem contemnere, 
Nam et /evitatis eſt, It is the mark of alittle and 
abjea mind to undervalue the honour and dignity of a 
triumph. For it is a mark of levity. 10. 

Þ Ti; ivynios R pajye xaTMLYN e- wa 
3x4 re OYENY, owPpooury ds ins Tig ix, ada N, 
in” ajuÞoTIpuY rινννν, X apy i TWY N Fhaled Gs fyovou, 
It is neceſſary that the high-born and the beautiful 

ſhould diſplay at the ſame time beauty indeed in + 
external appearance, moderation in their mind, but for- 
titude in both of theſe, and grace in all their words, 
DemosTH+Nwes, 


contemptible 
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contemptible in a nation of philoſophers, have 
been preſerved with care in the flouriſhing pe- 
riods'of an empire, becauſe they tended to PRO- 
'MOTE TRANQUILLITY. They excited an awe 
among the rude and refractory, which enfured a 
ready ſubmiſſion to legal authority . Let phi- 
loſophy boaſt its pretenſions, we are yet fo con- 
ſtituted that not only the uncultivated, but the 
enlightened alſo, are powerfully affected by ex- 
ternal appearance 4. Suſceptible nature admits 

the 


O 'TY@0T, dere MOIMBY, OY @FAF, TAYE 
IIOAAOYE a External pump leads the populace 
where it will, as a ſhepherd a flock of ſheep. 

D1ioGENEs. 
"O71 T GU6prrrr ” ix Toy Pao unny TALTW Tols WoAAGis 
CY Yiopiry KaTaTAY EG; EUXATAD (oro ETON, THY a,. 
Becauſe when the ſtriking effet which is naturally 
produced by the appearance of kingly wealth and power 
on the MAXY, ceaſes, it renders government contempti- 
ble. SocRATISs Eccl. Hiſt. 


+ Parva ſunt hæc, ſays Livy, ſpeaking of cere- 
monies, ſed parva ifta non contemnendo majores 
noſtri maximam hanc rem fecerunt, "Theſe are lit- 
rle things, but by not deſpiſing little things, our an- 
 Ceftors made this ſtate /o great. Livy, 


Romulus ita ſanta jura generi hominum agreſti 
fore ratus, 1 ſe ipſe vencrabilem inſignibus imperii 
feciſſet, cum catero HaBiTU ſe AUGUSTIOREM 
tum maximè lictoribus duodecim ſumptis fecit.— 
Romulus thinking that the laws would thus become 
more enerable to a ruſtic people, if he ſhould make 
rinſe reſpectable by the inſignia of power, rendered 
himſelf more auguſt, as by his appearance in other 
reſpects, ſo principally by taking twelve lictors in his 
retinue. Io Eu. 

2 « And 
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the impreſſion previouſly to the interference of 
rational refinement. The remark is indiſputably 
juſt; and we may proceed to: the application, 

I fay then, that of late it has been the whim+. 
ſical affectation of the times to throw aſide all 
for mality “, and to break down the barriers 
which reſtrained the obtruding footſtep of up- 
ſtart inſolence. The dreſs, diſtinctive of a pro- 
fethory or an office, is ftudiouſly laid aſide, as far 
as the obſtinacy of laws and cuſtoms: will admit. 
The profeſſional or official manners are even 
more readily relinquiſhed. Though the moſt 
important end of the moſt important profeſſions 
and offices may be fruſtrated, yet it is thought 
a compenſation, that the individuals who fill 
them become agreeable +. They ceaſe to be 

venerable, 


% And the wiſe Numa (ſays Dr. Saath) the ſuc- 
eeſſor of Romulus, took the ſame courſe to enſurce 
his religious laws. Sacerdotem creavit, inſignique 
eum veſte, et curuli regia ſella adornavit. That 
is he adorned them with a rich robe and royal 
chair of ſtate ; and in our judicatures, take away 
the trumpet, the ſcarlet, the attendance, and the 
lordſhip (which would be to make juſtice naked as 
well as blind), and the law would loſe much of its- 
terror, and conſequently of its authority.“ 
Ubi nan eſt pudor 
Nec cura juris, ſanctitas, pietas, fides, 
Inflabile regnum «ft. 


* Paucis pECUs PUBLICUM curæ. | 
Feau take care of the public honeur. Tactrus. 
Da autorita LA CEREMONIA al alto. 
Ceremony gives authority to the great. 


+ They often act according to the opinion of 
Ovid. New 
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- venerable, to become agreeable v. Public good 
is too remote an end to induce them to renounce 
the charms of eaſe. Indeed it muſt be con- 
felled, that the arguments in favour of this vo- 
luntary degradation are often plauſible, and the 
motives ſometimes amiable. It is often caufed 
by true humility, and a deteſtation of the unjaſt 
claims of hypocriſy. But I fear the general 
prevalence of that ſpontaneous abaſement which 
marks the age, and deſtroys the true national 
character, is often the GENUINE EFFECT OF A 


Non bene conveniunt nec in una ſede morantur 


Majeſtas et amor, | | 
 Reſpet and love are not enfely rendered conſiſtent. 


* H wy vTo ru XPHETOCHE KANQUPENT, 
Mx Tor Nov ir wrorpies Glove 

That quality, which ſome good-nature terms, 

Has brought much miſchief on the public aubal. 

1 3 MzNAN DER. 

But nothing indecorons or incongruous is generally 
_ agreeable, Wee men, like great things, require 
. a, correſpondence of parts or circumſtances, II 
faut que les grandes choſes aient de grandes par- 
ties; les grands hommes ont de grands bras, les 
grands arbres de grands branches, et les grandes 
montagnes ſont compoſces d'autres montagnes qui 
ſont au- deſſus et au-deſſous; 'c'elt la nature des 
choſes qui fait cela. Great things muſt. ha ve great 
farts, large men have large links great trees have 
great branches, and great moun!ains ans compnſed of 
other mountains one above another. It is the nature 
of things which occaſions this. MoxTesQ gu. 
Thus is taſte intereſted in maintaining au uai- 
form dignity of character. 


REAL 
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REAL WANT OF PERSONAL DIGNITY “ OR 
WORTH; a defect, which is often rendered 
more conſpicuous, by the contraſt of a. digni- 
fied appearance f. Real merit and external 
dignity muſt add a luſtre to each other, like the 
diamond, and the gold in which it is infixed. 
Pity would be loſt in laughter, if we were to ſee 
an idiot in the robe of royalty. But whatever 
is the motive, or however agreeable within a 


narrow Circle the effects of the faſhion of abo- 


* Origo ei (dignitati) præcipuè aB INTERNA 
MAGNITUDINE, ID EST VIRTUTE;" etſi externa 
etiam SPECIES GESTUS, CULTUS, aliquid addunt. 
The origin of this dignity is chiefly from internal 
greatueſs, that is, from virtue, though external ap- 
pearance, behaviour, and dreſs, add ſomething to it. 

| Lirsius. 

+ There is a love of liberty, natural to us all, 
which makes men unwilling to ſubmit to their 
fellow-creatures, when they can diſcern no 
reaſon for it; and indeed ſuch reluQance is not to 
be blamed, when they are required to obey vi- 
CIOUS AND CONTEMPTIBLE PERSONS arrayed in 
the TRAPPINGS OF AUTHORITY. ORTIN» 

In this age, a man's being vicious ſeems to 
no bar to his being yoyULAR, or rewarded by go- 
vernment or the people. Abilities alone are re- 
— and chelk abilities, if analyſed, will be 
ound to be little more than 1MPUDEXCE AND A 
SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE, commonly excited by 
want, and uncontrouled by principles of any ſort 
except theſe of sEILTIsUN Ess. Nothing can be a 
greater mark of national depravity, than the low 
eftimation of GOODNESS OF HEART IN PURLIC 
CHAP.ACTE"S; that nobleſt diſtinction of huma- 


nity. 
liſhing 
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bihing all forms whatever, the miſchief of it is 


now felt in every part of the community. 
The levelling principle, as it may be termed, 
has not heſitated to diveſt the chief magiſtrate 
of dignity, to inſult his perſon, to draw aſide the 
veil of majeſty, and to pollute the very PoUN- 
TAIN OF HONOUR, The executive powers of 
government have been traduced in language 
level to the capacity of the meaneſt labourer 
who carouſes in the loweſt houſe of vulgar en- 
tertainment *, I am not one of thoſe who 
would promote che moſt diſtant tendency to 
deſpotiſm t; but I would promote on DER and 
TRANQUILLITY, the moſt valuable ends of civi- 
Iization f. And J will aſſert, that when the 
| perſons 


Such perſons ſhew, arrogantiam' oris et contu- 
macem animum, that arrggance, of ſpeech, and cun- 
- Zumacy f mind, go together. Tacir vs. 

„ I: has always been che policy of tyrants to 
DISCOVRa4GE perſonal merit; the doctrine of this 
book tends to EN CREASEZ it. s V 

: Whether ſome , perſons, who have miſled the 
. vulgar by echoing. the word LIBERTY are not 
well charaQerized by Tacitus in the following paſ- 
fage, I leave the diſpaſſionate reader to judge. 
FALS0 LIBERTATIS ,VOCABULUM- AB 18 USVUR- 
.PATUM, QUI, PRIVATIM DEGENERES,: IN; ur- 
LICUM EXITIOSI, ,NIHIL. SPEI NIST FER" DbS- 
. CORDIAS HABEANT. The word LIBERTY bas 
been falſely uſed by perſons, who being DECEKE- 
RATELY PROFLIGATE IN PRIVATE LIFE, AND: 
MI:CHIEVOUS IN, PUBLIC, bad no HOPES LBFT: 
BUT, IN FOMENTING Disco kd. Tacitus. ' 
It is a remark, juſlified by experience, that they 
who-olamour loudeſt for liberty are often the molt 
2 tyrannical 
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perſons of the. rulers, . in any department of the 
{tate, are rendered contemptible, the revercnce 
neceſſary to reſtrain the vulgar is removed, and 
it is not wonderful that the conſequences are 
RIOT and REBELLION, The ſymptoms have 
appeared, and plainly indicate the cauſe of the 
diſtemper. The infection of French“ levity 
has pervaded the whole maſs of the Engliſh body 
litic. 

Look into the ſenate of an empire in extent, 
connections, reſources, and glories unrivalled, 
I will not be perſonal ; though perſonality, in 
the preſent age, is the ceadieſt method to excite 
popular attention. I will fay nothing of the 
diffipated youth, the virulent rancour, the petu- 
lent abuſe, the infidel principles t, or the de- 


bauched 


tyrannical in their diſpoſitions, and in private life, 
Their patriotiſm is uſually a compound of pride, 
ill-nature, diſappointment, and other malignant 
qualities. | 

* We laugh, we log, we feaſt, we play, we / 
adopt every vanity, and catch at every lure thrown 
out to us by the nation that is planning our deſtruc- 
tion. Brown. 

+ Liberal principles of religion, as they are called, 
have been thought by ſenſible perſons to ariſe not 
from: the enlarged minds of our rulers, but their 
contempt of all religion, or from worldly, though 
talſe, policy. 

An evident partiality to Popery muſt be unpo- 
pular in this Proteſtant country among the middle 
ranks, that is, among thoſe in whom the remains 
of principle and national chara er are chiefly to 


be found, It mult be wicked in a high degree, if 
$1» 208 AJVDN UL IO UMTS 
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bauched morals, of any one ſenator : the ſena- 
torial rank ſhould conſecrate the perſons who 
poſſeſs it. And yet I will be free to remark, 
that the charaQeriftic of the ſenate-houſe is the 
faſhionable levity . When Cyneas went out 

from 


the pope be Antichrift, as Sir Iſaac Newton and 
many others have thought; whoſe hearts and 
underſtandings were at leaſt as good as thoſe of 
Hume, Voltaire, and many prefeſſed unbelievers, 
who have concurred in alcering laws which affect 
religion. 

But, if you have courage enough publicly to 
avow a primitive zeal for the — of Proteſtant- 
iſm, or for many of the e virtuous ſentiments and 
wholeſome practices of our good old Engliſh fore- 
fathers, immediately ſome TRAVELLED pentle- 
man ſteps forth, and finically exclaims, How nar- 
row-minded, how illiberal, how unphiloſophical, 
in theſe enlightened times, ſuch antiquated ideas! 
Univerſal libertiniſm reſtrained only by yoL1- 
TICAL compliance with what every prater terms 
vulgar prejudice, forms the wiſdom of theſe large- 
minded, liberal and philoſophical gentlemen, 

* If ſenators ſeldom riſe in political ſtudy 
higher than the ſecuring of a borough ; inſtead of 
hiſtory, be only read in novels; inſtead of legiſ- 
lation, in party pamphlets ; inſtead of philoſophy, 
in irreligion; inſtead of manly and upright man- 
ners, in trifling entertainments, dreſs, and gam- 
ing; if this ſhould be their ruling character, what 
muſt be expected from ſuch eſtabliſhed ignorance, 
but errors in the firſt concoction ?- 

« Jn a nation thus circumſtanced, you will ſee 
ſome of its moſt public and ſolemn aſſemblies turned 
into ſcenes of unmanly riot ; inſtead of the dig- 

nity 
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from the Roman ſenate, he reported that it was 
a congteſs of kings. Such was the auguſt af- 
ſembly. How would he have been affected, 
had he ever ſcen the law-givers “ of a diſtin- 

$174 "4 | guiſhed 


nity of freedom, the tumults of licentiouſneſs 
would prevail. Forwardnels of Zoung men with- 
out experience, intemperate ridicule, difſolute mirth, 
ond loud peals of laug bier, would be the ruling cha- 
racter of uch an aſſembly. 

In the court of Areopagus, ſo little was ridi- 
cule regarded as the teſt of truth, that it was held 
an unpardonable offence to laugh while the afſem · 


| bly was ſitting.“ | Brown, 


Aępuſſio d w@rupparur. « - xa9nynan Th; 76 EEMs 
NON rd, apyns TEANTOTIO! EIN . Perſons 
concerned in government muſt abſtain from jokes . 
He who endrawvours to make a laugh will deſtrey the 
majefly of government. SOPATER.. 


* Eft ei, cui reſpublica commiſſa eſt, neceſſaria 
oratio et ſapientia, qua regat populos, qua ſtabiliat 
leges, qua caftiget improbos, qua tueatur bonos, qui 
laudet claros viros, qua præcepta laudis et ſalutis 
aptè ad perſuadendum edat ſuis civibus, qua hor- 
tari ad decus, revecare a flagitio, conſolari poſſit 
afflictos, factaque et conſulta fortium et ſapientium, 
cum improborum ignomini4 ſempiternis monumen- 
tis prodere. Plerumque tamen ad honores adipi- 
ſcendos.et ad rempubſicam gerendam nudi veniunt 
et inermes, nulla cognitione rerum, nulla ſcientia 
ornati. Eloguence and wi/dam are neceſſary for bim 
to whom a ſhare in government is delegated, by buth 
of which qualities he may govern the minds of the 
populace, CHASTISE THE WICKED, defend the good, 
give due praiſe to men of character, foe out virtu- 
% aud ſalutary preceprs to his fellow ſubjeas, and 

Juch 
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guiſhed nation in the garb of grooms, and with 


the manners of a Merry- Andrew, laughing, 
jeſting, quarrelling, challenging, or affectedly 
inattentive during a debate *, which might ter- 
minate in the diſmemberment of the empire. 
If we were not certain of the contrary; we 
might haſtily conclude, that all who ſhew that 
they could -have fiddled while Rome was burn- 


ſuch as are well adapted to have weight with them, 
exhort them to have regard to their honour, call them 
back from their abandoned condudt, comfort the af- 
flicted, and hand. down, by everlaſting . memorials, 
the deeds and the counjels of the braue and the wij/e, 
and ſtigmatize the worthle/s with never=ceaſing in- 
famy. Yet, for the moſt part, they offer them/elves 
as candidates for public hencurs, and a ſhare of le- 
giflation, naked and unarmed, furniſhed with ne 
knowledge of things, nor with one valuable ſcience. 

| | Cie. 

This happened when liberty and manly virtue 
were on the decline; and when levity was prepar- 
ing the way for thoſe monſters in human forms, 
many of the Roman emperors. 

With reſpect to the qualifications neceſſary to 
form a good ſpeaker, let us hear Cicero. 

Sic ſentio, neminem in oratorum numero ha- 
bendum, qui non ſit omnibus iis artibus, quæ ſunt 
libero dignz, perpolitus; quibus ipſis, ſi in di- 
cendo non utimur, TAMEN APPARET ATQUE Ex- 
rar, utrum ſimus earum RUDES, an DIDICERi- 
Mus. Thus 1 think, that no man it to be deemed a 
good ſpeaker who is not thoroughly poliſped with 
all theſe arts which are worthy à liberal man; 
which though we ſhould not uſe in ſpeaking, yet it 
appears and becomes very clear, whether we are 
wiacquainted with them, or have learned them. 

/ os LIT Ciego. 


2 ing, 
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ing, muſt partake in the other diſpoſitions of a 


Nero. "7 
Look on the judicial ſeat “ where a human 
creature is placed to diſpenſe life and death; to 
determine queſtions ſcarcely leſs intereſting than 
life, thoſe of liberty and property, Even there, 
on the very bench, where it once was uſual to 
be proverbially grave, ſymptoms have appeared 
of the faſhionable levity. Uſeful forms + are 
| oſtenta- 


* Since the ſecord edition of this book, I have 
met with a paſſage at the coneluſion of a life of 
Judge Blackſtone, which ſhews,” that I am ſo for- 
tunate as to concur in the opinions which that 
great man entertained on this ſubject. A na- 
tural reſerve and diffidence, which accompanied 
him from his earlieſt youth, and which he could 
never ſhake of, appeared to a caſual obſerver, 
though it was only appearance, like pride; eſpe- 
cially after he became a judge, when he THoucar 
IT HIS DUTY TO KEEP STRICTLY ur 70 
FORMS (which, as he was wont to obſerve, arte 
NOW TOO MUCH LAID ASIDE), AND NOT TO 
L'SSEN THE RESPECT DU8® TO THE DIGNITY 
AND GRAVITY OF HIS OFFICE, BY ANY or- 
WARD LiVITY OF BEHAVIOUR, 

+ Eſt proprium munus magiſtratüs intelligere 
ſe gerere perſonam civitatis, debereque ejus g- 
nitatem, et decus ſuſtinere. The magiſtrate ought is 
underſtand, that he repreſents the perſon of the ſtate, 


and that he is obliged to ſupport its dignity and ho- 


nour. Cie. 
Concurſio rerum externarum affert auRoritatem. 
A concurrence of externals helps to give authority. 
Cie. 
Of theſe uſeful forms, we may truly ſay in the 
language of the ſchools, Forma dat eſſe rei. Thr 
form gives eſſence to the thing. If the people have 
Vox. II. N ptej u- 


| 
| 
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oſtentatiouſly renounced ; and the ſingular dreſs 
which our fathers juſtly contrived to cauſe a 
veneration for the perſon of a judge, and a rea- 
dier acquieſcence in his deciſions, is worn with 
apparent reluctance, or gradually diveſted of its 
power of exciting awe. The contempt which 
familiarity of appearance in ſuch a. fituation 
muſt produce, is diſregarded for the pleaſure of 
eaſe, and the character of rendering ſuperiority 
leſs painful, by liberal condeſcenſion. But he 
who repreſents a king * in the actual perform- 
ance of his moſt uſeful and ſacred office, the 
diſtribution of juſtice muſt endeavour to ap- 
pear awful to the rude ruffian and the miſcreant 
of ſociety, as well as agreeable to thoſe whoſe 
enlightened minds can look through the pa- 
geantry of an outſide +. Had theſe venerable 

officers 


prejudices, they are to be indulged in them, while 
they are innocent, for the ſake of tranquillity. 

The contempt in which xx1G6aTHooD, which 
was. a very proper reward for public and private 
worth, is now held, is very remarkable. The 
truth is, that the nation does not abound with 
men who have merit and dignity enough to pre- 
ſerve an acquired title from ridicule. Titles, with- 
out merit, are nicknames. Doctors degrees are 
beginning to be difgracetul, 

* Maiys aliquod et excelſius a principe poſty- 
latur. Something more magnificent and more elevated 
is required in a prince. . 

+ Nec tibi quid liceat, ſed quid feciſſe decebir, 

Occurrat, mentemque domet reſpectus hone/tt. 

Do nit ouly conſider æubat you may do conſiſtently 
' ewith moral or legal right, but what it becomes you in 

Such circumſtances to dv; and let a due ſenſe of the 
| S] 23 | propriety 
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officers been loved and revered as fathers, they 
probably would not have been inſulted either in 
the conflicts of party: or the fury of riot“. 
There is a beauty in decorum, which renders the 
aſſumption of external dignity, when it is ſup- 
ported by mental and official importance, agree- 
able as well as venerable f. The mind is hurt 
with incongruity, when it finds a bellus homo in 
the repreſentative of a king t. The als in the 
lion's ſkin excites ridicule when detected; but 
the lion, in the exterior of the aſs, would receive 
real injury, inſult, and contempt. His volun- 
tary abaſement would invite the heel of the vileſt 
animal, It ſhould be remembered, that there 
are more in a great city who relemole Therſites 
than Ulyſles. 

All who are poſſeſſed of command ought to 
poſſeſs a GOD CHARACTER ||, and to maintain 


propriety of making a reſpectable appearance get the- 
better of your inclination, CLAaUDIAN. 

* Piety and virtue, in perſons of eminent place 
and dignity, are ſeated to great advantage; ſo as 
to caſt a luſtre on their very place, and by a ſtrong 
reflection double THE BEAMS OF MAJESTY, 

T1LLOTSON. 
' '+ Quam AIs VERO, QUAM MAGNIPICA, 
quam conſtans conficitur perſona ſapientis! How 
GRAVE, HOW MAGNIFICENT, how confiflent is the 
character of a truly wiſe man /! Cic, 

t And yet thi: ſometimes happens, 

—— quoties voluit Fortuna jocari. 


As often es Fortune has chen to divert hex/elf aut 
a good jele. JuvexAL. 


xa agxio944 vio yo ds dt is hard to be in | 


ſubhjectien to a wor/e man than enge f. DeuockriTtus. 
2 a re- 
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a reſpectable appearance even in the minute cir- 
cumſtances of ordinary life. Opinion is one of 
the ſureſt foundations of authority. It is a 
confidence in the perſonal merit * of the com- 

mander, 


* See ſome e .ellent remarks in the notes on 
Philoſoph. Arrangements, from which I preſent the 
reader with the following : . 

„ Epaminondas (ſays Mr. Harris), in his poli- 
tical capacity, was ſo great a man, that he. raiſed 
his country, the commonwealth of 'Thebes, from 
a contemptible ſtate to take the lead in Greece; a 
dignity which the Thebans had never known be- 
fore, and which fell, upon his loſs, never to riſe 
again. The SAME MAN WAS A PATTERN IN 
PRIVATE LIFE OF EVERY THING VIRTUOUS AND 
*AMIABLE; fo that Juſtin well remarks —— Fuit 
autem incertum, vix melior, an dux eſſet. It was 
not eaſy to ſay whether he excelled moſt as a man or 
a general.” 

ornelius Nepos having recorded the other parts 
of his education adds — At philoſophiz præcep- 
torem habuit Lyſim , . Cui quidem fic fuit dedi- 
tus, ut adoleſcens triſtem ac ſeverum ſenem om- 
nibus æqualibus ſuis in familiaritate antepoſuerit, 
neque prius eum a ſe dimiſerit, quam doctrinis 
tanto antecefſit condiſcipulos, ut facile intelligi 
poſſet pari modo ſuperaturum omnes in cxteris ar- 
tibus, Ly/is was his maſter in phileſophy, to who 
be was fo devoted, that when a frippling, be pre- 
ferred the company of that grave old man to that © 
thoſe of his own age ; ner did he leave him till be 
ſurpalſed his fellow ſtudents ſo much in learning, that 
it "vas eaſy to be perceived that he would excell all in 
other purſuits, Nepos. 

Et certe non tulit ullos hæe civitas aut gloria 
clariores, aut AUCTORITATE GRAVIORES, AUT 

HUMANITATE FOLITIORES, P. Africano, C. Læ- 
lio, 
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mander, which renders obedience cheerful and 


implicit, and cauſes an alacrity of execution, 
which power only ſeldom effects. Whether 
fome miſcarriages in the naval and military ® 
departments have not been, indirectly, cauſed by 
the ſelection of fine gentlemen, of agreeable 


tio, L. Furio, qui ſecum eroditifſimos homines ex 
Græcia palàm ſemper habuerunt. And certainly 
this city never produced any men more famous,” or of 
greater gravity and authority than P. Africanus, 
C. Lelins, L. Furius, oh always publicly a 
ciated with the moſt learned men from Greece. 
| Ciro. 

Of how much conſequence a good education 
was eſteemed by Philip king of Macedon, to a king 
and a commander, appears from a curious letter of 
Philip to Ariſtotle, preſerved by Gellius, I wilt 
— it from Mr. Harris. 


Slug Agirerix {pris 
cd por Y war monAny wy Tor; Jidis XA * t 
dun Juretg ir TH Yano T] Dail; w; in Tw Xara ] 0%v 
ulla auth yeſortrant Brifu yas avrory vis ov8 ręapiiſa 
5 walt ubirray dg ioioJas t 1p ary 9 rg rd w¹Hανν 
do 
ried Philip to Ariſtotle greeting. 
Kubo that 1 — a 12 . On this account 
Jan greatly thankful to the Gods, not ſo much far the 
birth of the child, as fer his being bern DURING 
YOUR TIMES: fer hope 9 bis being bred 
and educated UNDER YOu, he will become worthy 
of us, and worthy to ſucceed t0 the management of 
affairs, A. GELL, 

* Scipio ſemper inter arma et ſtudia verſatus, 
aut corpus periculis, aut animum diſciplinis exer- 
cuit. Scipio was always empleyed between arms an 
Audles, and exerciſed either his body in danger, or his 
mind in purſuit of learning, PaTERCULUS.' 
N 3 triflers, 
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triflers, of men of levity in appearance, levity in 
converſation, and levity of principle, to com- 
mand armaments *, I leave to my countrymen 
to determine. Whether it is not pernicious to 
a nation, that men of BAD CHARACTER, even 
monſters of vice, if we may believe report, 


ſhould have the official right of 4 appointment 
= | in 


* Silo AFRicanco ſuapte natura multa 
majeſtas inerat — adornabat habitus corporis non 
cultus munditits, ſed virilis ac vere militaris.— 
Scipio Africanas had maturally much majefty—his 
heran avas net adorned with any nice attention ts 
little neatnefſos, but like a man and à ſoldier. 

| Livy, 
Quanto illi, dit immortales ! fuit gravitas quanta 
ia oratione majeſtas ! | Heavens ! what gravity he 
pee led, hea great majeſty æuas there in his ee 7 
W | | | | IC, 

+ I'am unwilling to apply to the Engliſh court, 
becauſe I firmly believe that he who preſides there 
is a noble exception, the words of Lucag, 

— excat au. 
Quai vult ee pius. Virtus et ſumma poteſtas 

Non coeunt. | 

Let him depart frem the court who wiſhes to be 
pious; virtue and ſovereign pocuer are not compatible. 
: | CLAUDIAN. 

But though the fountain-bead is clear, many of 
the ſtreams have polluted themſelves. Such at 
leaſt is the public opinion, which has. an effect 
on affairs al moſt as bad as the reality; for dig ni- 
ties are, in conſequence of it, evil ſpoken of and 
deſpiſed. Ile Who promotes to offices of truſt and 
honour an infamous debauchee, . and a zoforicus 
auriter againſt the religion of his country, does 
more harm than either the,,one by his bad exam- 


ple, or the other. by his conceited Egon. 
t 
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in naval, military, and eccleſiaſtical affairs, is a 
problem which I leave to be ſolved by the ap- 
parent profligacy of this age, and the experienced 
miſeries of this reign “. | 

That the clergy imitate the prevailing man- 
ners, is lamentable +, but not ſurpriſing. With 
all the imperfections of human nature, they are 
expoſed to peculiar temptation, Few among 
mankind are practical philoſophers ; and the pre- 
ferments of the clergy are unfortunately in the 
hands of thoſe whole manners they mult too 


It looks as if government were inſincere, and con- 
ſidered morality and religion merely as ſtate- en- 
gines. I will leave the impartial and diſcerning 
public to diſcover, whether cr not characters infa- 
monſly immoral, and wantonly irreligious, have, 
from ſome miſtake, been remarkably patronized ? 

Nil intereſt faveas ſceleri, an illud — T here 
is no difference whether you FAVOUR WICKEDNESS, 
or commit it. a OJ * SENECA. 
A deſire to avoid all perſonality induces me to 
omit many examples which would abundantly. con- 
firm the preceding obſervations. To mention one 
or two is of little ſervice. It tends only to excite 
revenge; without promoting reformation. * 
I Munus eorum eſſe debet reſiſtere et  /evitaii 
multitudinis, et perditorum temeritati. Their bu- 
7 ſhould be to fland up againſt the lewity of the, 
multitude, and the rofoneſ3'of the abandoned. 

C1ic, 

Some of them may perhaps ſay with Cicero 
Non nos vitia ſed virtutes afflixerunt. Not our 
vites but our wirtues have injured us. 

Plas exemplo quam peccato nocent. They do 
more harm by the example than the fault. Cie. 


N 4 often 


1 
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often reſemble to procure their protection . 7 
will not add to the obloquy poured upon their 
order, I will only regret, that they are ready to 
aſfiſt in diveſting themſelves of dignity, by 
throwing aſide that ſingularity of dreſs $, which, 
m ſome mode or other, in all ages and countries, 
has been devifed to ſecure reſpect to the facer- 
dotal office; not an uſeleſs and a bigoted de- 
votion to „ but a decent deference neceſſary to 
give weight to their official inſtruction ; neceſ- 
fary not only for their own, but their country” \ 
benefit t, and their people 8 edification, 
It 


0 They are often in the Fd ya of Burrhus, 
mcorens et laudans ; /amenting, aud at the fame 
time afflaudirg, Tacitus. ' 

+ With teſped to the pomp of 5 exter- 
nal, we may lay, 
Quin ipſa Superbia longs. -/ 

-Diſcelit, vitium rebus ſolenne ſecundis, 

Virtutumque ixgrata comes. 

Even pride hath departed. from 1 @ vice 243 / in 
proſperity, and the diſagreeable companion of our wir- 
Fes. CLAUDIA&RN. 

A ſincerely good and benevolent clergyman is as 
much ſuperior to a FORMAL HYPOCRITE, as heaven 
is to hell; but yet a reſpectable outſide, the ge- 
nuine reſult of internal worth, is neceflary to effect 
the” purpoſe of the clergy, — KATIONAL A- 
FORMATION. 

t La religion eſt toujours le meilleur garant que 
on puiſſe avoir des mœæurs des hommes. Religion 
is at all times the beſt ſecurity we can have for the 
murals of men. MonT:squiey. 
© The STRENGTH OF EMPIRE is in religion, 

Ber Joxton's Diſcoveries. * 

What ſhall we ſay, then, of thoſe vain writers 

of the age, who, to uſe the words of a virtuous 
7 writer, 
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It is not among thoſe alone who ſupport a 
publie character, but in the retired walks of pri- 
vate liſe *, we trace the ſame levity of behavi- 
our, appearance, and converſation, The man 
of fortune, even the PEER +, takes a pride in 
being diſtinguiſhed only by internal worth, 
from his huntſman or his porter. His own 
education may ſometimes prevent the ill effects 


writer, “ endeavour to deſtroy the conſolation of 
the eucted, the hopes of the good, and the 
« fears of the wicked?” If you will believe 
themſelves, they are the wiſeſt of men, and the 

reateſt benefactors to mankind. — But, ſays an 
ingenious remarker on men and things, Toucan 
** THER? ARE STRANGE INCONSISTENT MIX- 
*© TURES IN HUMAN NATURE, THERE NEVER 
* YET WAS. A VERY. PINE U*X DERSTANDING 
"© WHERE THE HEART WAS BAD.” 

* Nobilium enim vita victuque mutato, mores 
civitatis mutari ſolent. When' the lift and manners 
of the great undergo a change, the national manners 
are alfs altered throughout. "Cre. 

In the very low ranks, I believe, the natiqnal 
manners, the mores civitatis, are not quite loſt. 
Faſhionable influence does not deſcend quite fo low. 
The Engliſh ſeamen, for inſtance, ſeem as wilting 
as ever to fight the national enemy wherever they 
meet with him. The commanders are choſen from 
the higher claſſes, * tg prog wal 

+ Ex magna fortuna licentiam tantùm ufuepat- 
| From a great fortune he only aſſumes great liberties. 

| TaciTus. 


Illuftriſimi cardinales egent illuftriſſima reforma- 
tione, the meft illuſtrious cardinals land in need of a 
6 . , . . 
moſt illuftrievs reformation, ſaid one who did not 

worſhip titles, wr \ 2rd W 
tin upon 
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upon his own mind *, yet the example tends to 
confound every vulzar idea of ſubordination ; 
and it is not wondered if popular tumults ariſe, 
and ſcarcely an individual is found capable of 
ſuppreſſing the growing inſurrection, by the 
ſtrong controul of perſonal authority t. The 
nation is at this time at a loſs for perſons DiSIN- 
TERESTED } AND DIGNIFIED enough to ſup- 
port with credit the office of a juſtice of peace. 
I dwell not on the moral evil of the univerſal 
levity, becauſe it is obvious. But it ſhould be 
conſidered by thoſe who would not attend ſimply 
to the moral evil, that moral evil is moſt truly 


national. 


* Not always, for frequens imitatio tranſit in 
mores. Repeated imitation infinuates itſelf into the 
Manners. QUuINTILIAN. 

1 Ae veluti magno in populo cum ſæpe coorta eſt 
Seditio, ſævitque animis ignobile vulgus. 
* faces et ſaxa volant; furor arma mini- 

rat: 

Tum pietate gravem ac meritis fi forte virum quem 

ConsPEXERE, SILENT: arrectiſque auribus aſtant, 

Ille regit dictis animos & pectora mulcet. | 

VIRS. 
See Dryden's Virg. Book i. v. 214. 


t A depravity of manners is now become ſo 
enormous, that any pretenſion to PUBLIC VIRIUB 


is conſidered either as hypocriſy or folly.” 
Dr. G:zcoxy. 


Quod ſegnities eſt, ſapientia vocatur. 
T hat which is merely fleth, is called good ſenſe. 
7 1 | | Tacirvs. 


It 
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It has ſtrongly infected the taſte in litera- 


ture®, Modern French authors are chiefly 
imitated and admired among thoſe who dictate 
from the throne of faſhion, The celebrated 
productions of modern French philoſophy are 
fanciful, and tend rather to lower than to exalt 
humanity +. Their recent hiſtories are deſtitute 
of dignity both of dition and- ſentiment, and 
unconfirmed by authorities. Their ſtyle is void 
of manly grace, and much reſembles that which 
was cenſured by the antients as one kind of the 
Aſiatic , though the moderns who uſe it, value 
themſelves in diſcovering a mode which they 
fancy novel, 


 * Mores abeunt in ſtudia, as well as fludia in 
mores. The manners have an influence on the fiudies, 
as well as the feudies an influence on the manner. 

+ Doctrines the moſt abſurd and the moſt con- 
tradictory to the COMMON. SENSE. and experience 
of mankind from the creation, are advanced by 
modern French philoſophers, LES nouvEAUXx/PH1- 
Losorurs, and their imitators in England—and 
all for the ſake of procuring diſtinction by ſingu- 
larity. — Such philoſophy may be called, in Ho- 
race's words, inſaniens ſapientia, PHILOSOPHY 
RUN' MAD. 

t Genera autem Aſiatice dictionis duo ſunt ; 
unum ſententioſum et argutum, ſententiis non tam 
gravibus et ſeveris quam concinnis et venuſtis. 
There are two kinds of the Afatic flyle; one ſenten- 
tious and witty ; not made up of weighty and manly 
Sentences ſa much as of trim and pretty ones. dee 
Origin of Languages. Cic. 

Non eſt ornamentum virile concinnitas. 

Prettine/s is not a manly ornament. 


But 
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But to what purpoſe are theſe ſtrictures“? 
To a great and good one. THEY TEND ro 
sREW THE EXPEDIENCY OF INCREASING THE 
PERSONAL. MERIT T OF INDIVIDUALS,' AND 
CONSEQUENTLY THE MERIT OF THE: AGGRE® 
GATE. They point out the neceſſity of teſum- 
ing the NATIONAL CHARACTER which has 
been exchanged for the levity of France. Such 
a levity is connected with luxury, efeminacy, 
and every thing ignoble, and is at once the 
cauſe and the effect of deſpotiſm. It is to be 
ſhunned, as peculiarly unnatural, and baneful in 
the land of liberty o It is in every place K. 


= norſum hxc tam putida 'tendunt ? ke 
theſe diſagreeable things tend Some perhaps 


as _ tempted to ſay... | Hoa. 
+ Dignos tibi is. | 4 
© Be worthy in your own yer. Su Ec A. 5 


Tanti eris aliis, quanti tibi faeris. _ 
Tu will be valued by others at the price at whi <h 


Jon value yourſelf. 


80 Reſpet is often paid in proportion as it is 
claimed.” — F 2 
The ſenſe of honaur is | derived from thoſe: qua» 
lities which make us eſtimable in our own- aN 
and which appear worthy of eſteem in others. 
Pather GEA bl. 
1 As learning is favourable to liberty, ſo is liberty 
to learning. Ori 75 yep cam ra pe, ala ran 
{ryaMoPgorun 1 1 EAE 7 OEPIA, A hdl 4 8 bers 
70 60049 Tr Tpoc 4 ke, 9 rijc we r D d. | 
olg. For liberty is adapted to nouriſh the ideas 
of great minds, and both gen/ly to allure and to 
1 men to a Fact rivalry with each other, and 
an ambition to be the firſt in their rank. 
Loncikvs. 


graceful 
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graceful to humanity, for it tends to degrade it 
in the ſcale of exiſtence *. 
But how is this levity to be ſhunned, and the 
national character reſtored? Adverſity is a ſe- 
vere remedy for political diſeaſe, and not to be 
wiſhed for till every lenient method has failed, 
A radical cure dro effected, BY RESTORING 
VIGOUR TO THE PROPER MODES OF EDUCA- 
TION, Let the mind be early habituated to 
ſomething ſolid for the emplayment of its ener- 
gies; let it be ſupplied with food, which will 
nouriſh and add ſtrength and agility, not with 
ſuch as only bloats, or over-loads with morbid 
matter, Let the uncorrupted boſom of ingenu- 
ous youth imbibe the ſpirit, the virtue, the ele- 
vation of ſentiment, and the rational love of li- 
berty, which exalted the poliſhed antients to all 
that is great and glorious in this ſublunary 
ſcene. | 

| To accompliſh this purpoſe, I have contri- 
buted my little portion. To increaſe the gene- 
ral ſtock of perſonal merit, is the ſcope of this 
Treatiſe, I have laboured to infuſe a taſte for 
the antients, which will naturally cauſe an ad- 
miration of their writings, and an adoption of 
their ſentiments. I have endeavoured to re- 
commend a long and cloſe application to let- 


* Qui ſe ipſam norit, intelliget ſe habere ali- 
quid divinum, ſemperque et ſentiet et faciet ali» 
uid tanto munere dignum. He who knows hin 
el, will perceive that he has ſomething within him 
DIVINE, and will always think and att with a dig- 


nity adequate to ſo great an endowment. Cic. 
Houo, KES SACRA. 
Man is a ſacred thing. SENECA, 


ters, 
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ters, and to explode thoſe novel * and ſuperficial 
modes which terminate in diſappointment. I 
have aimed at FOUNDING PUBLIC ON PRIVATE 


VIRTUE. 

Such was my deſign. If it ſhould fail, the 
conſcious rectitude of it ſhall conſole me in 
diſappointment. I have neither wiſhed to 


fatter nor offend f. Truth is of no party , 


* Optimum eſt majorum ſequi veſtigia, fi rectè 


præceſſerint. I. is be to fellow the footfkeps of our 
forefathers, if they have gene before us in = right 
way. | IC, 

But be it remembered, that I only oppoſe ux- 
NECESSARY AND PRECIPITATE INNOVATION, — 
I do not infer, that a cuſtom is good merely be- 
cauſe it has been long eſtabliſhed but that it is 

robable, it has been long eſtabliſhed becauſe it 
is good. 

N ihil poteſt eſſe diuturnum cui non ſubeſt ratio. 

Nothing can be permanent for which there is not 
Some latent reaſon. Cuxrius. 

+ Admonere voluimus non mordere : prodeſſe, 
non lxdere: conſulere moribus hominum, non 
ofticere, We hawe meant to admoniſh, not to hurt; 
to ſerve, not to injure; to conſult the good of men's 
morals, not to do then a detriment. ERaSMUS, 

Si quiſquam offendatur et fibi vindicet, non ha- 
bet qued expoſtulet cum eo qui ſcripſit ; jipſe, fi 
volet, ſecum agat injuriam, utpote ſui proditor, 
qui declaravit hoc ad ſe propri: pertinere. V any 
ene is offended, and takes it to himſelf, he has no 
reaſon to expoſlulate with him avho wrote. Let him, 
if he chuſes it, treat with himſelf about the injury, as 
he is the betrayer of himſelf, by declaring that this be- 
longsto him. ERASMUS, 

r Yet, Veritas odium parit; obſequium amicos. 
Scias eum peſimè dicere qui optimè placeat malis, 
eum optime dicere qui maxime placeat —_— 

an 
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and a free ſpirit is ſuperior to adulation. I da 
not enjoy, and I have not ſought the patronage 
of thoſe from whom comes promotion. I have 
paid no homage where favour is to be gained by 
arts which I have never ſtudied. I complain 
not, neither ought I to complain. If my de- 
ſign produces its effect, I ſhall not be without a 
reward, I ſhall feel a ſolid ſatisfaction in hav- 
ing done ſomething conducive to the eſſential 
intereſts of my country “*. | 
Though politics, a ſubject adapted to raiſe 
the paſſions, engroſs the thoughts of every or- 
der, and little attention is paid to any other 
public-ſpirited exertions, but thoſe of the ſenate 
and the field; yet reafon informs me, that a 
community may be moſt permanently and im- 
portantly ſerved, by the peaceful labours of the 
ſtudent +. I will not derogate from the glory 
p of 


Truth produces hatred, obſequiouſne/s friends; but be 
arri he expreſſes himſelf worſt, who pleaſes bad 
men beſt, and that he expreſſes himſelf beſt who pleaſes 


good men moſt. Puin. and Cie. 
» Hoc juvat et melli eſt. This is pleaſing and 
delightful. Hor, 


Nec enim is ſolus reipublicz prodeſt qui de pace 
belloque cenſet, &c. fed qui juveENTUTEM Ex- 
HORTATUR, qui virtute inſtruit animos, 1Nn-PR1- 
VATO PUBLICUM NEGOTIUM AGIT. Nor does be 
only ſerve his country who gives his api nion on war 
and peace, fc. but HE WHO" EXHO&TS YOUTH, 
«who furniſhes their minds with virtuous principles, 
ho tranſats public buſineſs in private, 

SENECA, 

+ Unius ztatis ſunt quæ fortiter ſiunt, quz verò 
pro utilitate reipublicz ſcribuntur, æterna. What 7s 
| done 
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of arms, or the merit of political conflicts; but 
I will ſay, that he effects a durable and a 
ſubſtantial good to ſociety, who ſucceſsfully la- 
bours in adding to the PERSONAL MERIT of a 
riſing generation. He ſows the ſeeds of excel- 
lence, which may ſpring up in a happy ſoil to 
aggrandize a kingdom ; and of virtues, which 
may in future ages bleſs and exalt human na- 
ture. When temporary ſubjects ſhall have 
paſſed away like the morning dew, thoſe which 


are intended to promote a real and univerſal 
goods will continue to diffuſe a benefight in- 


uence. 


done waliantly, is beneficial to one age only ; but the 
effetts of what is written for the public 1 are 
eternal. VEGETIUS. 
Abunde relata nobis gratia erit, nec laborem 
nos hunc fruſtra putabimus inſumpſiſſe, fi illorum 
conſequi favorem poſſimus quibus ipſa R HUE- 
RINT, Q' ORUMVE MEN TEM AD ALTIORA PAVYLO 
u'm erant ituri, incitarint, An ample return will 
Fa made us, nor ſhall we think wwe bave thus la- 
beured in vain, if we can obtain the favour of them 
evhom theſe things have benefited, or whoſe minds 
they bave incited to fleps a little higher than they 
avould otherwiſe have reached. 
| Josch. For 111 Aer, 


THE END. 
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